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According to documents of the Second World War, 
more than 9,200 villages were destroyed in Byelorussia, 
and in more than 600 of them almost all the inhabi- 
tants were killed or burned alive; only a few survived. 


‘“There’s already a whole platoon here!” the man in dark 
glasses, holding a white metal cane in his hand, said loudly. 
The boy in a light-blue raincoat sprang into the noisy bus 
in front of him, looking around for an empty seat. 

The man in glasses lingered by the door, listening to the 
silence evoked by his voice; there were deep lines round his 
mouth, his face, which narrowed towards his chin, was unat- 
tractively pointed, while his forehead was wide and bulging 
like that of a child. His mouth quivered with the guilty smile 
of a blind man. | 

‘“‘Daddy, there’s a seat over there,” said the boy in the 
transparent raincoat and he immediately touched the trembling 
hand that was held out to him. 

Once again the bus buzzed with noise and shouts, but that 
recent, sudden silence also remained like something beneath 
it all. The voices, the cheerful shout were too hasty. 

‘‘Gaishun, come over here, old man!” 

‘“Flyora, come and sit with us!” 

“Come on, over here!”’ . 

The man with the fixed quiet smile of a blind man was 
waiting for someone. The metal cane tinkled dryly and hollow- 
ly as the blind man brushed against the seat support. 

A man in a sweat, wearing a crumpled cloth suit, had 
put a sack down on the bus steps. 

‘‘Where’s this bus going to?” 

“To Khatyn.”’ 

‘“‘Where?”’ 

““Khatyn.”’ 

“Ah!” the wearer of the cloth suit drawled in an uncertain 
voice, picking up the sack. 

A woman appeared in the doorway, wearing a flowery 
summer dress and carrying a bag and a raincoat on her 
sunburnt arm. She climbed onto the step, her dark-complex- 
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ioned face smiling at the side of the absolutely white cropped 
hair of the blind man. 

‘“‘Glasha, come over and sit with us!” 

‘Come and sit here with the third platoon!” 

“She’s got fed up with your lot in the forest, haven't 
you, Glasha?”’ 

Softly saying ‘hello’, the woman touched the blind man’s 
elbow, and he walked down the bus. There immediately be- 
came noticeable the leisurely manner forming a bond between 
them and the strained smoothness that one finds when two 
people are carrying a full bucket. 

“Come over here, Daddy, there’s a seat here,” the little 
boy shouted to the man; he had already settled down with 
his back to the driver’s cab, pressing his palms down on the 
seat on both sides of him as children often do. 

A very young-looking and noisy passenger got up from 
his seat and grabbed the blind man by the shoulder. 

“Flyora, you sit with my missus, and Ill sit with Glasha.” 

““Kostya,”’ said the wife of the noisy passenger reproachingly. 
She gave the blind man a friendly smile. “Don’t get in the 
man’s way. Look what you’re doing!” 

The man in dark glasses held his hand out in front of him 
as he usually did; people greeted him, touching those thin 
fingers, which slightly trembled in response. 

Things all night, Flyora?”’ 

“Who’s that? Is that you, Stomma?” 

““You recognised me? Yes, old man, it’s me.” 

““Whose head is that?” 

“It’s Ginger’s. Do you remember who he is? Say some- 
thing, Ginger.” 

“Make yourself known,” the blind man pulled his hand 
back. “Make yourself known. Is it really you, Ginger?” 

‘Hello, Gaishun.”’ The passenger got up a little and shook the 
hand of the blind man awkwardly as if it were a child’s hand. 

While the process of recognition was going on, the woman 
stood behind her husband. She was smiling, too, but she was 
not looking at anybody, while the dark glasses of the blind 
man focussed on each voice attentively. 

A thick-set passenger with a squint in both eyes caught 
hold of the blind man’s hand. 

A camera strap was cutting his soft shoulder in two, and 
he seemed somehow to be all oval in shape, bulging out of 
his new dark-blue costume. 


“Do you recognise me? It’s Stoletov.”’ 

“And you're here as well,” the blind man was surprised. 

“Where else should I be?’ Stoletov sounded offended. 

But the woman had already led Gaishun further down the 
bus. He brushed against the knee of a stout man, who was 
tall even when seated. Like a pupil who was too big for his 
desk, he was sitting sideways, blocking the gangway. 

“Hello,” said the stout passenger softly and very calmly. 
“Hello, Flyora,”’ he said again. 

For a moment his voice caused everything to fall silent 
again, as if the silence had shown through the noise like 
the bottom of a shallow lake. 

The expression on the woman’s face changed immediately 
and she quickly caught hold of Gaishun and whisked him 
forwards. She sat him down and she herself took a seat 
facing the driver’s cab and with her back to everyone. 

The little boy called out, “It’s better over here, Daddy.” 

“Well, you sit there then!” his mother snapped at him. 

The stout passenger, too, would have been more comfortable 
sitting by the driver’s cab, facing everyone. But he did not 
sit there either. 


...Kosach! That was his voice. The confidently quiet voice, 
of a man who knows and is accustomed to people always 
listening tohim. That was a voice that I would discern 
among thousands. 

Look what Glasha’s hand was like now—it was as if she 
had stopped me being run over by a car! 

What is Kosach like now? Well, whatever he is like, he, 
at least, is not blind like her husband. 

The noise of the motor and the tinkling sound of the 
bucket under the seat drowned any general conversation. Only 
the most piercing or the most cheerful voices reached them, 
clinging to one another and overlapping. (‘Last year...””, “You've 
already got grandchildren...’’, ‘A bomb will explode, a cloud 
will rise...’’, ‘Well, Kostya, who do you think you are! 


Don’t keep interrupting...’’, ‘““There are Kosach’s men every- 
where, I tell you...’’, “No, I’ll tell him, our Chronicler, that...”’, 
“Heh, Stoletov...”, ‘“He’s doing exams for the Institute of 


Foreign Languages...’’). 

Unreally, impossibly familiar voices from way, way back 
in the distant past flooded the bus. The accidental words 
of the present day floated on the surface like pieces of 
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rubbish, and the familiar voices are pouring into me apart 
from the words, brackish and scorching... 

There were about twenty of our partisans. I had already 
heard some of them, had picked them out: Kosach, Kostya, 
our chief of staff, Stomma, Ginger, Stoletov... 

Kostya still had that same little boyish voice that would 
break into any conversation: he would guffaw, shout out 
surnames, nick-names, intentionally meaningless words. (“You 
haven’t forgotten Grandpa?... Stoletov, take a photo of us for 
history. You do that really well... Grandpa, where did you 
get that hat from?... Mensch!... Don’t interfere, old girl...’’). 

Yes, that is what he was like, our chief of staff, Kostya; 
with him around, it’s crowded even in the middle of an open 
field; he will bump into everyone, embrace them and imme- 
diately make fun of them. He was not very respectable for 
his post. Twenty-two or twenty-three, he must have been. 
They liked him then as now for he knew his job and he 
knew how to fight. Just as well as Kosach. 

Kosach. was here, close by, behind me. “Hello!”’... That 
“hello” was meant for Glasha as well, but he detected some- 
thing in Glasha’s look, and excluded her from his greeting 
saying, ‘Hello, Flyora.”” Now what had happened to Glasha’s 
hand. It shook with fear and became hard as it tensed up. 
She was sitting next to me, bolt upright and tense. I may 
not be able to see but I knew. 

Was he still as huge and strong? His voice sounded the 
same anyway. 

I have always wanted to know whether he himself noticed 
his constant irony which sometimes appeared to be involuntary. 

“IT can tell him straight!’ a voice came from somewhere 
behind him. “‘We pulled him out from behind the stove where 
he was hiding, made him a partisan by force, and now...” 

Who were they talking about? Whose voice was that? It 
was nervous, and irascible. The lads were already egging him 
on, our lot always knew how to do that. 

“His secretary won’t let you in.” 

“But you'll ring him up, won’t you, Zuyenok? Or you'll 
send a telegram.” 

Of course, it was Zuyenok. He had been the guardian of 
our partisan heraldry. Zuyenok always remembered exactly when, 
in what year and even what month people came to the partisans. 
And who deserved to be respected and how. The whole of Zuye- 
nok’s family had been wiped out by the Germans when in 194] 
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he went away into the forest. Many of our monuments have 
been erected thanks to his long and persistent letters. And 
the one we were going to unveil, too. It is the first time 
that I was going; when I could still see, such things were 
not yet common practice. Zuyenok even used to get into 
trouble for trying to get us together. “What kind of meetings 
are these? Who needs them?” they would ask. 

“We'll be crawhng along till nightfall at this speed!” 

“Oh, Grandpa here is used to aeroplanes!”’ 

It was Zuyenok’s idea as well that we should call at 
Khatyn at the same time although it was not exactly on the 
way to our partisan country. For me it was_ especially 
important to visit Khatyn. Although what would I see there? 
I would not see what there is there now, but what was there 
before. I know our Khatyns... I know that...” 

_Grandpa who had been in charge of supplies in our parti- 
san detachment kept on worrying whether we would manage 
to get there and back in time, and whether that would make 
us late. How old was he? He had seemed an old man to us 
even at that time. When he spoke it was like someone 
eating a hot potato, making hoarse sounds, blowing and 
wheezing after every word. And there was the uncertain 
chuckling of a bustling, good-natured peasant. Somehow 
Zuyenok had managed to get us all together in this coach, 
those from the town and those from the surrounding area. 

‘‘Never mind,’ someone responded (it appeared to be 
Ginger), ‘they have waited longer for us.” 

You could even detect certain irony in Ginger’s voice. This 
is probably something he had acquired after the war. Formerly 
they had all played tricks on him and he had just snuffled 
through his peeling nose and promised: 

“Next time you try it I'll punch your nose!” 

‘What kind of monument is that, Zuyenok?’ someone 
asked from the back seat. 

“A burial mound built up by schoolchildren.” 

‘And what kind would you have liked?” shouted Kostya 
Chief of Staff. 

“For some reason I did not think about it when we were 
walking—do you remember—through the burning marshes. We 
walked round in a circle as if on a string. 

The faces flash in my memory as if they are being 
shuffled like cards but none of them fits the voice with the 
quiet cough. 


“It’s all the same for the lads now.” (Grandpa.) 

‘““All the same, no, not quite!” (Stomma.) 

“TI would not like to lie under one like the one we saw 
last year.” 

“Zuyenok, take people’s wishes into account!” (Kostya 
Chief of Staff). 

“No, but do you remember Chertovo Kolyeno, how we 
walked around through the smoky marshes? When you tell 
people, they don’t believe you!” 

Who is recalling that burnt-out swamp at Chertovo Ko- 
lyeno? That voice has such a familiar, gently subtle cough. 
Can it be Vedmed? 

Well, of course, it is! What is he like now, I wonder, 
without his cartridge belt across his chest and round his 
waist? It was very uncomfortable and impractical to carry 
cartridges like that for they used to go rusty and in battle 
you had to puil them out one at a time and push them 
into the magazine, into the cartridge-chamber. By the First 
World War a convenient cartridge clip had already been in- 
vented: you put it in the slot, pressed it with your thumb, 
and immediately the rifle was loaded with five cartridges. 
But Vedmed stubbornly dragged his belt around with him as 
if he were dressed for some film, and he himself was thin 
and stooping and wore glasses. His thoughts were not about 
impressing the girls like those of the scouts and aids-de-camp 
who sported weapons and belts for the purpose, but on 
being fed. Any peasant woman immediately saw that he was 
a fighting man and gave him something to eat or was it 
perhaps a passion for the cinema already burning in Vedmed’s 
sickly chest? We went to the cinema once and when the 
film started Glasha exclaimed softly, “Oh, Flyora, our Lev 
Vedmed must be the producer of this film!” 

I usually go to the cinema with Seryozha. We would go 
in right at the beginning of the performance, ‘so that the 
audience was not bewildered by the fact that someone who 
cannot see has come to the cinema. 

To begin with Seryozha whispers to me what is happening 
on the.screen until I catch what the authors-are trying to 
say and then I help him to watch it, listening to the film 
as if it were on the radio. Some films seem to be made for 
me for everything is explained out loud and is obvious. 

But when the audience suddenly fell silent in front of 
a screen that had become dumb—and all that could be heard 
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was hundreds of people breathing, just as happens before you 
cry out in a dream—then my own screen would switch 
itself on and light up. I would perceive my own picture 
against the background of the sudden shouts and shots coming 
from their screen. I could see what no one else could see. 


“Are you a partisan as well, Uncle?’ Seryozha pestered 
Stoletov who had moved over to the driver’s cab, and now 
I could hear that he was sitting opposite me. 

“We're all partisans here, laddie.”’ Stoletov had not appre- 
ciated the question. ‘“‘And are you a Pioneer?” 

‘Of course, I am.” Seryozha was indignant as well. 

“Don’t get your shoes on the gentleman,” Glasha warned 
Seryozha. From the moment she had seen Kosach, everything 
in her seemed to have hardened; I could hear it in her voice. 

“Were you one of Kosach’s men, too?” Seryozha tried to 
find out. If he starts bothering you, then you’ve had it. 

“Oh, no,” Stoletov was gladdened by the question. “I 
belonged to the Stalin Detachment.” 

Stoletov was now sitting facing Kosach, and they could 
see one another. He had a peculiar sort of squint, towards 
the sky and towards the ceiling. 

“Nor is your dad any kind of Kosach man, he’s: from 
the Stalin Detachment.” 

It is one and the same: according to our papers we be- 
longed to the Stalin Detachment, but in the villages they 
probably remember Kosach’s men now.” 

That Stoletov was a fairly exotic specimen, even among 
such a variety of people as the partisans were. 

At first, when the mischievous instructor from Germanised 
schools who had travelled around the area giving lectures on 
“Hitler the Liberator”, was brought into our camp at Za- 
moshievo, he was a podgy fellow with eyes that appeared 
at that time to be squinting with fear. But they did not 
shoot him; they left him in the brigade (he proved that he 
had supplied those in the landing force with a _ type-writer 
and some kind of stationery to boot), and then we found out 
that his eyes were naturally like that. Naturally like that and, 
as it turned out, very much in keeping witn Stoletov’s 
nature. 

In the wake of that fear-filled squint Stoletov was over- 
taken by a rush of enthusiasm that swamped us all to such an 
extent that the lads did not not know how to get away from 
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him. He would steal up to Ginger, Zuyenok or Vedmed and 
would stand in front of them, looking adoringly at them and 
squinting at the sky. Their heads definitely, it seemed, were 
up there somewhere in the tree-tops of the forest. He made 
you feel like an idol basking in worship. 

“What do you want?” the partisan would ask, surprised 
by this attitude towards him. 

‘“Me?... Nothing. Perhaps you’d like some lunch as well? 
I’m going over to the cook-house.” 

“Why not, get me some. Yes, get me some, old chap.” 

Once we returned from an operation and Stoletov was 
nowhere to be seen, either in our dug-out or anywhere 
closeby. He was at the camp but he no longer seemed to 
be taking any notice of us. It turned out that Stoletov was 
already working as a clerk at headquarters, or to be more 
exact, as a chronicler. He had managed to persuade someone 
who had come to us from the brigade HQ that it was abso- 
lutely vital to write down the histories of our detachments. 
The front was already rolling forward, other brigades will 
suddenly start thinking about it and there we are, ours will 
be all ready. 

Stoletov no longer toadied to Vedmed, his squinting eyes 
moved to others, somehow they did not seem to pick us out 
any more. 

That man did indeed have strange eyes. He seemed to be 
measuring you, setting you up against something invisible, pul- 
ling you upwards slightly like a tailor straightening out your 
collar or the back of your coat; but his eyes seemed to 
sentence you, even exhibiting disappointment, as if saying, oh 
dear, you’re just not up to it! Not good enough for history, 
is that it? He would pull you up straight yet again with 
his glittering black eyes, which seemed at times like those of 
a madman, but there was a smile in those eyes, so subtle 
and derisive. You cannot deceive me, you know. He would 
cast his eyes upwards to the sky one last time, leaving you 
standing there as if in front of a swiftly departing lift. Any 
phrase would make him prance with excitement as he enthu- 
siastically incriminated people: “Oh, no-o!” If you were to 
tell him that it was 12 o’clock, he would immediately in- 
criminate you by saying, ““Oh, no-o! It’s two minutes to twelve!” 

No one knows how the chronicle of the brigade turned 
out. He was suddenly thrown out of Kosach’s headquarters 
just as rapidly as he arrived there. Kosach made no bones 
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about doing things like that, and his protector in the 
brigade HQ did not help Stoletov either. 

It came to Kosach’s ears (they had been grumbling in the 
villages) that ‘“‘one of your lot with a squint” had beaten up 
some old fellow, had threatened the womenfolk with a rifle, and 
had tried to put someone up against the wall. 

“We are fighting here,” Stoletov tried to justify himself, 
‘and some chap is sitting over there, hiding behind his beard, 
and you’re supposed to go and liberate him. I wouldn’t let 
them all go back.” 

‘Fighting are we?” Kosach inquired again. “Well then, go 
and fight. You can compile your history later on. To begin 
with, put him in the guardhouse!’”’ So Stoletov did ‘make 
history’, only not the kind of history he was so anxious 
about. 

We joined up with the army. Some went to the front, 
others started to get the economy going, and suddenly there 
was a hitch with those who had stayed in the area to work. 
Stoletov’s file came to the surface and it turned out to 
contain such things (especially about Kosach and about the 
others, too) that when they summoned the lads, they did 
not even begin to read it out loud, but just ran their fin- 
gers along the lines. They could not bring themselves to utter 
the phrases that Stoletov claimed to have heard in our detach- 
ment. It is hard to say what he actually heard there and what 
he made up. The partisans really did discuss all sorts of 
things, sometimes very heatedly and openly. He possibly heard 
something at headquarters as well. But, it appears, he put too 
much arsenic in it: one deadly dose of arsenic is fatal, but 
ten doses may just cause vomitting and clean out your stomach 
straightaway. You couldn’t bring half a detachment back from 
the front anyway. The matter was dealt with by someone 
who was no fool. Stoletov had to try to vindicate himself, for 
the ‘‘Hitler the Liberator” lectures as well. For a long time, 
nothing was heard of our Chronicler but suddenly he turned 
up reading essays on the radio and writing articles. He had 
come to life! He even published a brochure on the heroic 
deeds of the members of the landing force (those to whom 
he had handed over the typewriter). Soon Stoletov began to 
appear at meetings. I did not go to the early meetings but 
I heard that Stoletov had appeared, that the eyes of the 
Chronicler, squinting towards the sky, were again filled with 
rapture and adoration. At first, I don’t think they stood on 
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ceremony when it came to reminding him of the brigade’ S 
“history”, but it looks as if they have got used to him again. 
Our hot- heads do not bear grudges. 

“Oh, no-o,” Stoletov drawled, as if testing the reaction of 
those in the bus, ‘‘no-o, your dad and I are partisans, and 
not some kind of ... (Kosach’s men, but he did not say it). 

They were already singing songs, two or three at the same 
time. 

It was a while before it dawned upon Seryozha that his 
father was different from the others. And when his child’s 
heart finally perceived it—he once looked up and suddenly 
understood—he screamed and cried; it was as if from that 
moment on that everything happened to me: “Who did it to 
you, Daddy? Don’t be afraid to tell me. It was the Ger- 
mans, wasn’t it, the Nazis? Tell me, please tell me!’’ He ran 
over to his corner, grabbed his German-made red clockwork 
windmill and began to break it, crying loudly, and threw 
it on the floor. Glasha and I tried to assure him that his toy 
was made by other Germans quite different ones... 

From that time on, not a day passed that Seryozha did 
not begin to talk about my “little old eyes’. He and I 
discussed a plan as to how I would be cured and see him 
with his freckles and his black eyes. Seryozha laughed uncertainly 
when I told him how he would appear before me and 
I would fail to recognise him. 

The first operation three years before was a failure. I 
decided to have another one for Seryozha’s sake. He and 
Glasha came to see me at the clinic and talked a lot. 
Seryozha laughed excitedly. He was quite sure that, when 
they took off my bandages, I would be able to see him and 
to see everything again. Then they took me home still in 
that same darkness. Glasha wept softly and stroked my hand. 
Seryozha sat in front, next to the taxi-driver, and I could not 
hear a sound from him. 

Seryozha never spoke about “my little old eyes’” any more. 
Sometimes I could discern from the way he breathed, from his 
sudden sigh, that he was looking at my face, studying it 
sorrowfully. My eyeballs began to hurt me and they definitely 
became rounder. It was even suggested to me that I should 
have them removed to stop the pain, but I did not consent, 
for Seryozha’s sake, as well. 

Today Seryozha was cheerful and full of beans; he was 
going to the former haunts of the partisans and he was, 
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moreover, among people who needed no explanation as to. who 
his daddy was. On the contrary, he could listen to what they 
had to say and ask them questions. 

The noise of the engine drowned the voices in the bus. 
We were going into the forest, and, when the trees parted, 
a field opened out. I could clearly discern the voices, even on 
the back seats. All the time, I was trying to imagine what 
each of the people looked like. I compelled myself to make 
allowances for time, for it was twenty-five years since I had 
seen them. 

I imagined myself just a decade ago as well, what I was 
like when such a thing as a mirror still existed in the 
world, and reflected in the mirror was a pale, narrow-faced 
man with swollen eyelids, with the hair on his temples turned 
white and with deep, arched lines round his mouth which 
sustained a guilty smile. 

Glasha married a man like that but she probably saw me 
In some other mirror, not such a pitiless one. In her memory 
I was connected with her girlhood. And with many other 
things as well, with Kosach, too. But how she hates him! 
Or she is afraid of him? She is afraid of herself. No, it is 
I who is scared. A cowardly and envious blind man! And an 
ungrateful one. 

While I was still like everyone else (my eyes only began 
to become red and hurt suddenly from time to time), Glasha 
and I did not get on very well together: what brought us 
together, divided us and tormented us was our time in the 
partisans together, it was Kosach... We did not talk about 
it, we did not recall it aloud, but it was ever present. When 
the most awful thing happened to me (over a period of six 
months), it was as if Glasha had become someone else, her 
voice, her hands, the way she touched me had all changed. 
And she herself wanted to give birth to Seryozha. 

Once again Kosach was next to us. He was behind us, he 
had sat behind us all the way. I could feel that Glasha had 
not forgotten that even for a moment. How silent she kept, 
all tensed up. I myself had insisted that we should go to this 
meeting when Zuyenok wrote to us. Glasha did not want to, 
but Seryozha and I insisted. I was doing it in revenge for 
all that had happened before, to spite myself. That is a blind 
man’s gratitude for you... 

The bus buzzed with loud, cheerful conversation. It is 
always easier for me when people are distracted like that, 
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then I could observe them instead of them observing me. 

“Under him even that one sat in the waiting-room as 
good as gold.” (Zuyenok.) 

“That’s how it was, one in front of the other! In our 
village there was one...” (Grandpa.) 

“Suvorov talked about China... Do you know what Suvorov 
used to say?...” 

He was here, too, Ilya Ilich, our company commander. 
Gypsy-like with that small beard of his, he always had a 
little book in his pocket or in his bag... God alone knows 
where he used to get those books. In the villages they had 
smoked the last bibles already in their hand-made cigarettes. 

“Let’s have a singsong!’’ Kostya, our chief of staff, shouted 
now and immediately began singing “Oh, what a welcome 
there will be at the station when we come back with flying 
colours!...”” 

Kosach remained silent. He alone was not drawn into the 
loud conversation. It was interesting what he would have said 
and how, what he had been thinking all those vociferous 
years. 

Immediately after the war he worked at the local Soviet’s 
executive committee, then he was made manager of the peat 
factory and later chairman of a state farm. What he was doing 
now I did not know, nor did Glasha. For all that, they had 
incriminated him for being taken prisoner by the Germans 
and possibly for something else contained in Stoletov’s noto- 
rious file. He himself was a sufficiently complicated person with 
surprising traits of character. It was the first time that I was 
attending a partisan meeting, but I could already see (from 
the conversations, the rejoinders, and from his deep silence) 
that they were not making much of an effort to converse 
with him, nor he with them, for that matter. He had never 
been sociable and companionable, he was not like Kostya, 
our chief of staff. It was probably because in’ our minds 
Kosach was linked with much that did not dispose one to 
cheerful gossip, things that were buried deep down in our 
memories. War is war, but in the company of Kostya, it was 
a completely partisan war, with noise, anecdotes and recol- 
lections of all kinds of adventures; with Kosach you recalled 
something quite different, more drastic and poignant... Kosach 
was not inclined to pride himself upon and boast about his 
exploits as a partisan like the rest of his men did, nor did 
he tend to see those partisan days in an increasingly ro- 
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mantic light as others did, as the years went by. He was 
going to this meeting like a stranger. Anyone regarding him 
from outside would decide that he was the only one who was 
not one of Kosach’s men. 

I have heard or read somewhere that people who have 
known each other in especially agonizing and degrading cir- 
cumstances are not very keen to meet afterwards. It happens 
now and then, but not more often. It is difficult, even im- 
possible to live with your secrets constantly bared as if they 
are concealed in an open basket. The families of such people 
are seldom friends. I myself was acquainted with two men 
who had survived Auschwitz in the same barrack. They would 
bump into each other in the corridor or the smoking room at 
the teacher-training institute and would sometimes check the 
camp numbers stamped on their arms with a definite lack of 
concern (‘I’m 120 thousand people younger than you...’’), but 
you could tell from their conversations that they knew nothing 
about each other, not even on which street each one lived. 

What’s the use talking about it, I would not tell Seryozha 
everything either (even when he becomes a student), although 
we do not apparently have anything to hide or be ashamed 
of. I know for certain from my own students that there are 
some things that you cannot communicate to those who have 
not experienced anything like it. 

My third-year students heard about an incident when the 
commander of a partisan detachment, ambushed by the 
Germans and trying to avoid an encirclement which meant sure 
destruction, allegedly ordered a child to be killed that kept 
on crying in its mother’s arms and betraying the detachment’s 
movements. They told me the story indignantly. But it was 
an interrogation as well to find out how I would be able to 
answer with my “universal science of psychology”. They were 
convinced that after this incident the detachment would most 
certainly break up, for people who have betrayed and lost 
sight of the purpose of their struggle would come to hate 
each other and themselves and their very lives bought at such 
a price. Just as indignant as they were that such a thing 
could happen, I could not agree for all that that it would 
have ended like that. I reminded them of the defensive mech- 
anism of the psyche without which war would be unthinkable 
in general, unendurable for man... 

I did not see the faces of my students, but for the first 
time I sensed—from the tone of some of their voices, and 
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from the reticence of others—not simply disagreement, but 
antagonism. It seemed as if my blindness itself, my dark 
glasses were unpleasant, repulsive. No, they would not have 
given way to any “defensive reaction” if they had been in 
the place of that detachment. 

And thank God for that. Although too many things recur 
in life, they were right in not wanting to believe that such 
a thing had happened for all that. Spring that does not wish 
to know that autumn and winter recur, is right. Youth is 
right which does not want to believe that life began in just 
the same way for others. Blessed is the river that takes its 
source from a pure, clear spring; even if the spring were to 
know that the lower reaches of the river are befouled, this 
would not make its waters turbid. The river can be cleansed. 
That would be quite pointless, however, if it were not for the 
initial purity of the spring and ‘the underground sources that 
fed it. 

The first person I was in love with in the partisans was 
not Glasha at all. My love for Glasha which came later 
seemed to take source in my adoration of Kosach. Yes, Kosach! 
Boyish and funny as it was, with its reveries, phantasies, 
grievances and joys, you could not call it by any other name 
but love. 

Even before I joined the detachment, I had heard a lot of 
things like: “‘Kosach’s men, oho, they don’t take just any- 
one!’’, ““Armed like commandos’’, “All Kosach’s men are expe- 
rienced soldiers, they know how to fight!’, “Kosach’s men 
are waging battle’’, ““Kosach’s men, Kosach’s lads...’’. 

I did not simply dream of becoming a partisan, for quite 
a few of them passed through our village, but one of Ko- 
sach’s men for sure. 

I managed to get hold of a weapon without which you 
could not even ask to join him. Fedka Sparrows’ Death told 
me how to do it. He, the son of the collective farm’s 
book-keeper, had freckles all over his face like the speckles 
on a sparrow’s egg. He was only fourteen years old, two 
years younger than me and, in order to make my constant 
advantage in that appear less, Fyedka kept on trying to find 
things to boast about. This time he pulled two small hand 
grenades, out of a hollow in a tree trunk and showed them 
to me as I stood under the tree. 

“Well, what do you say?” he asked with a proud ring 
in his voice. 
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My amazement must have been so delightfully gratifying 
to him that he decided to finish me off. He took me into 
the marshes. From beneath an uprooted tree stump he pulled 
out, wrapped in a piece of tarpaulin, what I had long dreamed 
of, a rusty rifle, its butt rotting slightly, but the genuine 
article nevertheless. Now even a fool could have seen that 
the advantage I gained from being two years older was sheer 
presumption and effrontery on my part. 

“All mght,” said Fedka, becoming kinder, “‘they’ve got 
plenty where this came from.” 

I was perplexed. 

“The little old dead men,” Fedka explained. ‘So what?” 

Involuntarily I glanced at my fingers which immediately 
opened out and which had suddenly become sticky. This was 
why the wooden parts of the rifle were so black, as if they 
had been scorched. 

The next day we set out for the graves. There were 
many of them in the pine forest on the sand dunes. This 
is where they buried them in 1941. They were interred where 
they were killed, each in his own trench. The battle thun- 
dered on for a long time here in Polesye, among the forests. 
The Germans had already taken Smolensk, but here in the 
forests and swamps they were checked by armoured trains 
and the cavalry of Oka Gorodovikov with his big moustache. 

The yellow sandy mounds of the trench graves had settled, 
grown over with heather like a camouflage net disguising them. 
Fedka sat down under a bush and had a smoke. 

I stood in front of him with the spades, ready to beg 
“Better not do it!” 

‘‘Well?”’ he inquired sullenly. 

I did not know what he meant. 

“Have you hired me? Arbeiten!” 

I, most likely, blushed. 

“Give it to me!” he tore the spade out of my hand. 
‘Dead men don’t get tooth-ache!” 

The damp yellow sand, bright like fresh blood, gradually 
built up around us and we kept going deeper and deeper 
down into the ground. I sprang out of the trench suddenly 
for the earth seemed to be moving away, sliding slipperily 
under my bare heels. 

“You running off for some water?” Fedka shouted scornfully. 

“It’s cramped with both of us in there,” I explained, 
choking on my sticky saliva. 
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Fedka threw something black like a piece of burnt paper 
out onto the yellow sand. 

“This is a German ... the buttons are German ... there’s 
not a thing here!” 

“Why?” I forced myself to take an interest, although if 
I had been alone now I would have liked to have left, to 
have run away. I had the feeling that I had lost something 
for ever. 

Fedka banged about in the pit with his spade, trying to 
detect the sound of metal. 

“I’ve already told you! They don’t have them in their 
graves. It’s a proven fact. They buried their dead without 
weapons.”’ 

A sound like the thud from wood thundered in my cranium. 
Fedka looked me in the eyes. 

“Little helper, eh! Well, get on and fill it up. Am I your 
slave?” 

He walked away to one side and lay down with his eyes 
shut, and I began to fill the pit up with the already dry 
sand. 

It was not until we dug the third pit that the spade 
(his, not mine) rang out as it struck something. At this 
point, I forgot about everything else. 

The rifle was lying in fresh sand and we were standing 
over it. The metal. was so rusty that it was yellow lke a 
buttercup in spring, and the wooden parts of it which were 
as black as coal were impregnated with the odour and 
dampness of death. 

“We've got it,” I cried out. 

It was with this very rifle that I asked to join Kosach’s 
men. (I had to put a new canvas strap on it). 

I did not begin by telling Mum, knowing how difficult 
it was for her to make such decisions, but got straight down 
to business. Twice we went (and we took Fedka with us) to 
saw down telegraph posts. The lads we knew who were with 
Kosach were rewarded with cartridges for taking us with them. 
Fedka hid them away somewhere. But Fedka was again 
racked with envy. | 

“It’s all right for you. You haven’t got a father.” 

But I did have a mother. I summed up my courage, 
summoned all my ingrained fearlessness of a rather unsat- 
isfactory pupil and told Mum that her son was a partisan. 

My little sisters, twins of seven, examined the partisan who 
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had suddenly announced himself in their family with enthu- 
Siastic and pitying expectation, for they thought that he was 
going to cry now. Our mum was quick to go for the belt 
and even for the stick. Then she herself wept, but you 
would be likely to howl before she did. 

This time she was the first to cry. She wépt softly and 
helplessly, looking at her twins’ little mugs, flat like saucers, 
casting a glance round at the walls, and the corners of the 
house, as if the family needed to run away immediately, to 
leave everything. 

She went into the kitchen without uttering a word. She 
busied herself there around the stove and wept, and we talked 
in whispers. 

“Will they give you a horse?” 

“Pl get one myself. Kosach’s men get everything them- 
selves.” 

“Will you let us have a ride on it? Will you sow the 
seeds in our kitchen garden? Otherwise it will be hard for 
Mummy.” 

“IT shall come and do it. You’re a partisan’s family now.” 

‘‘Mummy’s crying.” 

“She always does... When daddy went away to fight the 
Finns she did as well... You were too little to remember 
that.” 

Our twins were not regarded as beauties, even Mum would 
speak of them with a pitying smile (when they were next 
to one another it was hard not to smile): ‘‘Good heavens, 
little old ladies are growing; its bad enough having one, let 
alone two.” 

I loved their flat faces with their thick lips although 
I often used to shout at them, like a bad-tempered lout when 
they would not leave our band of kids alone. But in our own 
home we were friends. Anyone would have been touched by 
that pair of submissive smiles on those kindly little mugs, 
a double portion of respect for an older brother. 

Now, when Mum cried and looked at them in that way 
and at the walls, I felt guilty. For the first time it struck me 
well and truly how everything might end. These were times 
when no family could feel safe, let alone partisan families, 
who needed a great deal of luck and good fortune if they 
were to survive, for the Germans hunted them down all the 
year round. 

“Come on, let me,sew your father’s collar on for you. Get 
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up in the loft and bring it here,”’ said Mum, turning towards 
us from the stove; we had immediately stopped talking. ‘“Some 
devil will find it and take it anyway. Or they'll burn it.” 

I rushed out into the inner porch and flew up the ladder. 
Among some rags near a deck-chair I unearthed the sleeve 
of an old jersey reeking of tobacco. The sleeve contained 
the only valuable our family possessed, an astrakhan collar 
rolled up in tobacco leaves to protect it from the moths. 

Mum sewed the collar with its gleaming black curls onto 
my faded red-brown school coat, while we sat by there in 
a communion of silence and expectation. Mum’s straight, thin 
shoulders shuddered with the cold, and I ran and brought 
a warm old shawl from the cupboard. When the shawl was 
round her shoulders, mum’s figure did not seem so angular 
and she seemed to become kinder through and through, more 
sorrowful and pensive. It was when she was like this, with 
the shawl round her in the chilly dusk, that she would tell 
us about life in the town, about her youth, and about 
father. (I came from the town, but my little sisters were 
born in the country. My father himself had requested the job 
at the tractor pool and he was manager there right up until 
the war with Finland started. Then something incompre- 
hensible and stunning happened—he was taken prisoner. Two 
letters had arrived from somewhere in the north before the 
new war started.) 

Mum’s shawl and the astrakhan collar that Father had 
bought for his coat were all that was left of our ‘“‘manager’s” 
life style. We had begun to sell our things from the town 
even before the war started. 

Mum finished sewing, and she looked at my coat with the 
luxurious collar and even smiled, ‘It came in useful at last.” 

Gladdened by her smile, we hastened to try on the coat: 
the twins held it like a fur coat for a rich gentleman to don, 
and I was ordering them about like valets. The astrakhan 
smelt of tobacco as if it has already been worn. It probably 
seemed like it to Mum as well. 

“You'll smell of dad’s tobacco.” 

I breathed in deliberately cheerfully and loudly and smelt 
it, afraid that she would start crying again. My little sisters 
poked their noses in as well, but I ordered them to wipe 
their noses first, and they wiped them obediently. 

The first days and weeks at the partisans’ camp were for 
me a veritable feast of things to learn. Discipline in the 
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detachment was almost like that in the army, Kosach’s men 
prided themselves on this for all their neighbours to see. But 
they were partisans all the same; everything they did was 
with inventiveness, cheerful swearing and with a small portable 
gramophone with one record for all moods “Stop being angry, 
Masha’. This ‘“‘Masha”’ sounded different when things were 
going well and when the dead were brought back and the 
partisans wandered round the camp gloomily and without 
saying a word. 

We, Kosach’s men, loved to see ourselves as others saw us. 
Once a captured polizei man, told us how he had hidden 
in the cellar and how he had heard us attacking from there, 
what we had shouted, our very words. We used to make 
a special effort to go and listen to the man and, being aware 
that he had hit the nail on the head, he did his utmost to 
make up the most complicated swear-words that we were 
supposed to have said. 

It was considered obligatory to fight in a cheerful manner. 
It was only the beginners who described the fighting seriously 
and in detail; Kosach’s experienced men talked of it as amus- 
ing, almost ridiculous adventures. Someone would come tearing 
along, having barely hooked it from the Germans, his eyes each 
as big as an apple, but he was already thinking up a story, 
trying to find something funny in what had happened just 
as if he had been playing some kind of cruel, but cheerful 
game with the Germans. If it had not turned out all nght 
and the Germans had made our tails hot, that was made out 
to be funny too. And only when the dead were brought 
back, it was best not to go near if for some reason you had 
not been involved in the fight, for they would bite your head 
off as if you had been a stranger. In the evening they 
would sing songs softly and listen pensively as a prewar ba- 
ritone assured Masha that “‘our life is splendid on sunny days”. 

Kosach was respected in the detachment, perhaps even 
feared, but feared very much in a partisan way, too: they 
would say that that was just the kind of handling they de- 
served, that you should look sharp and be able to slip 
away even from Kosach, otherwise you were not Kosach’s man! 

All the same, there was something about him they did not 
understand, even I noticed that. Yes, he was tough, perhaps 
even too tough, but then he was brave, and Kosach’s men 
knew that he would never leave them lying there wounded as 
others sometimes did; even when we were ambushed no one 
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would have dreamed of breaking loose and running unless 
commanded. The courageous man would not run because he 
was courageous, nor would the coward run because he was 
a coward and he knew that Kosach would decide his fate 
for him. 

But that mystifying smile of his, the ironical attitude it 
revealed towards everything, whether good or bad! That smile 
annoyingly made everyone and everything level. It was as if 
Kosach only saw and remembered you when you were in 
front of him. Each time he appeared to be noticing you for 
the first time. 

But perhaps this did not disconcert others. But I, I was 
in love, you see! 

There I was, standing at my post near the headquarters’ 
dug-out. The camp was slowly falling asleep, and the unsad- 
dled horses under the awning were sonorously sorting through 
the dried clover. Someone was walking towards the headquarters, 
making the last year’s leaves, which were slightly stiff with 
frost by evening, rustle loudly. In the chilly twilight I rec- 
ognised the big figure of Kosach in his short sheepskin 
jacket and cap with ear-flaps. 

“Who goes there?” I called menacingly, glad that he 
would hear me, my partisan’s cry, but I was a little shy. 
For I had recognised him, and he knew that I had rec- 
ognised him; it was as if I was suggesting we played a 
game.‘‘Password!”? I demand, more softly this time. 

He kept walking towards me out of the darkness, without 
saying a word or slowing his pace. I pulled back the trigger, 
but said immediately, “Is that you, comrade commander?” 

I might as well shout out, “Ah, I recognised you, aha!” 

Kosach walked quickly up to me and pushed my rifle 
to one side as if it had been a stick. 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” 

A game is a game, but what a game he was proposing 
to me! 

“I recognised you strai ghtaway.” 

“If a person does not give the password, then shoot him!” 

“But I... 

“It makes no odds.” Kosach looked into my perplexed 
and aggrieved face closely and attentively and grinned: “Two 
days in the guardroom.” 

This was probably to make it clear to me that war was 
a game in earnest and a fierce one. : 
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But this was where Kosach’s men took notice of their 
commander’s character. It was really nasty, chilly and uncom- 
fortable in the guardroom in the daytime: the bunks made of 
alder poles were cleared away and, standing or squatting in 
the freezing cold dug-out, you would breathe into your collar 
permeated with the smell of father’s tobacco... But then at 
nights! At nights you enjoyed all the privileges, the extra 
special care of the guards. 

I wonder if they told Kosach, even after the war, how 
they fed those under arrest out of headquarters’ rations. 

I had a hand in that too, when I had to stand on guard 
near the cook-house. You used to stand there, knowing that 
they would soon come out. (The rattling of saucepans instead 
of a password). 

‘“‘Watch out when you’re on watch!” someone like Ginger or 
Zuyenok would sob with a chuckle, their sleeves rolled up to 
the elbow. He would pick pieces of meat out of the smaller 
“headquarters” kettle, blow on his fingers, and you, the sentry, 
would have to hold the mess-tin as well. One mess-tin for 
all those under arrest. 


Kosach was sitting behind me, just as he was, but quite 
different as well. I do not know what he is like now, though. 

At that time, we gave the man something of our own, 
something good and something bad, so that he took something 
from us with him. 

And now we had taken back what was ours, retrieved it, 
and although he seemed the man he used to be, he was 
different for that matter. 

People live this change in different ways. Some would be 
terribly surprised and take umbrage: ‘Only yesterday their 
life and death were in my hands, and here they are, each 
having the right to live, as he pleases, as if he and his 
fate had not been completely in my power just:a short time 
ago”. Some would live and keep pondering what they could 
have done yesterday, how they could have dealt with you! 

I do not think Kosach is like that. He knew how to 
command. But I do not believe that was all there was to it. 
His ironical, at times even incongruous smile seemed as if he 
was somehow looking on from the side at what he was doing 
so skilfully and firmly. Most likely he was not getting his 
own back on the Germans, on the nazis alone, but on some- 
thing else as well. May be it was on the war itself? Perhaps this 
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was the reason why he was less of a Kosach man than all 
of us and this was why the things he did so exactly and 
firmly did not bring him closer to people. Yes, we had given 
up to him something of our own and he bore within him 
something of ours. But it was not a cheerful sense of despera- 
tion like Kostya, our chief of staff, but something quite 
different. Perhaps it was a human need to wreak vengeance 
on the war by waging another war, to avenge himself on the 
war for it falling to his lot to come face to face with it. 

Perhaps I am making Kosach a more complicated person 
than he really is. But he is not to be oversimplified either. 

Pines I ought to say that I hardly know Kosach as he is 
today. 

All the way there he did not say a word. Both he and 
Glasha were silent. When she saw him, possibly her face did 
not betray anything of what she felt. People learn to keep 
their face straight, but their hands will give everything away, 
and her hand had been resting on my shoulder. 

I had always thought myself an ugly person, even when 
I could see. As if a person who can see can be an ugly 
person. But before I met Glasha, I did not pay much at- 
tention to that. When I became a member of the detachment, 
I even thought very highly of myself. I had a mnifle and 
grenade, I was a partisan, what other beauty could a person 
wish for! 

And then a girl looked at this partisan. She burst out 
laughing for the whole street to hear, and all at once became 
different. 

As if on purpose, that day came along damp, cold and 
muddy. The hay under me which I had taken from a meadow 
flooded with water from melted snow was also damp and 
heavy. Lying on top of a high cartload of loose hay, I was 
going down the village street, looking for a house to have 
lunch in... Suddenly I saw Kosach riding a strong, fiery 
stallion, followed by the adjutant wearing straps and with hussar’s 
whiskers. While my thoughts were wandering in admiration of 
us, Kosach’s men, Zhenka the adjutant and I changed places 
(all in the mind, of course); he was now sitting on my Cart 
and I was bounding along on his steed; I was so lost in my 
fantasy that I completely forgot about my own horse, old 
fat-haunched Goering, and it, the fascist critter, played a right 
trick on me, too. I was suddenly aware that the cart was 
tilting, that I was slipping and sliding together with the hay, 
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slowly and inevitably into one of those puddles you get in 
spring. 

“Go on, fall in, it will be drier there!’ shouted Zhenka, 
absolutely letting me down in the eyes of Kosach, who 
looked round at us angrily. But we all looked round when 
we heard the girl laughing loudly. I was ready to do away 
with myself and Goering as well and that laughing creature, 
too, who just had to choose this moment to appear. With the 
long legs of a baby stork stuck in huge worn out boots 
like pink candles in candlesticks, she held a dirty bucket on 
her graceful outstretched arm and in the other hand a big, 
thick sheepskin mitten. She was gathering up for the pigs the 
manure that the horses had been kind enough to leave behind, 
and she was getting a real laugh out of it too! 

Glasha likes to recall that incident; she finds especially 
funny my indignation at the time at the way she held her 
bucket in a ballet-like pose. But it turned out that it was 
Zhenka with his sideboards, pulling faces that made her laugh, 
and not me and my cart at all. 

Kosach and Zhenka turned into her yard. They had also 
decided to take a short rest. I was in no fit state for that. 

Glasha lived with her mother who was still a young, 
shapely woman. She had only ever seen photographs of her 
father, smiling from ear to ear. Maintenance from him used 
to arrive from somewhere in the Urals. One day another 
photograph arrived showing a whole bunch of smiles like her 
father’s. These were Vera, Nadezhda, and Lyubov, Glasha’s 
little sisters on her father’s side who lived far, far away. 

In the village Glasha and her beauty of a mother were 
referred to as Glasha-Win-Ten-Grand and Ulyana-Win-Ten- 
Grand. It so happened that they had been lucky enough to 
win this sum on bonds; it had even been reported in a local 
newspaper. It was at that time that the owner of the house got 
his head turned, and embarked on a series of heady adven- 
tures that carried him as far as the Urals where he finally 
settled down. 

At first it was not Kosach that Glasha was attracted to, 
but Zhenka “if only he hadn’t been so free with his hands’’. 
She and Zhenka used to argue, throwing water over each other; 
they would almost come to blows and try to justify themselves 
loudly and angrily, she to her mother and he to the com- 
mander with the words ‘“‘Let him (her) not start it!” 

In the summer of 1943 the Germans started to bomb the 
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villages where the partisans lived. Glasha suddenly came to 
be in our detachment. Ulyana begged Kosach to take her, 
although even in the cook-house and the medical unit we had 
men working almost exclusively. Glasha’s mother justly thought 
that it was safer at the partisans’ camp anyway than in the 
camp for families where she herself moved with the rest of 
the villagers. 

In the beginning a short-haired girl as skinny as a bean 
pole, lanky, shy and swift began to be seen around the cook- 
house and the medical unit. She was fairly tall for her 
seventeen years, but she had such narrow shoulders, drawn up 
tightly together as if in embarrassment. She had such joyful 
blue eyes that at times she seemed just like a little girl. 

What happened did not do so immediately, but after 
another blockade, that is, the Germans’ attempt to encircle and 
destroy the detachment. The blockade ended, and we began 
to notice many things around us again. People usually came 
out of a blockade as if they had just been through a wasting 
illness, exhausted but longing incredibly for quiet, sleep, 
laughter, voices, and the light of day. Day would become 
day again and the night night; the moon was no longer like a 
flare, and human shadows like graves. 

It was at that time that we discovered a ‘“‘commander’s 
woman”’ living around us. 

The Germans had destroyed our previous camp, burned it 
down. Now we were living in a different tract of forest. 
We were no longer sleeping in dug-outs but in cabins built 
of branches and fir-tree bar, or just under the trees. 

Towards morning you would keep watch in this temporary 
camp surrounded by the fir-trees, bashfully naked and shiv- 
ering from cold now they had been stripped of their bark. 
Suddenly, in the cabin farthest from the road you notice 
a pair of bare feet slip out from under a sheepskin coat and 
be drawn back again under the coat startled. Kosach’s voice 
could be heard in the cabin, implausibly good-natured, as 
well as Glasha’s laughter, all of a sudden the resonant 
laughter of a woman. 

If Kosach were to leave at that time, he would be 
followed by looks full of love and jealousy as Glasha and 
I watched him go. Once our glances met. Kosach rode past 
me thoughtfully, his horse going at a trot. I watched him go 
and then looked round at the cabin. Glasha sat there, pulling 
the sheepskin coat round her knees as she felt the cold. 
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When she lost sight of Kosach in the trees, her eyes acci- 
dentally came upon the sentry. I do not know what she read 
in my glance, but it would seem that it grudgingly allowed 
her to love the commander. Fear flickered across her face, 
and she withdrew into the cabin. 

Now the ‘“‘commander’s woman”’ used to get up later than 
everyone else. But I understood that this was because she was 
afraid of us, of our little smiles and our looks. Everything 
that Kosach possibly did not notice depressed her doubly as 
soon aS morning came and day broke. 

So, our camp would wake up, its occupants coughing, 
laughing, having a smoke and washing in the yellow water 
of the swamp looking like cold tea.Some would be gnawing 
on rusks, some were rubbing flints together or were bringing 
lighted wood from the kitchen to make a little camp fire to 
protect themselves from the mosquitoes and some were exam- 
ining their weapons. Night had come to an end, but day had 
not yet started. It was the very time to shout to one another 
loudly across the camp, to have a discussion or a laugh 
about something or someone. 

It seemed as if there was no one at all in the comman- 
der’s cabin. The “commander’s woman” used to appear be- 
fore us already dressed and with her hair done. She would 
walk round the side to the barrel of water, and would wash 
without making a sound as if she were afraid of waking 
someone up. More often than not, she would be wearing 
neat boots and a grey German sweater, which did not cover 
up her skinny neck, but on occasions she would appear in 
a ridiculous black silk loose-fitting dress on her narrow shoul- 
ders. She wanted to look as an adult as she possibly could in 
front of us, but she appeared even more unprotected in that 
long dress. Especially with that flat and unpleasant, somehow 
alien female whiteness showing through the black silk. 

That was our “commander’s woman” for you, her eyes 
cast down, her lips pressed together, her face sleepy and 
unfriendly. But if someone, someone older and kinder, were 
to call to her or say hello to her, she would shudder, blush 
from head to foot startled and joyous, and the hunched up 
narrow shoulders would move around, struggling with a feeling 
of awkwardness and embarrassment. 

But when Kosach was in camp, she would forget about 
us and herself as well. She only had eyes for him. Just :as 
a shadow quivers as a ray of the sun catches and overtakes 
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it (gradually becoming lighter and growing in it), so would 
She blush and brighten up when Kosach was around. 

We were getting ready to go on a mission. The general 
formation of the detachment was in a clearing overgrown 
with stunted bushes. Everyone else was standing, only we, 
the drivers, were sitting on the carts. We could see everything 
as we were so high up. Shardyko, as the detachment com- 
missar, addressed a few words to the men. As long as I can 
remember, he always walked around with his hand or arm 
bandaged or a dressing round his head. The bullets seemed 
to make a special effort to hit that agile little body. Kostya, 
our chief of staff, once explained why this happened. ‘‘You’re 
a smart one, you are, commissar. You want to keep pace 
with everyone everywhere at once. If you’re running through 
the rain, you will catch all the drops, yours and other 
people’s as well. You’re used to making home-to-home rounds 
on a collective farm, telling people what to do. No, let each 
person find out what he has to do for himself!” 

Kosach listened to the commissar’s words, his head hung, 
buried in thought or simply waiting to give the general order. 

Glasha was waiting among the supplies platoon boys and 
the wounded. I could see how she was waiting for him to 
look at her. (I even became angry with him at times that she 
should have had to wait like that, and he, cross about so- 
mething, did not notice). At last, he raised his head and 
looked her way. He looked for an indiscreetly long time, his 
mind on some problem of his own. His eyes shifted to the 
commissar. But it was already too late. As if summoned, 
Glasha moved towards the middle of the clearing. And, as if 
on purpose, she was wearing that same dress, that awkwardly 
long silk dress. 

The whole detachment observed her strange, sleep-walking 
movement. The commissar stopped speaking and looked at 
Kosach disapprovingly. Kostya, our chief of staff, gave a laugh 
after saying something. 

My heart stood still as I watched Glasha going towards 
the centre of the glade without remarking either the sudden 
silence or Kosach’s sullen face behind the grin. But suddenly 
she noticed it as if she had pricked herself. She stopped, 
looked round horror-stricken, like someone who has found 
himself on an ice-floe that has drifted away from the shore. 
Kosach turned away, and she ran off into the woods. 

If there was something about her that I loved at that 
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time, it was precisely the fact that she was so in love with 
Kosach. It was a reflection of my own teeung for Kosach 
cast on her. 

In my childhood I was in love with the brother of a girl 
in my class, in a reflection in just the same way. For me he 
was a living model, a copy of his sister. The eyes were the 
same, the mouth was the same, you need not be afraid to 
look, you could look to your heart’s content. The little boys 
tormented the weak-willed, whining son of the teacher who 
had come from other parts, but I watched over him and pro- 
tected him. Sensing my incomprehensible dependence on him, 
he, in his turn, tyrannized me and acted capriciously. But 
this made him even more like his sister and made me even 
more attached to him. When I was with him, I could mention 
the name of that girl, unintentionally as it were; I could say 
it aloud in front of everyone, out loud—this is what it 
really meant to me, this was the special sweetness of it. 

This is apparently how I perceived Glasha at first. It was 
almost like that. But she did not heed my secret, conspira- 
torial kindness, my guardianship, she did not notice our 
triple union. This was the case right up to that very meeting 
in the glade where the red grasshoppers flew away and 
sprayed out from under your feet. 


Sometimes it seems to me that these sparks, these swiftly 
moving points on the black screen of my blindness are not 
little shivers of pain, that they issue from there, from our 
clearing. I had been to the glade before that, often seeking 
my Goering there, but I did not notice the red grasshoppers 
although they were, of course, there the whole summer through. 

But summer was already drawing to a close. The damp, 
warm forest smelt of mushrooms, blueberries, and oily rotten 
stuff like an old cellar. The woodpecker could be heard 
tapping on the trees. At first it seems like the firing of 
a machine-gun far away. You listen hard—no, it is close at 
hand, the woodpecker is making a real effort. There will not 
be any fighting today, it will be tomorrow, towards morning. 
My immediate boss, Sashka, was sitting in camp, greasing 
his machine-gun. I was in charge of the horses and the cart. 
Something serious must be going to happen if they were 
taking the machine-gun carts. I could see the grey back of our 
trace-horse in the bushes on the other side of the glade. 
This meant that Goering was somewhere around. I was busy 
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gathering nuts. There were so many nuts that you could pick 
them with your eyes closed. You would catch hold of the 
branch, crumple up the dryish leaves that pricked your palm 
until you found the solid, heavy cluster of nuts. The green 
flesh of the nut left a sour taste and a coolness in your mouth... 

At first the hazel-nut grove dragged me into the dark 
thicket of the forest and then led me out and pushed me out 
onto the other side of the clearing. 

There I heard the weeping of a woman and then a child. 

I espied Glasha lying under an oak tree, her narrow 
back quivering under the black silk, I myself was at a loss, 
unable to understand where the crying child was. Then the 
muffled sobbing of a woman turned into the sobs of a child. 
The woman was lying there on the hard rib-like roots 
sticking out of the ground under the oak-tree in her long silk 
dress and choking on infantile tears. Her little boots stood 
by her head with the puttees hung neatly on them to dry. 
Her bare legs and feet shuddered angrily in response to 
mosquito or ant bites. | 

Greedily and frightened, my eyes scrutinised the whiteness 
of her woman’s skin sharply set off by the black silk. Glasha 
suddenly sat up, tucked her legs under her, and grabbed 
her boots. 

“Oh, it’s you...,”” she said in such a tone as if it was 
only Goering breaking out of the bushes. 

“I’m looking for my horse,’ I explained why I was there 
at all. 

How neatly the little boots stood at the side of her, the 
weeper. 

When the war was over, Glasha recalled: “‘I used to walk 
right through the camp, talking to people if anyone spoke to 
me, laughing and guffawing, but I would be going to have 
a cry. The camp would be behind me, no one could see me, 
but I would still not have burst into tears; I would be 
hastening towards my glade, to the oak-tree. I would run to 
it, pull off my boots, make myself comfortable, hang my 
puttees up to dry—now everything was comfortable and 
nice—and at last, I would give way to my tears, such sweet 
tears because they had been held back for so long.” 
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I found the fact that frightened, tearful Glasha looked 
almost ugly with her swollen lips, lack-lustre, furious eyes, 
very touching. She must surely have become plainer and 
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lacking in vitality specially for me so that it was simpler and 
easier for me to be with her. Grateful that she was so gen- 
erous and kind, although she was unattractive (she even 
sniffed like a boy), I stood there and did not go away, 
amusing her with my notions regarding the fighting the next 
day. It must be a big garrison if we were taking the machine- 
gun carts. It was good that we were going to have a show 
of strength. There had long been talk of another blockade 
(they would come in the autumn, to grab the harvest) and 
our detachment was right in the very salient of the zone 
controlled by the partisans. We needed to widen that salient, 
and in general we had not seen much action for a while. 

“TJ don’t go on the operations,” said Glasha, without 
hearing my discourse out, “I’m the lady commander, you see!” 

She looked at me as if I had called her that, as much as 
to say, “All the more fool you are!” 

I readily agreed. That went without saying, it was obvious... 

‘Well, now you can do what you like with your com- 
mander. I’m going to have a baby. Even if you all fall 
apart with malice!” 

I looked askance in fright, just as if this were going 
to happen right now. There was something about me, some- 
thing about my lanky, flabby figure that meant that Glasha 
was not shy of me at all. 

“That’s the very thing to do,” I said gladly, “‘You’ve 
got the right idea. When the war ends, you'll have...” 

I could have said “‘we’ll have’: I eagerly thought of her 
as one of us in that imaginary world of mine where Kosach 
and I were close friends, and Glasha did not interfere with that. 

“You've got the right idea!’ Glasha said, mocking at my 
enthusiasm. “‘You’re a right little fool, aren’t you!” 

She looked at me in such a way, however, as if begging 
me to repeat that stupid remark. And I was quick to do so. 

“So, you’re going to be a mum, then!” 

It was as if I had dealt a blow at her with that word: 
she suddenly blushed agonisingly, turned away and got to grips 
with putting on her boots. 

“Yes, of course our commander’s...” I dragged on and 
tried to help Glasha to continue our conversation. ‘““When the 
war’s over...” 

“Do you think I don’t know that you have a ‘mother- 
-in-law’ in every village?” 

And again it was as if someone was rubbing salt into the 
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wound, she even groaned. She stood up and walked across 
the glade. Somehow I could not put an end to the conversa- 
tion, I kept dragging it out idiotically in her wake, I just 
went on talking. Glasha remained silent, almost hostile, and 
at last I stopped talking. 

She was ahead of me, I was about ten paces behind her. 
We were walking among piles of logs that had collapsed. 
The warm, sour odour of the rotten stuff tickled the nostrils. 
Before the war firewood used to be cut and sawn here. Blocks 
of birch, aspen and hornbeam wood were rotting away, caked 
and stuck together, covered with a frothy, foam-like fungus. 

A thick carpet of dense, young, spreading bushes stretched 
between the piles of logs. If you were to throw a stone into 
them, it would bounce back as if it had fallen on rubber. 
Glasha was taking steps slowly, pensively.. The bushes were 
so dense that you had to balance on one foot while searching 
for somewhere to put the other foot down, and this pose 
probably cheered her up. It was just like the ballet posture 
she had taken up that time with the bucket. 

**Look, it’s pink!’ she said, referring to the jagged-leafed, 
spreading bushes. And it was true, they were completely 
bespattered with red. It was the woodland grasshoppers hiding 
in the warmed, dry shade of this green carpet tinged with red. 
They would shoot out from under our feet like flames from 
a camp fire, fly through the air and fall on the jagged 
leaves where they would immediately stay as if lifeless. A 
grasshopper sat on my palm like a little piece of charcoal 
smouldering away and coated with grey ashes. Glasha took 
it from me and put it down on her funny narrow hand. She 
let it shoot up into the air, and, like a flying spark, it went 
out amongst the green and pink leaves. 

I began to say what I was thinking out loud, that per- 
haps they were adapting. The war, the conflagrations, look 
how long that had been going on for, and there was not 
even any hope that it was going to come to an end. 

‘Perhaps they only live for a day,’’ Glasha objected. “What 
will they remember!” 

Then I began to feel sorry for them. What if they were 
born on a rainy day, then they would only see clouds! They 
would never know that the sky is sometimes clear and blue 
as blue can be... 

Glasha caught my furtive glance and looked at me mock- 
ingly and encouragingly as if I had not thought it but had 
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said something aloud about her eyes. She turned away and 
began to laugh. 

“What a funny boy you are! Especially when you're on 
your cart. You’ll make the Germans laugh themselves to death.” 

(This is what struck me most about Glasha at that time. 
She would sometimes be surrounded by lads laughing at one 
another softly and at her, and she would be like a thin 
stalk in the wind. Her long arms and the whole of her 
upright figure would be tearing themselves away from our 
glances just as girls do, and her huddled shoulders would 
move as if performing some kind of embarrassment dance. 
But her blue eyes were surprisingly daring, laughing eyes. 
They betrayed a joyful awareness of the strength that gathered 
and held us around her, the power that a woman has over us. 

In Glasha there was, nor did she lose it later, the 
awkwardness of a girl, a feeling of embarrassment when she 
moved and the audacity in those blue eyes that knew what 
effect they had). 

Almost thirty years have passed since we were in that 
green and pink glade. But how many times I have returned 
there in my dreams. The ground suddenly begins to smoulder 
with the red raindrops of the grasshoppers. Glasha and I look 
round at a loss as to where to put our feet. Then we run 
back. Above us, thundering lke a train rumbling across 
a bridge, the wave of fire rolls across the tree tops of the 
forest, showering us with hot sparks. When you wake up 
and for a long time you cannot understand where you are 
and where you have come from as you make efforts to open 
your eyes... 

When you lose your sight, the first terrible thing that 
happens to you is that you cannot open your eyes. You keep 
on trying but you cannot. This happens over and over again 
in your dreams. But at the same time you are tormented 
by the fact that, you cannot close them either. They are for 
ever open to the world! And to your inner self, to your 
memory. 

I followed Glasha step by step, watching the flying, dying 
sparks shooting out from under her little boot and my stiff 
boot. I could hear the hard cracking of the leaves underfoot, 
while my own footfall sounded like the light cheerful beat 
of a sonorous drum. And I knew that the fighting (and 
perhaps injuries or death) would not catch up with me until 
the following morning—a whole eternity away. 
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‘“Flyora, where did that name come from?”’ Glasha asked, 
turning round in such a way that she herself was standing 
still while her adult’s dress continued to swirl round her legs. 
She had long, straight legs and she did fine that trick of 
swirling her dress round them. 

I told her what “Flyora” meant (I had read it in a 
calendar). 

‘A flower?’ Glasha laughed. I laughed as well. Some flower 
I was with my monkey-like smile stretching from ear to ear, 
in that baggy German full-dress uniform and baggy trousers 
which I had exchanged with the scouts for my coat from home. 
“Let me have a shot.’ Glasha was already eyeing my rifle. 

‘““We’re not allowed to here,” I warned cheerfully, taking 
the rifle off my shoulder, “‘Kosach’s orders.”’ 

That name suddenly sounded unfamiliar, even somewhat 
taunting, and, just as if I were arguing, I said in a dull 
voice, “It’s only right, too. They'll soon be shooting up the 
camp.” 

Glasha was not listening, she left me on my own to face 
any possible trouble. She was aiming at the bottom of a tree. 
I swiftly lifted the barrel of the nile. 

‘Press it against your shoulder.” I took hold of her by 
the shoulder and elbow to show her how to do it. The silk 
was so slippery that I seemed to burn myself. 

“Tl do it myself.” 

She moved the rifle like an anti-aircraft gun and at last 
she fired. She handed me back my nifle and burst out 
laughing. 

“You poor thing, you'll be in the guardroom again.” 

‘“‘They’ve got to prove it first.” 

I sat down on a tree stump, pulled out my cleaning 
rod and fished around for a little bottle of oil in my gas 
mask bag. 

“How did you come to find this glade?” Glasha was 
walking about in front of me, kicking over the fly-agarics 
which flared in such bright splashes of colour amidst the 
grey-green aspen. 

“What do you mean? Surely that’s not difficult?” 

She had probably fled here so many times to have a good 
cry that she regarded it as her own secret glade. 

That evening we left the camp so as to have the garri- 
son surrounded by morning. What garrison we would find out 
when we got there. Because it was like this, the feeling with 
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which you usually prepared for- and went on a mission was 
doubly intense. A link has already been forged between you 
and someone there (you do not know where’or whom) for you 
have to kill each other. Because you are aware of this, but he 
does not yet know it, you imagine what it. will be like for 
him, how he will hear the first shots striking home, how he 
will jump up in fright. For you yourself those first deafening 
shots are so familiar that they sound like a knock at the 
door, and you are filled with relief that you are at last 
coming face to face with the danger. “There it is!’ you say 
to yourself. 

When the detachment which had formed up was listening 
to the commissar, I was perched high on my cart once again 
at the back of my platoon, watching and waiting for Glasha 
to go over to Kosach. But he himself rode up on horseback 
to those who were crowding round the edge of the clearing. 
He said something and she looked at him so tenderly. 


..It had gone quiet in our bus. Drowsiness was even 
overcoming Kostya, our chief of staff. Only my Seryozha kept 
chattering away, painstakingly telling me what he could see 
through the window at -this moment and what had just gone 
by. Suddenly he burst out laughing and exclaimed, “Oh, Daddy, 
everything’s moving across your dark glasses... Oh, there’s a 
hare, a hare! Look, it’s in the clover!” 

‘““‘No-o, it isn’t, its in the buckwheat,”’ the words resounded 
in the sleepy calm. 


I was shell-shocked during the fighting at that time. The 
detachment was launching an offensive on a railway station 
from the direction of a stream and a meadow overgrown 
with birch and alder bushes. We had a long time to wait 
for the sun to rise, hiding in the bed of the stream, to 
which we had brought our cart down as well. At exactly 
five o’clock, without firing, we rushed towards the allotments 
above which the brick water-tower showed up darkly like the 
tower of a fortress. 

Our company commander, Ilya Ilyich, warned us just be- 
fore the attack, “Keep your sights on the water-tower. I 
wouldn’t mind betting there’s someone up there with a: ma- 
chine-gun! You can look after this for me.” 

He threw up to us on the cart a little book by Nekrasov 
“Who Can Be Happy In Russia’. 
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We placed the horses so that they were shielded by the 
low bank, at least leaving them concealed and we remained 
face to face with the tower. 

Shots had already rung out—the fighting had begun. 
Floating in the mist that precedes the dawn, the tower suddenly 
began to spatter flashes, teasing us unmercifully with a little 
red tongue of fire. Yes, that was a machine-gun, all right! 
Sashka immediately entered the duel with it. At first the 
German ignored us, firing on the attackers. Somehow Sashka 
just could not get the machine-gun in the right position and 
kept ordering me to move the horses from one side to the 
other. Our ‘‘Lewis’’, tall as a bicycle, was fixed on the mounting 
from a “Maxim’’, which was not a very comfortable hybrid 
as you could neither lie down behind it nor sit behind it 
unless you crossed your legs. And we did not have anything 
to shield us. Finally Sashka found the right position and the 
**Lewis”’ spoke through its nose in a bas clef, something like 
a bulldog. It chewed up its ribbon, turning it into a flat 
wafer. I handed him another one and helped to fit it into 
the slot. And then our turn came, but it hit the water behind 
us just as if stones were raining down. Sashka set “‘the bull-dog”’ 
on them again (that is what we called our machine-gun). I was 
holding another half metre long ribbon of bullets across my 
palms, rather like a waiter. There was nothing else for me to 
do except count the little stones dancing on the water around 
us. Suddenly a red snake appeared in the water, lithe and 
unhurried, becoming longer and longer... I did not realise 
straightaway that it was blood. Swiftly (in my mind’s eye) 
I felt myself all over. There did not appear to be anything 
wrong with Sashka either. The horses were standing there 
calmly and indifferently, but Goering kept lowering his muzzle 
to the water as if trying to catch the red snake with his 
lips. But it continued to grow long, winding with the current, 
floating away from us yet unable to tear itself away. 

“Hurry up!” shouted Sasha. “Get your skates on or he’ll 
nail us.” 

Now the firing intensified, now it died down, but it was 
already clear that the nastiest thing had happened: we had 
not crushed them in a single swoop, and now everything 
depended on who had more ammunition and time. We had 
less of both. 

German mortar shells were pounding the allotments. We 
could see the black peaks of the explosions. You simply 
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wanted to groan at the thought that they were ripping and 
rending our men apart who were lying low up there. Sashka 
let loose another stream of bullets into the little black aperture 
of the tower which was becoming more and more visible 
with every minute, its dark colour gradually becoming brick red. 

Immediately we felt we had got him, we had hit the German. 

“Come on, let’s get another one!’ cried Sashka, rubbing 
his sweaty freckled nose and his short-cropped hair with his 
sleeve from sheer joy. “Ill make him pay.” 

I put up four fingers. That was how many cartridge belts 
were left in the boxes. 

Clumping through the water, some one was running behind 
the bushes. It was Kosach’s aide. 

‘What are you doing here?! The commander ordered you 
to go over there, on the fringe over there ... closer to the 
forest... on the flank! Come on, get a move on!” 

But ‘our’? German came to life again. Showered with 
little stones, Zhenka fell towards the cart at my feet. 

“Did you see that?’ Sasha bawled at him. He was ever 
such a kind man and would get worked up at the slightest 
thing. He had been with the partisans a long time, joining the 
detachment along with Kosach. There had been time enough 
for his nerves to become frayed. He pressed the trigger again. 
With a rumble, “bull-dog” accurately counted off ten cart- 
ridges. It chewed up almost half the cartridge belt. 

I showed Zhenka how few cartridges we had left. 

“Come on! Kosach’s orders,” he shouted without even 
looking and ran off. The German released another shower of 
bullets. We heard them hit the wheel directly below us. 

“All right, let’s go, it’s an order,” cried Sashka. We were 
reloading the machine-gun when Kosach swooped down on us. 
Yes, it was certainly Kosach. 

“What do you think you’re doing? Firing at the skies? 
You bloody...” 

Never before had I seen that large and at the same time 
sharp-featured face so close. It looked sharp because of two 
scar-like furrows running down his cheeks from his eyes to 
his chin. And what eyes he had. His eyes were particularly 
striking. They looked furious and yet seemed to be grinning 
all the same, not a hint of mercy as he looked at me. But 
at last it was precisely me that his eyes perceived and rec- 
ognised. “Come on, up there!” 

Neither hearing nor understanding what Kosach and Sashka 
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were shouting to one another and what they were doing, why 
they were trying ‘to pull the butt of the machine-gun out 
of each other’s hands, I rushed towards the horses consumed 
by a burning sensation that what had happened was irretrieva- 
ble and fully prepared to do some last, terrible thing, which 
alone could put nght what had gone wrong. I dragged the 
horses on by their muzzles. Goering’s ear had been torn by 
a bullet (that was where the red snake had come from). 
Blood was trickling down into his distraught eyes and his 
foaming nostrils and stained my hands and the green sleeves 
of my German uniform. When I jerked the cart out of the 
water onto the bank, I tore it and the machine-gun away 
from Sashka and Kosach, and they immediately came to 
their senses. (When I went over it afterwards in my mind, I 
realised that Kosach had furiously and contemptuously pushed 
Sashka off and seized the machine-gun himself, but Sashka, 
swearing like a trooper and almost in tears had refused to give 
way). In the end, Sashka pushed Kosach away, ran up to the 
bank and tumbled onto the cart. “Get moving!” 

And move I did. For the first hundred metres probably 
because of the fit of temper and the dreadful bone-shaking 
we got as we raced across the hummocks in the meadow 
it seemed as if we were speeding along like lightning. I 
thrashed the horses with the whip-handle, bouncing up and 
down in agony on my knees, and Sashka, still holding on 
to the machine-gun for all he was worth, kept shouting, 
“Get going, move it!” 

When we flew out onto the meadow, the tower rose di- 
rectly above us, drawing closer to us, all aflame with the red 
rays of the rising sun. But the forest seemed to be miles 
away now. Mine and Sashka’s eyes met for we both got the 
same feeling at the same time; we already knew that we could 
‘go on rushing along like that for only a few more seconds. 
That feeling was quite distinct, as intense as if someone were 
counting out those seconds aloud. It was as if we could See 
ourselves from up there on that tall red tower: there we were, 
in a cart pitifully and defencelessly creeping across the meadow. 
We could see the German training his machine-gun on us, he 
would hit us any moment... Something snapped beneath us, 
the cart became warped, but we still kept rushing on, tramp- 
ling down those last seconds. Then, just as if they had 
stumbled the horses dropped with a crash right in front of 
us, caught by the explosion, and the cart flew on in a semi- 
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circle before overturning and hurling us out. (All the time I 
was flying through the air I was remembering where the 
heavy machine-gun was and where my head was...) 

There were explosions all around us. I was -tossed up 
into the air, torn away from myself and let down into a state 
of ringing silence. From there I looked out as if through 
a thick window glass at Sashka, crawling along so slowly, so 
terribly slowly. I could see what had happened to his leg, but 
he did not understand as he hastily pushed himself off the 
ground with that shuddering red stump, shedding blood on 
the grass. His boot and what was in it were trailing on a long 
trouser leg far behind. His huge eyes were full of expectation 
that he would see something any moment. I awkwardly 
stripped off my German jacket and crawled along that blood- 
-stained path. I caught hold of what remained of the leg, but 
could not wrap it up in my jacket. It pulled itself out of my 
hands as I tried to catch it and kept crawling away like 
a frightened little wild animal. It seemed to me that I could 
hear the piercing shriek of that little wild animal, creeping 
along that red path, shivering hurriedly. 


Anyone who has been wounded or shell-shocked even once 
is not the same person as he was before. He already knows 
what it will be like. Before that he only knew that he was 
mortal but now he has actually felt it. 

I went round the camp, smiling at everyone. I had dis- 
covered that it was cheering to be mortal, that there were 
masses of advantages to it. 

First of all, everyone starts to notice you and becomes 
fond of you. A wounded person is a highly respected indi- 
vidual among the partisans, noticed by everyone to such an 
extent that you feel uneasy because you are not used to that 
and you try to get rid of your bandages and crutches as 
soon as possible, so as to become like everyone else. (True, 
sometimes the opposite occurred; someone would enjoy wearing 
bandages as if they were epaulettes, but here the most awful 
thing would await him—people would suddenly lose interest 
in him; he would still like it, but instead he would get 
distrustful grins and scornful indifference...) 


Well, secondly the mortal one was an adult, on a par with 
everyone else. (Only children were immortal.). Immediately 
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to become closer to them, to the adults—that was worth 
losing immortality for. You could go there where they all 
were, where Glasha was... 

When they brought me in, deaf, limp owing to the noise 
in my head and suffering from nausea, Glasha ran over to the 
cart where I lay. Suddenly I saw her blue eyes against the 
floating grey sky—she had bent over me. Many carts had 
already passed, bearing the dead and the wounded, and she 
appeared, leaning over me and weeping. She had run up to 
those who had been killed, to the dead and then she spotted 
the faint, awkward smile of someone who was alive. She was 
so happy about it that she kissed him, the person who was 
alive (somewhere near his eyes) and it was not apparently 
until later that she realised she had kissed me. Such a shocked 
expression registered on my face which had been inert owing 
to nausea up till that moment that Glasha started back in her 
girlish indignation, but she smiled straight away and stroked 
the spot that she had kissed with her fingers, leaving it to me. 

Three days later I was already able to walk about the 
camp: it was silly to just lie there when you could get so 
many kind affectionate smiles. I strolled around, gathering them 
like mushrooms. What I was looking for was Glasha’s smile, 
but she was not there. Glasha was away from the camp for 
a whole week. I espied Kosach in the distance several times. 
He did not notice me again. But the shame, ardour and horror 
at the irretrievable that I had experienced by the stream 
made me even more attached to this man. 

Sashka, who had died from his wounds was buried in the 
forest by the path. Kosach had stood there, he looked grave 
and downcast, stooping in an unfamiliar manner. It was not 
allowed to sound a salute near the camp. Kosach threw down 
a handful of earth like the others, but he kept his fingers 
clenched round a lump of soil and I saw him take it right 
back to the camp with him... 

I used to go out into the clearing and sit there for a 
long time, deaf, lonely, and mortal. I no longer heard the 
dry patter of the grasshoppers as they rained down and I only 
watched the noiseless red sparks of them. The scales of 
things had become imperceptibly intermingled, and here I 
already seemed to be in the fiery redness of the explosions 
with a pulsating rumbling recurring in my head. A sense of 
alarm would come stealing up on me and begin to grow as to 
what would happen if there was fighting in the camp and I was 
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sitting there deaf and knowing ‘nothing about it. Something 
may have changed in the world drastically and menacingly and 
only I knew nothing about it. If anyone had seen how I used 
to return to the camp, so cautiously with my weapon at the 
ready, they would have decided that the real war was not 
enough for the lad, that he wanted to play at it as well. 

Once I fell asleep, warmed by the gentle caress of the 
autumn sunshine, resting comfortably between the high roots, 
like the arms of an armchair, of a very fat oak-tree. When I 
opened my eyes, there was Glasha. She was standing there, 
staring at me. I had already opened my eyes, but those 
blue eyes did not even waver, her face rigid, almost stern. At 
last she noticed that I had woken up, said something and sat 
down by the oak in the next “‘armchair” formed by the roots. 
She threw back her head so that the sun fell on her face, 
and sat stiff, her eyes closed, only the lids and the lashes 
quivered a tiny bit under the melting tears. Glasha was 
wearing a German sweater, open at the neck, revealing her 
neck that had grown even skinnier. She was wearing, as most 
women partisans did, a skirt on top of blue trousers which 
were tucked into her boots. 

But it was obvious that she was not seeing herself that 
day, that she was not thinking what she looked like, she 
could not care less. 

She muttered something without opening her eyes. Had she 
forgotten that I had become deaf and could not hear? Or 
was it all the same to her whether anyone heard what she 
was saying? I could not hear, but then I was glad of a chance 
to talk. About Kosach, of course. How else could I thank her 
for coming to sit by my side instead of going looking for him 
and spending time with him? 

Naturally, I know more about Kosach than she does. All 
these stories do not perhaps make such a difference to a 
woman’s love as they do to a boy’s. There was the story of 
how Kosach appeared in the forest along with seven other 
escaped prisoners of war who were taken to be German 
spies and sentenced to death. Both Sashka and Kostya were 
also among those seven. Sashka cursed and wept from anger 
and resentment. Kostya Chief of Staff kept asking for a smoke 
(both while they were led to the place of execution and 
while he was digging his grave), and the rest acted as if they 
did not believe that what was being done was being done in 
all seriousness. Suddenly, down in the half dug grave Kosach 
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said loudly, “When I finish you off, don’t whimper! All right?’ 

He had spoken out loudly (everyone had heard him), but 
no one knew whom he was talking to. (I do not know 
whether he himself could explain what he had in mind. It was 
Some kind of bitter, suppressed thought altogether and not 
a reproach or a threat. He could not have known that the 
fighting was going to start presently, that the Germans would 
appear two hundred metres away and that he, Kostya and 
Sashka, would display their mettle to such an extent that 
a few months later Kosach became commander of the platoon 
and then the detachment. The only thing that was strange was 
that they had already been lined up to be shot, but when the 
Germans fell upon them, they were immediately handed out 
weapons.) 

I kept on talking and talking, and all the time about 
Kosach and about the fighting with Sashka down by the 
Stream, and in everything I saw Kosach as being right be- 
cause he showed himself no mercy, he did not spare himself. 
It seemed to me that Glasha listened to me attentively and 
approvingly, although she kept her eyes shut. Suddenly she 
articulated the words, “‘Be quiet, you little fool!” 

I read it on her lips and in the irate look in her eyes. 

She stood up and walked across the clearing just as she 
had the time before. Something must have happened between 
her and Kosach! I was absolutely stunned by this conjecture. 
For things had turned out so fortunately, so well balanced. 
Where was I to go, whom was I to follow if they were no 
longer together? Without her for me there was something 
missing from him. And without him this glade and our 
meetings meant something quite different, something that I was 
not ready to think about right away. I was so accustomed 
to being conveniently sure that we used to go there so that 
Glasha could voice her thoughts about him and I would 
help her to do it... 

The fighting started immediately and was surprisingly close, 
not even beyond the brook where the embankment of the 
demolished, unused railway line lay, but on our side, almost 
in the camp. 

We went through the pine woods with their smell of pine 
needles and summer sand. As Glasha pushed the branches 
aside, her wrists became pricked all over by the needles, 
and she licked them eagerly with her funny tongue. Suddenly 
she stopped and looked at me inquiringly and beseechingly. 
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“Shots are being fired!’ I read. on her lips. She waved in 
the direction of the firing. 

‘“‘Are there a lot of shots?” 

She nodded. 

‘“Submachine-guns ?”’ 

“Ves!” 

That meant they were very close. 

I heard the explosions myself. My whole body somehow 
seemed to register them. It was probably mortar shells explod- 
ing. If they were already throwing grenades, then things 
must be really bad. 

Glasha was listening to the fighting and watching me just 
as if it depended on me whether what was already going 
on would be stopped. And precisely at such a time I was 
deaf as a stone! Being deaf was like being blind, it meant 
being open to what comes, being clumsy and helpless. It 1s 
like being in a cage; you are caught and anyone can come 
up and look at you. The Germans would not look for long... 

Glasha grabbed hold of my elbow with both hands. From 
her trembling fingers I sensed that they were shooting very 
close, right next to us in fact. I loaded my mfle and held 
it at the ready, looking round, but all the while I still 
remembered and thought about the fact that I was walking 
arm in arm with a girl like in an amusement park and that 
now they would see it, those same Germans would see it. 
It would be even worse (and it did seem to me much worse) 
if our own scoffers were to see us. And what if Kosach were 
to see us? 

Those fingers were tightening on my elbow and trembling 
at the nearness of the shots and the explosions. In a whisper 
I ascertained, ‘Are there machine-guns? There are submachine- 
guns, aren’t there?” 

Glasha looked upwards to show me that there were even 
aircraft as well. This could only mean a blockade and nothing 
less. Now the main thing was to get back to our own people, 
not to get cut off and be left alone. Glasha was either 
leading me or hanging onto me amidst the shooting I did not 
hear. In my head I had my own noise, an empty, senseless 
rumbling. We tried to skirt the shooting and the shouts (later 
Glasha said she heard German voices shouting) in order to 
get back to camp. We kept moving to the right to avoid the 
fighting and enter the camp from the other side. But no 
matter how far we walked, how much we ran, we were not 
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able to leave the fighting behind us. Glasha showed me that 
it was going on in front of us, to the sides of us and all 
around us. I was already becoming angry, thinking that she 
was probably confusing the shots with the echoes. I pulled 
her fingers off me and indicated that she should walk behind, 
that she should drop further back. I set out straight for 
the camp, I looked round. Glasha was shuffling along obe- 
diently behind, smiling guiltily and shyly. Involuntarily I smiled 
back at her, and she immediately approached me like one for- 
given. Once again she put her arm round mine. Something 
had altered between us and had already changed in me. Now I 
saw myself as someone quite different, and that someone did 
not stand on ceremony; it was up to him to save Glasha. 
This was now the main thing and let others be embarrassed 
and feel shy! 

Suddenly the pine tree that we were approaching splut- 
tered with white splinters, mute and terrifying as if exploding 
from within. Glasha had already fallen to the ground and 
was pulling me down by the flap of my jacket. The pine-trees 
were blowing up. Shreds of white like foam were bursting 
from under the bark. They were explosive bullets, but we 
could not see where they were firing them from. 

(Sashka had talked about them once, but then the froth 
was red; it was as if I was recalling it as I has seen it 
myself—those red squashy bursts. It was in 1941. He and 
Kosach were plodding along as prisoners in the dusty columns 
when suddenly a hare jumped out onto the road. The German 
guards excitedly and merrily shot at it and into the column 
at the same time. Right before Sashka’s and Kosach’s very 
eyes, the back of the head of the man walking in front of 
them burst open, spluttering red froth.) 

They were firing from the birch woods a hundred metres 
from us which showed up white beyond the trunks of the 
pine trees. I pushed Glasha, indicating that she should crawl 
away and she looked at me as if I could really change 
something in the whole world. 

Dark patches of people appeared against the white wall of 
birch-tree trunks as if filtering through them. They were 
coming away from the white wall of trunks and falling, coming 
unstuck and tumbling to the ground as if hit by a mute 
machine-gun. Then they were getting up again and stretching 
out in a line. 

Glasha, her head raised slightly, was watching me from 
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the ground with her big, defenceless blue eyes. Her face 
might be about to explode in a mass of red, too. 

The trees kept on spraying out white splinters in the 
silent terror. I moved my legs right up to Glasha’s face, 
indicating to her with a fierce grimace that she should creep 
away as fast as possible behind a dead fir-tree lying near- 
by. And all the time I was afraid that that face turned 
towards me would blow up in a red froth. Suddenly I 
imagined that only the face, those huge blue eyes were 
Glasha, and her body, hastily crawling away, was someone 
who had seized her and was dragging her along and this was 
the reason for the horror and the beseeching look in those eyes. 

The Germans walked by right next to the withered fir-tree 
bare of its needles, behind which we lay. I even saw how the 
German closest to us in a helmet and spotted water-proof 
cloak hesitated for a moment when he saw the fallen fir-tree, 
probably thinking that he ought to take a look behind it 
or fire a burst from his submachine-gun. That was such a 
tense moment that it seemed to me that even the cartridge 
in my rifle moved. The narrow young face remained turned 
in our direction for a little while longer. He did not fire his 
gun, however, nor did he walk up to the tree... 

When they disappeared from sight, we jumped up and ran. 
It was pointless and even very dangerous to run for we did not 
know who or what was fifty or a hundred metres ahead of 
us. But we were overwhelmed by the feeling that had been 
building up within us throughout those minutes, by a desire 
to get as far away as possible from the spot where we were 
now. The danger had ceased to be so imminent, it was no 
longer breathing into our necks, but was perhaps lurking 
ahead... 

“If you stand still—disaster will catch you up, if you run, 
you'll run into it yourself.” This is what Rubezh liked to say 
over and over again. Timokh Rubezh was a strange, funny 
man we met two days later. No one in the bus would 
remember him for they did not know him, that Rubezh. His 
path and mine came together for a short space of time, but 
only mine stretched further on and his came to an end. 
Probably someone somewhere other than Glasha and myself 
remember him, for he had a family, but all the same you 
got the feeling that of the living only Glasha and I knew 
that he had existed and while we fetained him in our memory 
it was true that he had existed. 
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It was. strange how I perceived the people in the bus at 
this moment as intermediaries through whom I could com- 
municate, as if with the living, with them, with Kostya, with 
Zuyenok, with Vedmed whom I had known and seen many 
years ago. It seemed as if Kostya, that noisy, laughing fellow, 
and Kosach who remained silent all the way, and Stoletov, 
had all come straight out of that distant past of twenty-five 
years ago. It is odd when your memories suddenly acquire 
flesh and blood and real voices... The sighted would have to 
exert themselves to picture in the present what Kosach, Zuyenok, 
Stoletov, and Kostya had been like a quarter of a century ago. 
But I did not have to make any effort, for I could only see 
them as they had been before. Those who were here today just 
confirmed that everything had indeed taken place... 

Glasha was squatting, resting against a tree. After that 
lunatic dash pallid and flushed patches began to spread over 
her cheeks, and her staring eyes mirrored an expression of 
dark fright. I stood over her, wiping the stinging sweat from 
my face and looking in all directions at once. Glasha indi- 
cated that shots could be heard everywhere, all around us. 

There was certainly no chance of us slipping into camp. 
And there would not be anyone there anyway, if that was 
what was going on. 

‘“*“Kosach will wonder where you are,” I said. 

Glasha pulled down the grey sweater, removed a birch 
leaf from the toe of her boot and scrutinised it. 

“It’s autumn already,” her lips and those eyes watching me 
said. I took the yellowed leaf from her which was still soft 
and fresh, as if she had said something vital, something that 
was important to us at the moment. 

If a blockade had indeed started, all this—the firing and 
the aircraft—was already occurring there now where my mum 
and my little sisters were. It would be a good thing if they 
had had the sense to leave immediately for the “‘islands’’ in 
the depths of the swamps. The people from our village had 
hidden there in 1941 and in 1942... 

Glasha looked at me and agreed with what I was thinking. 
My goodness, I was already thinking out loud! I was speaking 
at the top of my voice without noticing it. I went on as if 
nothing had happened, “There in my forest I shall ride over 
the Germans whenever I feel like it. They won’t be able to 
reach us there. When things quieten down, I’ll deliver you to...” 

I did not utter the word “Kosach’’. Her look prevented 
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me from pronouncing that name. Previously she had assisted 
me in uttering it, had demanded of me that I say it and 
here she was for some reason hindering me. 

We were walking through the forest once more,-and again 
Glasha pointed out where the firing was heaviest. We turned 
towards the little swamp, green with the long grass spreading 
over it. I filled my forage cap with water and, raising it 
above my head, I caught with my lips the stream of water, 
salty with sweat. Glasha drank from the palm of her hand. 

“You’re hungry,” I guessed. She nodded swiftly and looked 
at me in a childish manner as if I could pick something 
from the tree at that very moment and hand it to her. Hell, 
I had even left my bag back in the camp. It was lucky that 
I did at least have my rifle and a grenade with me. Glasha 
had absolutely nothing. Kosach could have given her some 
kind of carabine, if only for appearances sake. Now we were 
making for my fellow villagers, and there they would decide 
that I had simply brought my girl along, my fiancée, and 
they would wish us all the best... Should the Germans kill 
us, they would come up and look at us lying there on the 
ground. 

I pulled my elbow out of Glasha’s grasp. To do that I 
made out I had to return to the clearing in the forest and 
take a look. 


Everyone in the bus was half asleep. Glasha, who had bent 
over, was fumbling about in her bag and passed Seryozha 
a bottle with a drink in it. She said to him sternly, ‘‘Don’t 
spill it.” 

Now she was looking out of the window. I sensed that 
she was breathing tensely, and it seemed to me that I caught 
a glimpse of her blue eyes, just as Kosach behind us probably 
did, too. Kosach was sitting at the back of us. We were 
going there to meet up. We were going to an encounter 
with ourselves. 

But you are the one, Florian Petrovich, who is indebted 
to the partisan Flyora, that self-assured, angry, deaf man in 
the baggy, old German clothes, you are obliged to him for 
making it here, for managing to get through with Glasha. At 
times I see that Flyora from aside, myself at the age of 
eighteen. There was certainly nothing of that youth left in me, 
for he had remained there. Sometimes it seemed to me that 
Glasha and I were following him, heeding his furious signs, 
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and he, raking through the leaves and the pine needles with 
his heavy. boots, would either disappear among the trees or 
emerge from behind them with his narrow, skinny back. He 
still had to think about his mother and his little sisters. 
With his elbow pressing tightly against it, he would carry his 
pitiful little rifle permanently blackened by the dampness of 
the grave, as if that rifle could have defended us all. 


.. And then we caught sight of people. It was immedi- 
ately noticeable that they were the inhabitants of a village 
who had fled into the forest, and that their flight had 
occurred that very day, perhaps just two hours before. There 
were no huts built of branches or trenches, no trees obviously 
used for hanging up clothes and other oddments. People had 
scattered and then gathered together again, huddling together 
in a throng, standing stock still and looking in one di- 
rection, for over there they were burning their village. The 
peasants’ cottages themselves were not visible, just the spirals 
of smoke, differing in heaviness and colour, swirling upwards 
into the sky from behind a hill, but not yet joining together 
to form a single wall of fire. At first, as if one, the people 
turned in our direction, started, ready to rush off again, to 
run off, but they were immediately relieved by our appearance. 
Only a. woman in a clean white jacket which stood out 
among the worn old clothes, raced towards us, bewailed some- 
thing, shouted something angrily, pointing at my rifle with 
a cast iron pot which she was holding for some reason. 

Glasha and I stood still for a moment as if waiting for 
people to lose interest in us, and then we quietly slipped 
away, along the edge of the forest. We did not want to 
lose the edge of the forest now that we had gained it by 
conquering our fear, we did not want to go into the forest 
again and wander about blindly. We still had to cross some 
three kilometres of open fields if we were to get to “my” 
forest. 

We kept to the edge of the forest until dusk and saw 
ever new columns of smoke billowing upwards in one di- 
rection or another, some closer, some further away. Aircraft 
were swinging backwards and forwards between them as if on 
giant trapezes. They appeared first from one side, then from 
the other. There had never been such a blockade in our 
parts before, with so many aircraft involved! 

By evening the sky was completely overclouded. The clouds 
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of smoke curled upwards and twirled around as if held down 
by a low, black ceiling. Suddenly it rained heavily and then, 
as if that had been a mistake, it stopped raining, and dry 
sand came whipping through the air, caught up somewhere by 
the wind and now being hurled right down out of the clouds. 

At first the glow spread along the horizon, hugging the 
ground, and the reflections leapt up to the heavy belly of the 
sky. Then the glowing patches began to grow and grow until 
they finally seized hold of the clouds and hung on them. The 
lower layers of the sky seemed to become smoother and more 
solid as it were, while the very depths of the sky became 
increasingly black and gloomy. Huge shadows collided with 
one another, knocking each other downwards. Night did not 
fall, nor was it day. The world became long and narrow, 
the whole of the horizon like an embrasure lit up from 
within. ~. 

Stumbling and tearing the leafy tops of the potatoes with 
our feet, we hastened across the field, hurrying towards the 
distant coal black trees of the forest outlined against the glow. 

Then we espied people running against the background of 
the glow,along the horizon. The distant black figures that 
looked as if they were burning, flickering in the luminous 
embrasure, would disappear, while others would appear, only 
to be swallowed up by the blackness as well. 

Other people would run out of the blackness closer to 
us, driving their long shadows before them as they fled. The 
ever lengthening shadows had already raced past us while the 
people themselves were only just approaching. Others further 
to the left were shooting away out of the rye which like 
a fish-pond from which the water is being drained away 
seethes from the thrashing fish. People did not notice us 
until they got right up to us. Their eyes would regard us 
hesitantly for a moment as if inquiring “‘Who’s that?” or 
“Why aren’t they running?” and then they would race past. 
As you watch them drawing away, you see the eyes again, 
this time children’s eyes. Pressing themselves against the 
Shoulders of adults, as they flew past us the children kept 
their little heads turned and their eyes fixed on the glow 
behind them. 

Suddenly something happened on that side of the field to 
which everyone was fleeing. The darkness was pierced by 
tracer-bullets, and it became obvious that people were running 
away from there, probably from another village. When they 
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caught sight of each other, the people came to a halt for 
a moment, perplexed, and perhaps they shouted out (maybe 
they had been shouting all the time, but I could not hear 
it). They began to rush about and then, all together, they 
raced towards the forest out of which Glasha and I had just 
come. In the forest, the habitual partisan abode, that we finally 
reached, we immediately felt freer. The forest admitted us, 
drew us into itself and led us into its depths, its quivering 
mottled light flickering over our faces and hands like a dog 
licking us. We walked for another kilometre and sat down for 
a rest. Glasha found a tree to lean against and immediately 
fell asleep, leaving this war and the whole of this world to 
me alone, for she was tired of it. I sat there, looking at 
her sleeping face with its capricious expression, as if it were 
slumbering as a challenge to the world about it, and softly, 
like a madman, | laughed probably because I was so weary 
and because of my idiotic deafness. 

Since that was the very thing not to do, I also fell into 
a deep sleep, sleeping unconcernedly (as if giving way to 
Glasha’s childish inclination), and nothing terrible happened. 
It was very cheering to wake up and see a world in which 
everything had remained just as it was. 

At the same time as I awoke Glasha raised her head from 
her own shoulder and opened her eyes, generously adding to 
the world with their blueness. We looked at each other for 
a while, open to everything. 

Everything in the forest smelt of smoke, the ferns and 
the pine needles, your sleeves and probably Glasha’s short 
hair chilled by the dew which she was smoothing down with 
both hands. The smoke made your eyelids sting. 

The sun, which had previously been hidden by the trees, 
suddenly broke through into the forest in a single surge and 
then the smoke began to twirl as if it was alive in the 
motionlessly splaying spokes of light. 

We walked through a patch of old, wizzened coniferous 
forest, gathering the blueberries which had already dried up 
and turned sugary in the summer sunshine. We needed to get 
away from there as quickly as we could, but Glasha’s hunger 
would not let us. Her hunger displayed itself in just the 
same, childishly capricious manner as her sleep had. Cheerfully, 
just as if we were feeding a greedy rabbit carrots from our 
palms, we gave it the sweet, slightly warm berries. I did get 
a few for myself, but the rabbit was so joyous in its avidity 
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that it was hard not to give the -berries to it. 

The forest cast a spell on us, bewitching us, as it somehow 
vanished into thin air and became quite unreal owing to the 
bluish orange smoke, transparently stretched across the sunbeams. 

At a certain moment we looked up from the blueberry 
bushes and discovered that we were walking through a ce- 
metery, a woodland burial ground among the age-old pines 
and as old as the forest itself. Time and the woodland 
mosses had eaten into the three- to five-metre-tall crosses to 
such an extent that in the first instant you think dully, 
“There are crosses growing here!’ At the foot of the giant 
crosses lie smaller crosses like children and even smaller ones 
like infants, scattered about, having rotted long ago like little 
shadows of the giants. In some places the broken iron railings 
around the graves still remained standing. Time had caused 
them to grow together with the thick trunks of the pines. The 
iron had penetrated right into the middle of the trunk, and 
the moss had crept along the cast iron, making it appear 
part of the forest. 

So, this is how they used to bury their dead, with a 
wrought iron cross on each grave. The crosses were not like 
the usual ones; perhaps they belonged to the Old Believers 
or the Catholics. 


... Yes, Florian Petrovich, you might well have been lying 
there, mown down by a round of machine-gun fire, spattering | 
another’s cross and another’s grave railing with your blood. 
And Glasha would have been cut down in that same instance. 
But that time, too, Flyora saved her. Confident and awkward 
in his baggy German uniform, carrying his little black rifle, 
he led her right before the very eyes of the Germans who 
were lying in wait to ambush the partisans in that very same 
cemetery. 

Now we had changed roles. I was the one who was leading 
that partisan with his little old rifle, and that is what I keep 
doing, so to speak. But exactly from what moment in time, 
from what spot? From the moment when the war ended? 
Perhaps I replaced him later on? Or, maybe, earlier? 

Once one of our Soviet tourists played a trick at the 
museum in Belgrade (when I was able to see, I tried to travel 
about as much as I could, to take a look at things, secretly 
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suspecting that I was doing it for future use, to have some- 
thing in reserve).. It happened that this Soviet tourist took 
his fellow countrywoman over to a glass case and showed her 
a white skull. He said it was the skull of Alexander the 
Great at seventeen years of age. 

“But where?...”> The woman wished to find out where the 
skull of the adult Macedonian king was, but then she im- 
mediately realised what had been said and burst out laughing 
with everyone else. But where in fact? Where did we exchange 
roles, change places, Flyora and I, for example. For I stand 
completely apart from him. I remember him as if he was 
someone else, someone who had kept me company, whom 
I had followed, who had led me out of trouble and had 
saved me just as he had done Glasha. 

Yes, it needed to have been seen to be believed, how 
Flyora had dodged and used cunning when he suddenly caught 
sight of a machine-gun poking through the ramshackle railings, 
its cyclopean eye trained upon us, and on top of the machine- 
gun there was a motionless black skull-like helmet! Glasha 
had not noticed anything. She was walking ahead, fingering 
the moss-grown tips of the crosses and their velvety bodies 
with their arms thrown wide above her head in a mute cry. 
To her great amazement, Flyora suddenly began to wave his 
arm and shout back in the direction from which we had 
appeared, ‘“‘Heh, captain, come here all of you! Look what 
we’ve found!”’ 

In a strange voice he stopped Glasha and beckoned to her, 
“Glasha, wait a minute, I’ve got something to show you.” 

He seized Glasha by the shoulder (his hand was shaking, 

the expression on his face appeared to be one of laughing, 
but somehow turned to stone). He led her to one side, mut- 
tering something senseless. Once again he shouted out, ‘Heh, 
you over there, where are you? Come over here!” 
', .They crossed the cutting in the forest, leaving the cemetery 
behind them. Glasha did not understand what had happened. 
He neither looked at her nor did he let her shoulder go. 
It was beginning to hurt -her, but he just kept walking 
faster and faster. Suddenly he cried out, ‘““There were Germans 
there, you fool, run for it!” 

Grabbing her by the arm, he raced into a thick hazel- 
grove. 

When they had run a long way from that spot and when 
she realised what the situation had been there, Glasha started 
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to shiver. Flyora threw his jacket, with the aluminium German 
buttons on it round her shoulders. 

Observing his military jacket with its high collar on Glasha, 
Flyora said, “Mum does not know that I have bartered my 
coat. The last time I called in at home, she asked me why 
I had not brought it with me. It had a good collar on it... 
Let’s go back to the farmstead, you know. You’re hungry, 
and I’m hungry, too. 


...When we had run away after the cemetery incident, we 
had noticed a burnt down farm-house or forester’s homestead 
in a clearing in the forest. There might well be potatoes 
there, even baked ones. 

But I suddenly felt that in my deafness I was afraid of 
the forest. I kept on imagining the black skull of the helmet 
and the eye of the machine-gun trained on us. The main 
thing was for Glasha to stay with me, to be by my side. 

I said in an angry voice (just in case she started begging 
me) that I would go alone and she would wait for me in the 
fir grove. Glasha looked at me beseechingly, not daring to 
object. 

I was already enjoying acting in this way with her, making 
decisions for both of us, getting angry. When a person is 
cheerful, especially if his cheerfulness is unbidden and im- 
portunate, he always looks as if he is trying to justify himself. 
Nobody tries to justify himself for being gloomy and sullen. 
On the contrary, others somehow feel that they are to blame: 
for it. You can get used to that and you like it all your life. 

I soon found some food, right there on the road. I had 
to steal quickly across that road freshly ploughed up and 
erased by tank tracks. I stepped onto it and right before my 
very eyes lay a cardboard box. This was such an unexpect- 
ed sight here in the forest, as if it had come from another 
world. It even. made me jump back behind a tree at first, for I 
was afraid that it might be something dangerous. But imme- 
diately I raced out and grabbed it, as if fearing that my vision 
would disappear. When I seized the box, it occurred to me 
that it might well be a trapmine and, when I tore open the 
carton and bit off a piece of the evenly shaped biscuit, the 
suspicion did cross my mind that it might be poisoned. The 
biscuits were very dry, but in my hunger my mouth was 
watering so much that I was able to eat a second and even 
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a third. I chewed as I was walking along, the faint, vague 
smell of bread going to my head. I was chewing them and 
soothing my conscience with the fact that I had to be sure that 
they had not been poisoned. I even felt giddy in addition 
to the usual nausea and noise that accompanied me from the 
moment when I became shell-shocked. 

I got lost and suddenly realised that I was wandering 
about at random. I could not even cry out to Glasha or 
rather I could not hear her voice. I had completely forgotten 
that I was deaf. | 

Frightened and confused, I began to run and then I felt 
quite sure that I would not find her, and I became even more 
afraid. There had been no necessity to leave her and go there 
on my own. There was no need to make out that I feared 
an ambush. It was simply that, like other people, I enjoyed 
being morose and in command. What a fool I had been! 
What did it matter to me how others behaved! Perhaps Glasha 
had not meant the same to others as she did to me. 

I almost fell upon her. She espied me from a distance 
and ran across my path, alarmed by the sight of me, racing 
along, my eyes all white, carrying some kind of box, just like 
someone who has stolen something and is being chased! 

This someone bawled, “‘Eat your fill, they’re not poisoned!” 

The light in the forest began to dwindle and collect 
above the trees. At nights the ground emitted a pungent 
coniferous aroma. We had walked all day long and now we 
were settling down to have a long, tranquil sleep. We ate all 
of the biscuits, which went down well with the sour wood 
sorrel. Our hunger was only slightly sated, but the very 
awareness that we had eaten bread that day made us feel 
better, for bread always raised your hopes! 

Glasha was sitting under a dark tree, downtrodden with 
exhaustion, my German military jacket thrown round her 
shoulders. It was drizzling and damp. I broke off prickly 
fir-tree branches and put them down by her legs. 

The rain clouds were descending lower and lower over the 
forest, but instead of becoming darker, it became lighter as 
the nocturnal reflections of the fires slid across the forest. 
We were almost in my parts now. It was some thirty kilo- 
metres to my village. 

I had got a pile of fir-tree branches, and all I needed to 
do was to drag them into a thick fir grove. I stood my 
rifle up next to Glasha and dragged my heavy, prickly burden 
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along blindly, moving the densely growing firs apart with my 
back, for we needed to get into the grove as far and as 
deeply as possible, away from everyone and everything. Glasha 
sat there strangely unconcerned as if she did not see what 
I was doing, and it already appeared that this was not from 
fatigue alone. 

Everything was ready. I went up to her and took my 
rifle. Glasha looked up at me and handed me my jacket. 

“The rain won’t get at us now,” I said. As Glasha stared 
up at me, her eyes lit up and there was something inquiring 
in them and completely unfamiliar to me. But what was so 
special about this? It was just the usual thing, we had to 
get through the night without encountering the Germans and 
without getting lost, and altogether we were dog tired people. 
I told Glasha how we would leave in the morning and reach 
our destination by evening. Glasha regarded me in silence. 
What else could she do, if I was deaf? Everything was just 
as it usually was. 

She walked over to the dense little fir grove with its 
brush-like branches wet and glistening and was interested to 
see what I had put together there. 

‘“Come over here, I’ve even made a roof,” I said, walking 
backwards as I pushed my way through the prickly wall of firs. 
Glasha followed in my wake, brushing the fir branches away 
from her face with her hands. I could see her face and her 
eyes. All of a sudden, she seemed to have become uncompre- 
hending, unable to grasp what was happening, very surprised by 
everything as if it was the first time she had been in a forest. 
She had apparently been deciding how to act while she had 
been sitting there under my jacket and I had been gathering 
the fir branches and now she was behaving like this, waiting 
for everything to be shown and explained to her as if she 
herself had never thought what was there and what it was like. 
She had found precisely the way she should behave with 
Flyora. 

There it was, our dwelling with both a roof and a bed 
all made of fir branches. Glasha stood there, confused as to 
what to do next. “Crawl in,’”’ I said to her. 

The palm of my hand hastily informed me that Glasha’s 
hair was wet and warm. Glasha squatted down and crawled 
into the darkness under the bushy roof. I crept into the prickly 
darkness as well. Glasha’s cold hand touched my face, indicat- 
ing where I should put my head. We had enough fir branches 
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to pile them up the sides and cover ourselves as if with 
a blanket. Lifting. the branches and pulling them out from 
under our backs, we put them onto ourselves and evened them 
out. Our tingling hands would meet and would show the best 
way for the fir branches to be placed. We found it even 
better when I took off my military jacket, covered us with 
it and then’ put the wet, prickly branches on top. 

In the. end, everything was just right. We had a springy 
bed of fir branches beneath us, a dense, heavy layer of fir 
branches on top of us, a rifle between us, and our hands pulled 
the warm jacket up closer to our necks. 

Everything in the world seemed mysterious and distinct 
as if you were looking through binoculars the wrong 
way round and everything was distanced from you. It seemed 
as if everything would happen tomorrow, but for the moment 
there was this alone, only us. The silence was already making 
me afraid like some sort of incriminating evidence, and I began 
to talk, to whisper. Naturally, I talked about the detachment, 
about Kosach. I said that he must be looking for Glasha and 
wondering where she had disappeared to... So that she could 
hear me better, Glasha turned over from her back onto her 
side. Now she was facing me. Now I could feel her breath 
which was cool for some reason. Or perhaps it was my cheeks 
that were so flushed? But I did not feel warm at all. I didn’t 
know why, but I was cold. I kept talking faster and faster, 
as if saying a prayer, whispering that I would hide her on 
the ‘island’, how we would then find our lot, the detach- 
ment... (Glasha checked with her hand to see that my side 
was covered up and that I was not getting cold). I still kept 
on mumbling my prayer, talking about Kosach, saying how 
strict and taciturn he could be, but then when he told you to run 
off and do something, everyone would gladly run off and do 
it. And I understood why Glasha was like that, and why I was 
like that myself. Glasha already had her arm on top of the 
jacket. I could feel its trusting weight on my neck. Her 
adult-like simplicity was splendid. She put her arm like that 
without even thinking about it, but now all I could do was 
think about the way her arm lay across me and what that meant. 

She had wanted to become adult and had done so right 
before the very eyes of the detachment. I only grew up in 
dreams, but in dreams I was sure to be frightened by someone 
at the very last, the most shameful moment, as if someone 
was amusing himself with me, always deceiving me in the same 
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way and always managing to do it. 

Glasha was quite quiet, her breathing became more shallow, 
but I kept on whispering, softly uttering my prayer. I was 
already telling her how it all started, how Kosach and Kostya 
had organised the escape from captivity by breaking a hole 
in the floor of the carriage transporting prisoners and how 
they had all tumbled out between the wheels of the train as 
it raced across Poland... 

Finally, I realised that Glasha was asleep, slumbering 
cosily, as if she were at home, just as she did in any 
situation. 

Immediately everything had changed. Next to me I had 
a trusting little ball of human warmth. I turned towards it, 
no longer needing to be afraid and silently I inhaled it and 
rejoiced in it. I did not allow myself to sleep, although the 
whole body was being caught up and drawn into that snow- 
balling sleepiness, and as drowsiness crept over as if sticking 
to me, I had to shake it off again and again. If we were 
to get killed the next day what remained of our lives would 
have been spent in that night. You just close your eyes and 
the next thing you know, it is morning. No, let every minute 
last, be prolonged as much as possible, let it be torn up 
into seconds, into moments... Glasha’s arm lay trustfully and 
sleepily upon me, her little knees were warming themselves 
against my legs, her breath tickled my lips and made my 
eyelids tingle as they stuck together, begging to be allowed to 
sleep. You could even close your eyes, but you must not 
permit the moments to join up to become minutes and the 
minutes to form hours and the whole of your body to roll 
into the single, sweet, dead ball of sleep. You must not allow 
yourself to sleep, must not permit yourself. You had to 
restrain yourself, to pull yourself out of it, to drag yourself 
away from sleep... Where were Mum and my little sisters now, 
where were they at this moment, what were they thinking 
about? I just had to see them and make sure that nothing 
had happened to them, that they were still alive. 

I sank into sleep as if into water. In what seemed just an 
instant to me I surfaced into the coldness and the dampness, 
into a dawn ringing with the resonant echo of shooting. It 
was still dark in our fir grove except for the strings of 
drops glistening on the needles as if they had their own light, 
and the trunks of the fir trees, stripped of their bark high 
up showing up white in the hovering mist like candles that 
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had never been lit or had been blown out. It was even 
amazing how they had managed to remove the bark almost 
to the very top. 

“Will they find us? Will they catch sight of us?...” 

Glasha’s voice, her hasty whispering betrayed fear and those 
knowing, brave, smiling eyes looked up at me. She seemed 
to be telling me that it was she and that for the first time, 
in truth, it was not in a dream, but they were indeed 
shooting close by. We, however, were alone and our hands were 
begging, mingling, permitting, prohibiting, helping. They were 
both affectionate and rudely clumsy, and funny and strong 
but bashful. Her eyes were so close that they seemed about 
to dissolve into a huge patch of blue. 

“Don’t look! Can you hear it!... Can you hear shots?” 

I closed my eyes and woke up. Once again someone was 
playing with me, amusing himself with my foolish cowardice. 
Glasha was wide awake now and had raised herself up 
slightly, after turning on one side and throwing off the 
blanket of fir branches heaped on us. She was concentrating 
on listening. Sleep had left me, but I was still sleepy, and 
this prevented me from watching her. Now it seemed that 
I had really woken up. I looked for my rifle which had 
rolled away under my side and wiped the rain drops from 
my face, washing it at the same time. 

“Shots are being fired,” I said. I had read it in those 
eyes bent on listening. 


There it was, my Beliye Peski. I had brought Glasha 
home to my native village. The village seemed huge because 
of the sudden emptiness that opened up in it. In disbelief, 
our gaze was fixed on two or three buildings which had 
escaped destruction at different corners of the enormous tract 
of open ground on which the last warm patches of embers 
were blazing up here and there. My shoulder shuddered under 
Glasha’s trembling hand, and I thought that she now felt 
the way I felt when I caught hold of the stump of Sasha’s 
leg as it crawled away. I walked away from Glasha. It was 
almost with an aversion for her, for myself, for us who had 
not come here yesterday or the day before yesterday when 
we were still needed, when we could have been of service... 

I began to descend from the pine-covered hillock to the 
road which was showing up white across the meadow in the 
twilight. Taking no notice of my aversion for us or choosing 
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to ignore it, Glasha walked by my side. 

Often, when I was walking on this hillside until darkness 
fell, I used to look at the village. Just in the same way the 
lights would blaze up in the different corners of the village, 
in the windows. Just like that. 

The road accepted us quietly as if it had been waiting 
for me when we went down to it; it showed us the way and 
ran on ahead... The grown up son of my neighbour Yustin 
had drowned (it had happened just before the war), and 
Yustin returned from somewhere a day later, when the coffin 
was already in his house. He walked along the street, already 
knowing the misfortune that had befallen him. People, neigh- 
bours approached him quietly and walked at his side in silence, 
just as Glasha was accompanying me. The white road ran 
ahead, showing you where to go, where your grief lay. But at 
the same time it did not forget to wind as it had long done, 
even unnecessarily, past the dried up marshes, past the col- 
lective farm barn which had once burned down after being 
struck by lightning. Just like that winding road, I kept drifting 
away from my thoughts of my mother, my little sisters, the 
neighbours, and the village and I kept thinking about something 
else, something quite different... 

My cottage was at the far end of the village, and that 
was where we were going. The mounds where the cottages had 
stood were being whipped into flames by the wind, and now 
the stoves appeared corpulently white; the reflections fell upon 
Glasha’s face and mine. It was like feeling that someone was 
looking at you without seeing who was watching you. There 
seemed to be some sort of age-old womanly quality about 
these weakened squat stoves looming white. “And whose is 
that? It’s the Gaishun’s lad, Flyora, isn’t it? Or whose is it?” 
As if trying to take a look at or show us, the warm patches 
in the kitchen gardens suddenly flared up, illumining the 
Surroundings with bright flames. The deserted courtyards had 
withdrawn from the street only leaving the little benches where 
they had been previously and the charred fences and the 
birch trees with their tops thrown back like heads. (Some- 
thing white scuttled across the street like a dog, but 
I could see quite well that it was not a dog, but a pig, 
and just like a wild one at that.) At one time we had spent 
the summer evenings under these birch trees. The older people 
would sit, stand, have a smoke and a chat, taking it easy 
after the working day, and we, the boys, would race up and 
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down the street, around the kitchen gardens, enjoying the 
sensation that the adults were in such a calm mood in the 
evening and that the whole of the human world appeared 
to be reassured, protected, kind. Even now, somewhere in my 
being, in the very depths of my memory is recorded the 
momentary feeling that I noted and registered when I shot 
up the steps to the loft, hiding from the “blue ones’ (we 
were playing at war) and looked down to see mother and 
father on the bench under the birch tree. They were sitting 
like a youth and a girl together (just made for each other, 
as happy as can be!). It was funny that they should be sitting 
like that, so touchingly; thinking that no one could see, he 
kissed her by her ear, and she brushed him off, running her 
hand over his face. (‘“‘Petya, have you gone mad, what will 
the neighbours think!’’). I felt good and at the same time 
a little strange, for it was as if I did not yet exist and there 
were just the two of them. I sat quietly there and looked 
upon a world in which I did not exist. I myself did not 
know why, but I cried out loudly as if I was continuing 
to play a war game, and in actual fact to remind them 
about me so that I could appear in this world again. Mum 
looked round, but father was angry, ““What are you squealing 
for?!” 

He was quick-tempered and I loved him and feared him. 
In general, I always liked stern, unaffectionate people, people 
just like my father. Even when he went away to fight in 
Finland, my father did not kiss me. He only squeezed my 
shoulder and pointed to my mother who was weeping and 
the twins, with shawls wrapped round them under their armpits 
like the coachmen used to do, leaning against her legs, 
“Look after them!” 

Now I was approaching that same spot where that had 
happened, where our house had stood. Here the little flames 
were no longer flickering across the kitchen gardens, there 
was only heat quivering round the stoves which meant they had 
started at this end... A birch tree towered above me, throwing 
back its tattered head into the black sky. The gate and 
part of the fence had survived destruction. The darkened 
ground around the stoves was giving off light. 

Glasha walked softly towards the stove, but I still did 
not enter the wide open gate. Whose hand had opened it? And 
what had happened afterwards? Little tongues of flame shot 
up around Glasha’s feet, and she left behind her glowing red 
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footprints. The smouldering embers clung to the toe of her 
boot, sending out a shower of sparks... Just as her boots 
had done that time in the clearing... What was I thinking 
about? My thoughts kept on slipping away from me to one 
side, ignoring what was most frightening. Resolutely and convin- 
cingly, to make myself believe it as well, I told Glasha that 
everyone had run away, that they were all in the forest... 
Glasha bent over and was examining something. I tore myself 
away from the gate and ran over there, scared that I was 
running. Oh, I know only too well what white coals mean! 
For an instant, it seemed to me that they were white like 
burnt bones. No, it was the reflection from the stove, our 
stove whitened by my mother’s hands! And the smell was that 
of charred potatoes and apples, only of potatoes and apples! 
They have fled into the forest, tomorrow I would find them, 
I would see them the next day... 

I walked up to the stove and touched it, and it felt 
surprisingly cold among the warm still dying embers. Just 
as my boots pressed moisture out of the marshes, here they 
squeezed heat and light out of the ground. The footprints 
did not disappear immediately; they smouldered, bursts of flame 
whipped up by the wind, tongues of blue and red flames 
racing across them. 

Beyond the apple trees the stove belonging to Justin, our 
neighbour showed up as a white patch. Something was hanging 
on the fence. It began to seem that it was terribly motionless 
people. 

I went back to the gate. Glasha was already there, watching 
me approach. She sat down on the bench, and I sat next to 
her. Something womanly and simple seemed to have emerged 
in Glasha. She laid my head on her knees and pressed hers 
against my back. Then I lay down properly on the long 
bench, and it did not seem strange nor did there seem anything 
shameful about her sitting with my head on her: knees, just 
as a wounded man does not find it strange or embarrassing. 
From time to time I opened my eyes and saw Glasha with 
her head thrown back and her face towards the birch tree. I 
watched the wind fanning the heat across the ashes and 
driving the blood-red reflections onto the trees, finding and 
showing up the apples, those reddish-black apples. Inside my 
head there was a thudding, becoming fainter so that it seemed 
that the noise was in the kitchen gardens, and then coming back to 
me. There was a strange hollowness, now filled by me, now 
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drained. That knocking sound, the smell of the burnt apples 
and baked potatoes.enticed me into one and the same dream, 
which was interrupted and then continued again. I dreamed 
that it was morning in our cottage and the twins were whis- 
pering and letting out muffled yelps on the bed above the stove. 
In the kitchen I could hear Mum chopping meat on the 
board, moving the cast iron saucepans, banging about with 
the frying pan and was very much afraid that she would 
come in and see me lying there in the fir grove on the 
fir-tree branches with Glasha. 

I came round with a bright blue colour flooding into my 
eyes. The cool top of the birch tree was swaying, the yellow 
half of its crown looking like hair suddenly turned grey. 
Sparrows in a dark, crowded flock were not flying away, but 
somehow floating down from the birch-tree onto the kitchen 
garden. I watched them and finally managed to wake up. 
Below, on the ground, in the kitchen gardens, it was black 
and frighteningly empty. The stoves were not white as they had 
been at dusk, but a dirty grey. When I looked at the 
yellowed boughs and the sparrows I thought I heard the 
birch rustling and the sparrows twittering. Now everything 
around me had grown dumb again and there was only my 
own noise within myself. And that slight feeling of nausea. 

I looked around for my nile. I could not see Glasha. 
Pushing myself awkwardly upwards from the edge of the 
bench, I turned over, lifting myself and resting on my arm... 
Something hot crunched pliantly under my palm, and a terrible 
blow to my elbow, to the back of my head caused me to 
jerk up. With my mouth and my tongue I licked off and 
sucked the acute pain persisting in the palm of my _ hand, 
simultaneously swallowing the tasty burnt squashed potato. 
Startled, Glasha halted by the gate, holding a piece of black 
tin-plate like a tray on which there were semi-charred potatoes 
and apples. She put the “tray” down on the grass and 
guiltily ran over to me, but I pulled my seared palm out of 
her hands and grabbed hold of the butt of my rifle which 
was lying on the ground, but it was warm. I pressed my 
palm against the gun metal, but it did not help. I touched 
the grass, but it remained warm. I rushed backwards and 
forwards, looking for something cold but not finding it. With 
my heel I dug a hole in the ground and thrust my palm 
into it. The pain was immediately alleviated, drawn away by 
the soil, but somewhere, deep down, my hand still hurt as if 
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I had been stung by a bee. Glasha fingered the burnt po- 
tatoes as if she were to blame. The potatoes that I had 
not brushed away were still on the bench, and she was 
telling me something, probably reproaching me and reproaching 
herself. My hand was beginning to hurt again and, jumping 
up, I beat out another hole in the ground and pressed my 
palm into it. The pain went immediately just like water dis- 
appearing into sand. What I was doing, acting in a fidgety 
manner, jumping up and down, kicking the ground, grabbing 
hold of it, probably looked quite ridiculous, and I was 
furious that I could not stop myself doing it. Seizing the 
moment, Glasha took my hand and blew on my reddened, 
swollen palm. 

“What are you doing? Are you a gipsy or something?” 
I pulled my hand away and dug it into the cold black 
earth once again. There was nothing Glasha could do but smile 
at me, and I smiled up at her, and we both got on with 
what we were doing; I sat confined to the ground, and she 
laid our breakfast out on the bench. She came over to me 
and took from my sheath a German bayonet dagger and 
began to scrape the burnt skin from the potato, blowing on 
her fingers as she did so. She had gathered the potatoes 
from the hottest patches, but they were just embers! From 
time to time as I pulled my hand out of the soil, it did not 
hurt immediately, but it always started to hurt again, shooting 
into my elbow, my head, and the back of my neck once 
more. I transferred my palm to the metal part of my rifle, 
and that already helped it. Seizing ever new, as yet not 
warmed parts of the rifle with my scorched palm, I went 
over to the site of the fire, to the little stove. The pain 
was drawn off by the stove with its deep-seated coldness. 
I held fast to that cold while looking round at all that was 
left of the cottage: a few large blackened rocks in the 
corners, an iron bedstead bent in the middle, the frame of 
a bicycle which had long lacked tyres and a bucket that 
had been flattened. There had been a sewing machine. It 
was a good thing I could not see it. There had been no 
need for them to take the bucket or a useless bicycle either, 
but mum would have taken the sewing machine, our most 
valuable asset. Even before the war Mum’s sewing had kept 
and clothed us, and during the war especially. 

There were iron pots in the stove. The one closest to us 
contained the charred remains of food. The one behind it 
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held soup which had almost boiled dry; the pot was still 
fairly warm, and'I carried it in my palms. I was not aware 
of it hurting me, for I had forgotten about pain. I put 
Mum’s lunch on the bench and pulled a spoon out of my 
pocket. I tried the bitter soup tasting slightly of smoke and 
ate a little. I handed the spoon to Glasha and took a peeled 
potato from her. Glasha tried the soup and gently put down 
the spoon. 

We finished breakfast. Glasha carefully swept the peelings 
and the cinders off the bench onto the “tray”. I carried 
away the iron pot and put it on the stove. My hand began 
to hurt again. I walked through our garden, touching the 
fairly warm trees and searched among the apples for a green 
one that was not burnt. I bit a piece from it and placed 
it on my palm. The ground was strewn with black apples. 
There were so many of them that you had to step on them 
as if treading on something living. There were the shreds of 
linen, oddly singed, that had shown up white on the fence 
at night. The sparks from our cottage and Yustin’s had fallen on 
it. Why had they not taken it with them? Did they not have 
time? A sense of uneasiness brought me out in a cold sweat. 

Glasha was looking at the sky. Yes, they were already 
flying. A German reconnaissance plane was always overhead 
when things were going badly for us. The partisans had re- 
peatedly tried to shoot them down, but had not succeeded. 
They say that they were armoured. 

The plane flew away towards the forest where we needed 
to go as well. When I had to travel by air after the war, all 
the time I was bothered by the thought that this was how 
that flying spy had seen the ground, the cottages, us, the 
people, how that someone, that nameless embodiment of evil 
had seen us. From that height from which everything seems 
tiny as if in a model, he was precisely the one who could 
not yet see the ground and the people. It was probably not 
with malice at all, but with glee that the Messerschmitts 
chased the refugees as they scuttled away from the road 
like ants. This is just how they would aim from outer 
space at the glassy pale blue sphere admired by those people 
who were happy that they were the first spacemen... 


“Tisten, Florian Petrovich, what is happening to you again?” 
These were the words with which my former post-graduate, 
now Candidate of Science and a psychologist, Boris Boky, 
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usually appeared in my flat. I had never seen him. I only 
know him by his voice, the hand-shake of his slender strong 
hand, his rapid footsteps and his energetic, noisy movements. 
For me he was something black, shining, and pointed. He is 
probably a skinny little black-haired man with a big thin nose. 
I noticed that people with funny bird-like faces are always 
given to the use of irony, preferring to mock rather than 
be mocked. 

My Boky’s briefcase was always crammed with books and 
magazines; he would put it down in the hall with such a loud 
bang as if he had flung it off his shoulder. Immediately he 
would shout out the news: they had acquitted another camp 
commandant, they were banging women and children (the 
families of expelled diplomats) over the heads with portraits 
of the ‘“‘great leader’, and Lieutenant Calley had been placed 
under house arrest as a “‘punishment’’. 

‘“‘What’s happening to you again, Florian Petrovich, over 
there with your lot?” 

“Over there with your lot,’ meant right here on our 
planet. It was not that Boris was taken up with it, but he was 
“wearing in” (as he used to call it), like a new pair of 
shoes, an idea, a hypothesis borrowed quite openly from 
some kind of science fiction novel. From the heights of 
this hypothesis, we, earthmen, did not exist just by ourselves, 
but were under some kind of observation by a sort of super 
civilisation conducting an experiment to decide whether we 
should be allowed to join them. Or whether to “shut down 
the experiment’’. 

Everything that I had once told him as a student and 
post-graduate, which he had heeded with respect at that time, 
he was now repeating to me, comparing it with a new and 
increasingly surprising reality. He was presenting it to me 
again wrapped in irony. Boky had forgotten that he himself 
was a teacher now and might very soon find himself acting 
my part. This somewhat deliberate note was upheld by the 
fact that more often than not Boris would call on me because 
Glasha had rung him to ask him if he could accompany 
me to the institute (when I had to be at the institute at the 
same time as Glasha had to be at school). It seemed as if 
Boris would appear to vent his feelings for my benefit re- 
garding his thoughts on us, the earthmen. 

“Listen, Florian Petrovich. A thousand million people are 
yelling with one voice. A thousand million, you mark! No, no, 
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I'm going to put a stop to the experiment, it’s hopeless.” 

‘‘Be patient. It will pass.” 

“To start somewhere else? You're pretending, Florian Petro- 
vich, that you can be so cold-blooded about it! You saw for 
yourself how something like that can end. Once man has 
been under the wheel, for the rest of his life he ceases to 
believe in steering and brakes. But it turns out that you are 
a psychological exception? Or do you have something to tell 
us about the disappearance or at least the lessening of the 
‘discrepancies’ between technical and moral culture?” 

“In the former case, an instinct of self-preservation is 
sufficient.” 

“That has not helped all species of mammals. And then 
it has still not been proved that mankind experiences that 
feeling, that it has retained it.” 

“Homo sapiens is precisely distinguished by the fact that 
he can make a rational choice of alternatives. He did not 
always make use of that ability, but now everything has 
become so compressed, so accelerated, so bared, that it has 
become easier to choose.” 

“It has been accelerated! What, with rapid firing missiles, 
rash ideas? Buttons?” 

**But then, something else has emerged,”’ I countered. ‘“How 
many generations previously were born, lived, and died—and 
all in a single formation. It seemed to people that the 
Neros and the Louises, the tyrants were here for ever, that 
slavery, absolutism, and someone’s despotism would never end. 
And now within the lifetime of a single person there is 
enough space for the first, the second and the fourth to come 
and go. You can grow wiser, both separately and en masse! 
You can have one foot in the crusades and the other in the 
distant planets. These are not just words, but real feeling—that 
we have (at least those who had seen the thirties) that we 
were the living contemporaries not only of those who had lived 
fifty years ago but of those who will be here in five hundred 
years’ time. Yes, it always seemed to everyone that their gen- 
eration was at the very turning point of history. But here 
there really was a right angle. Surely you must have the 
feeling that on one plane there were the Neros, the Louises, 
and the Hitlers, and on the other plane, the harmonious world 
of Yefremov’s Andromeda: A Space Age Tale? And you and we 
are at the apex of the right angle. And you have both in your 
field of vision, your own life story and that of your time...” 
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“I get a different feeling when I read Schiller’s words that 
when the gods were more humane, man was more divine.” 

‘“‘When was it that they were more humane then?” 

“When they were not darting to and fro in armour-plated 
limousines, but were sitting on Olympus. People always at- 
tributed their own qualities to the gods, imbuing them with 
their own virtues and vices, but never before did they stuff 
their own gods with such rottenness, vileness, and baseness as 
in the twentieth century.” 

“Historical progress always preferred to partake of the 
nectar from the skulls of those killed. Do you remember what 
Marx wrote about it? This is why we say that that 1s all 
prehistory.” 

“But what is history? Is it Khatyn or My Lai?” 

“Yes, one foot is still there.” 

“But aren’t we becoming absorbed in it? Don’t you re- 
member how they frightened Tolstoy by telling him that in this 
vast country there were a few men who had volunteered to 
perform the job of executioner. At first there was one who 
was taken from Moscow to Kiev and Odessa to put the 
“hemp ties” round people’s necks. Then a few more vol- 
unteers announced themselves, Tolstoy was greatly alarmed. 
Well, who would be surprised at such news in the middle 
of the twentieth century? In My Lai it was not even a spe- 
cially selected team that did the killing, but a normal platoon 
of ordinary nineteen-year-olds, who had just left their mums 
and dads... What kind of climate is needed for ordinary 
people to be capable of that! Doesn’t such acceleration, such 
concentration, prompt you to anything, Florian Petrovich?...” 

“Yes, but when was it that they openly rebelled against 
war? And where? In a warring, in a strong state!” 

“When they collapse into fascism, you’d be surprised where 
your mutineers get to then. No, no, don’t beg me, I’m going 
to stop the experiment.” 

I had never seen him, my constant opponent. I only 
remember his voice, slipping away into misplaced buffoonery. 
It was not easy for me to argue with Boky, because all too 
often I had to argue with my own memory. What Boky could 
only guess at, J could see because I had seen it yesterday... 


The reconnaissance plane hovered over the forest where 
Glasha and I were going, either climbing or descending, 
spying out houses where people were still living. Perhaps it 
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was already summoning the bombers. It loomed over every- 
thing, armour-plated and unhurried. It was as if the eye of 
a huge insect was looking at you. 

A dream stuck in. my memory, not the events of the 
dream themselves, but an unusual, ambiguous feeling. It was 
as if I were up there in the aeroplane, but I was also down 
below as well. I could see myself and was afraid of myself. 
I was chasing the small and unprotected person down below, 
about in an open field like a table top. Suddenly that furious, 
frightened little person who is also me rolls over on his 
back and begins to shoot, firing at the aeroplane. I felt that 
he had hit me and that I was falling; I was flying right at 
the person who was firing, now we would come together: 
and strike each other to death and I begged and prayed that 
either the one who was falling or the one who was firing from 
below would survive, would escape destruction... 

The forest welcomed me with its familiar shady paths and - 
cuttings. First we walked through pines and oaks, then came 
the firs and the damp alder thicket, and beyond it the 
marshes with the “islands” where we always hid, where our 
people would be hiding now. In spite of all that had hap- 
pened, all those events, the forest was just the same as it had 
always been. I even wanted to show my companion the hide- 
outs in the woods that Fedka and I had, but I just recalled 
all those pastimes of childhood with .a grin. Where was 
Fedka Sparrow’s Death now? His’ father had not let him 
join the partisans: “Do you want them to come and wipe out 
the family, have pity on your mother and the little ones!’ He 
had cunningly disarmed Fedka by informing partisans he knew 
that his son had a whole cache of weapons. They brought 
pressure to bear on Fedka, and he gave the weapons up. I 
learned of all this when I called in at home one day before 
I got shell-shocked. At that time, Mum was very glad to see 
me, and my little twin sisters were doubly full of enthusiasm 
and respect as they examined their brother all hung about 
with weapons. Only the German uniform distracted them as 
if there was some one else, a stranger, present in the cottage 
besides us four. Not in front of Mum, but when she went 
out into the kitchen, the twins breathed out both at once, 
“Did you kill him?... That one?...”” And they pointed to my 
uniform. 

From Mother I found out how Fedka paid his father back. 
In their garden they had a wild boar weighing about 130 ki- 
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los. It was kept in a special pit. Fedka whispered about it 
to some roaming convivial fellows in exchange for a promise 
that he would be allowed to join their group. They made off 
with the boar, To Fedka who was waiting for them by the 
forest they told. ‘‘Be off with you, your father’s looking for 
you. And we’ve no need for traitors!” Fedka hid in the 
bushes for two days, while his father walked around on the 
edge of the forest, shouting at the top of his voice: “Go 
home, you swine. Go on, you vermin, I won’t touch you, 
although murdering you would be too good for you!” 

From Mum’s I headed, in full partisan attire, straight for 
Fedka’s, carrying the rifle that he had given me. 

‘Yet another hero!” the master of the house himself, 
Fedka’s long-armed, stooping Father greeted the one who had 
led his son astray. “It’s a pity you did not get your father’s 
belt!’ 

Fedka came out of the cottage and walked past us without 
saying anything. 

I followed in his tracks. 

He was gloomy, my friend was, sort of drained of enthu- 
siasm, reluctant to talk. 

‘Well, how’s things?’ he touched my nifle. “Have you 
fired it? Or do you spend your time drinking home-brew 
there? I’m going to get myself a submachine-gun.” 

He glanced at his cottage where his father was awkwardly 
dragging a sack of straw up onto the eaves asking someone in 
a woman-like, peevish, shrill voice, ““Where are these heroes 
then? Where has he run off to already?” 


...My hand was still hurting. The burn had caused a thick- 
skinned deadly white blister to form on my palm. I placed 
on it everything from which coolness could be squeezed out 
such as the sticky alder leaves, and the damp moss. We could 
already feel the marshes underfoot. Glasha and I were plodding 
on and I was trying to find what was coldest, as though 
I was to measure the temperature of everything that I came 
across on the way. 

We had left behind the smell of fires, soot, and smoke. 
Only the baked potatoes in my pockets reminded us of it. 

Another smell was already ousting the freshness of the 
forest, a pungent, heavy odour creeping towards us. That was 
precisely the odour that we dug up when we were looking 
for weapons. Involuntarily you wiped the corners of your 
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mouth, but they became unpleasantly sticky again. 

But the forest was still just as clean. My eyes did not 
catch sight of anything out of the ordinary. Suddenly they 
espied several light coloured, fresh little aspens lashed or cut 
down by bomb fragments. Below them were black bomb 
craters which looked as if they were filled with tar. The 
hollows trailed away across the snaggy ground, towards the 
“islands”. I was almost running now so that Glasha could 
hardly keep up with me. Uppermost in my mind was that 
ominous, sticky, familiar smell. Here the marshes were already 
more rust coloured, with little wart-like tussocks sticking out 
of them, on which small crooked trees had taken root and 
were clinging. The mire had been shaken up by the bombs, 
mud had been thrown about, and brown grass and blackened 
strings of marsh plants looked as if they had been hung up 
by someone on the boughs and tops of the little pines and 
stunted birches that had recoiled in fright. An iron-hard snag 
had trapped a willow-bush against the water; it had prob- 
ably fallen from a great height. The round willow bushes 
like green hay-stacks were to be seen everywhere in the 
swamps. But there were no corpses to be seen. The smell had 
become so heavy that even the skin on your face seemed 
to feel it like a spider’s web gently brushing it. 

We were already by the first “island” overgrown with 
dense green alder thickets. (Before the war the villagers used 
to lay in sedge here for their cows.) All we had to do now 
was to cross the black strip of sludge out of which the tips 
of fallen trees and tree stumps stuck like palings. Next to 
them some kind of little brown islands bulged out of the 
mire. I did not examine them closely at first, nor did I 
understand what they were, for they had never been here 
before. They all looked strangely alike. Suddenly I saw a big 
round eye showing up white in the blackness of the swamp 
and above it a cow’s horn. It was only then that I realised 
what these identical little brown islands were. This was a 
whole herd of floated cow carcasses floating in the mire. 
They looked like huge brown and black bubbles. Glasha 
could not stand it. She crammed her hand over her mouth 
and ran back, splashing herself with the mud. Because the 
stench became even more oppressive when you saw those 
bubbles. 

But this was the only way to get to the “‘islands’’, and 
I was not the only person who had tested it. How we would 
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flounder about in that stinking slush! If I had been on my 
own it would have been all right, but then there was Glasha 
as well... Slinging my rifle across my back, I took a pole 
out of the willow-bush that someone had thrown there for 
some reason and felt my way towards the glistening bubble, 
using it like a spear. I had to push them out the way. The 
bloated carcasses rocked heavily, opposed to being disturbed, 
but that was all. Glasha observed me from a distance, her 
eyes revealing her suffering and distress. 

And I (just like Fedka at those old graves) cheerfully 
yelled and sang some kind of senseless words, “‘And we’re 
here now, we’re here now! The dead do not get tooth-ache, 
tooth-ache!...”’ 

I was no longer paying any attention to the waist-high 
mud and the muggy stench. I had managed to climb onto 
the rocking fallen tree, stood up on it and fooled about, show- 
ing Glasha how amusing and simple it was. I touched the 
islet-like carcass with my staff and jumped onto it, but slipped 
off immediately, my feet apparently not even touching 
the carcass. I banged my head and ear painfully against 
my rifle. My legs slipped into a void, and my fingers grabbed 
eagerly at the revolting slippery fur and skin. 

Finally, I felt something firm underfoot. I was already 
standing, although the mud was up to my chest. Glasha was 
looking at me with horror when indicating that I should 
make for the bank. But immediately, as if summoned, she 
set out, moving towards me and stretching out her hand. 
That sometimes happened to her just as it did in the- 
clearing when she went up to Kosach... 

I did not move, afraid that I would lose my foothold, 
that I might startle her or be overcome by fear at last 
myself. If I were to crawl out on the bank again, no force 
would make me go back into that stench once more. Glasha 
kept on raising her arms above the mud in her disgust and 
wariness. First her boots, then her skirt she wore on top of 
her trousers became submerged in the slime. The black mire 
swallowed up Glasha’s knees, her taut stomach, the blackness 
rising up the grey sweater to her frightened breasts. Glasha 
was squeezing them between her elbows, holding her hands in 
front of her face, near her mouth... I raced towards her, and 
just in time, for I caught hold of her hand as she was 
falling and dragged her out. Without giving her or myself 
time to come to our senses, I dragged her past the bloated 
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carcasses, seizing dead trees and branches with my free hand 
and yelling loudly and desperately: ““Wonder yonder, whale- 
flounder! Wonder yonder, whale-flounder!...” 

Not allowing myself to think about anything or to feel 
anything I pushed forward with senseless and dangerous haste, 
dragging Glasha to the “island”. Her face was screwed up 
with a grimace of revulsion and horror and all bespattered 
with mud. Several times we completely lost our foothold, then 
we flung ourselves sideways as if avoiding a fire, seeing the 
fear in each other’s eyes. We had already come to the sedge 
so the bank must be near. Only waist-deep in mud now, we 
could have walked the rest of the way calmly, but we wal- 
lowed despairingly as if saving ourselves from a sinking boat 
and clambered up the bank almost crawling on all fours. 

We got out and stood among the sedge near the bushes 
and collected ourselves just as if someone had dragged us and 
pulled us and suddenly left us. We stood there pitiful and 
battered as if we had been licked and sucked by the unclean 
mouth of a monster. Glasha had tears in her eyes. I set 
about breaking off some alder branches and tearing the leaves 
from them to clean us up with, to squeeze the dripping brown 
slime from Glasha’s sweater and wipe her hands. She stood 
there, weeping, her arms spread wide so as not to touch 
herself and looking at herself with disgust. She had always 
seemed to me to be slender and straight like a ruler with only 
her high knees breaking the line sharply. But now when her 
clothing stuck to her shoulders, her bosom, her stomach and 
her legs, outlining her figure, I could see that her womanly 
slenderness was not just a straight line after all. Glasha 
snatched the branches from me angrily, and now I was only 
breaking them off and bringing fresh ones to her, while 
wringing the mud out of my own things at the same time. 

Suddenly I sensed that there was someone watching us 
from behind. I was quite right for there was someone 
standing behind the bush! He had a rifle on his shoulder. 
There was nothing menacing about his stance, just curiosity 
in his look. He was waiting to see what the two who had come 
crawling out of the bog on to the “island’’ would do next. 

It is a strange and complicated feeling that you get when 
you recall the first meeting with a person who later becomes 
part of your life. You still do not know who or what he 
will be to you and everything about him still appears to be 
optional, accidental like the encounter itself, his smile, his 
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gait, his eyes, and his gestures, for instance. Everything in 
such a person does as it were, live its own life, but that 
is in the beginning. Why does a person have to have black, 
Gypsy-like eyes, if the eyebrows and the hair sticking out 
from under his threadbare winter hat and the thick growth 
on his unshaven cheeks are all light, flaxen, straw-coloured? 
Or how out of place that surprisingly long nose seems on 
which there were two small protuberances (why two?) if that 
person has such a serene, clever brow, so large and white! What 
was the reason for such thin, crooked legs, wrapped in puttees, 
if the whole of the person is well proportioned and strong, 
and you could see this for yourself in spite of the shapeless 
grey sweater that he had pitilessly pulled down under a belt 
with a huge star-shaped buckle on it. At first it all appeared 
to have come together by chance, did not seem to combine 
well, and was almost clumsy just like his leather winter hat 
amongst the succulent greenery. 

Yes, at that time when I scrutinised the stranger who was 
coming towards us from out of the bushes, I did not know 
what he would come to mean to me, and what awaited us 
both, what we were to experience... But now when it is all a 
thing of the past and remains just a memory, I have a 
jealous feeling that Rubezh could only be like that and that 
my memory did not need him to be any different. If a person 
has found a place, a spot in your heart for ever, it is not 
that he just has filled a kind of vacancy that anyone might 
have occupied instead. He does not take up that gleaming spot 
of light, but hecreates it, and without him it would not 
exist within you. 

My rifle was on my back, so it was like being tied up 
when the approaching stranger eyed me over calmly. No, I did 
not think, did not want to believe that he was from the 
polizei*, but, all the same, I would have felt better if I had 
my rifle to hand. For some reason, it seemed awkward to 
pull it off my back when he was looking at me. It would be 
cowardly, deliberate, and demonstrative. 

The stranger said something, asked Glasha something. She 
replied and was telling him our story. Both of them were 
looking at me, the stranger suddenly with concern and what 


* A collaborationist police force formed by the nazis from the 
local population in the occupied territories. 
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seemed to be embarrassment. Everything was buzzing inside 
me and I felt weak at the knees. I understood what they 
were talking about and why the man was looking at me 
hke that. 

When you look back on what you have lived through, you 
only see a single line of events, but when you look ahead into 
the future there is a cluster of paths splaying out, and you 
still do not know yet which is the only one of them for 
you. You live through a month, a day, a minute, and what 
was a cluster is squeezed up together again, becomes bare 
like a little branch that has been pulled through a tightly 
clenched fist. But even after you are left with a single twig 
stripped of leaves, you will look back again and again, sense- 
lessly hoping to return to the moment when everything could 
still have turned out differently, the moment when that one 
bare, merciless truth had not yet emerged... 

I was already aware of it, had seen the truth—that black 
tunnel and the entrance into it. But, hoping against hope, 
I still kept beseeching someone and did not enter it, as if 
saying ‘“‘anything but that, please don’t make me face the 
darkness in there!’ I had already taken refuge in my deafness, 
which distances me from the whole of the truth, postponed 
the moment when there was no longer any hope. 

The stranger was already walking ahead, indicating that we 
should follow him. His crooked legs, and feet shod in rawhide 
sandals tore the thick sedge growing straight out of the 
water, as they became entangled in it. Glasha scooped up 
handfuls of water to wash the mud off herself, broke off 
a branch and wanted to wipe the mud from my uniform 
which has become rust coloured, but I moved away, frightened 
by her sudden guilty solicitude, her reluctance to look me 
in the face. I kept trying not to accept the thoughts that 
had already entered my head, that I already knew... 

We crossed over to the second “island” which was even 
more densely overgrown with alders, walking along boards 
immersed in the sludge. (We found out later, that there was 
a similar pathway to the first “island”. The polizei and the 
Germans had drowned the cows when they tried to drive 
them off the “island”. They did not go to the second island 
where the inhabitants had taken refuge and where the wounded 
partisans were in hiding, and this saved people.) 

Armed with long staffs which our guide pulled out of 
the bushes and feeling our way with them, we followed the 
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stranger along the invisible, slippery poles under the mud. 
There were two of them and in places three. You had to 
put your foot across them so we were not moving straight 
forwards, but sideways. All that distracted me and helped me 
to take refuge from myself, to convince myself that nobody 
knew anything yet, that we would get to the place and then we 
would find out and not until then!... 

They were already awaiting us on the second “‘island”’. 
A crowd of women and children and some partisans with 
weapons were standing by the bushes, watching us and asking 
our guide about something from a distance. We climbed off 
the pathway onto the bank, and they began to ask me 
questions as well but then realised (or someone told them) 
that I was deaf, and they left me alone except for the children who 
began to look at me and study me with even greater interest. They 
looked just like children usually did in our parts at that 
time—with mosquito-bitten faces and a hungry look in their 
big staring eyes. All the same, they were very curious and 
wanted to understand whom it was that a world in which 
something dangerous and terrible was happening had flung up 
on their shore. Our guide said, and the women began to stare 
at me again, having sought me out once more. They kept on 
gazing and gazing, probably in just the same way as I had 
looked at Sashka when he crawled along that red path with 
an unnaturally long leg dragging behind him, and Sashka 
could discern from the frightened look in my eyes that some- 
thing terrifying was happening to him. | 

I did not see a single familiar face, these were not people 
from our village, but they were looking at me as if they 
knew me, as if they had recognised me. Everything in me 
hummed metallically like a hollow pipe that had been struck, 
whined within me,in my legs and in my hands which had 
immediately become heavy. I sat down in the sedge, right 
there in the water. Glasha squatted down as if she had long 
expected this, took the wet forage cap off my head and wiped 
the cold sweat from my face. 

I feared the twitching lines around Glasha’s mouth which 
immediately seemed to have aged, I hated the clinging, eager 
compassion shown by women, and tried to find something 
else in my surroundings, but even in the children’s eyes there 
was something mercilessly sentencing me to face the truth. With 
that feeling of hopelessness of someone who has been caught, 
I sought salvation all the same, taking refuge in the hasty 
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thought that I really was deaf, could not hear anything, and 
therefore could not be sure about anything anyway. But I found 
myself encircled by faces and eyes whose expression betrayed 
how pitilessly sorry they were for me: there was nothing I 
could do but face the truth. Suddenly a crazy idea came to me 
and dissolved in me like a relaxing and tranquilising narcotic: 
they would not murder my mother and my little sisters now, 
they would never kill them because they had taken refuge in 
sae It had concealed them from the murderers, from fresh 
ers... 

I remained hanging by that thread of deception for just 
an instant. Recoiling from myself who was not pitying those 
who had been slaughtered, burned to death, but still myself, 
I was now anxious to encounter the pain myself. I opened 
up completely and immediately experienced it in tears. I 
jumped up, ran further away and lay down in the wiry sedge 
pressing my face to the ground from which a cold moisture 
was issuing. But the ground no longer removed the pain, no 
longer drew it out of me, nor did I relinquish my pain to 
it. I was actually seeking out that pain now to punish myself 
for not knowing for such a long time that they no longer 
existed, for turning my back on the truth. I had not turned 
up to save them, to take them away from the cruel torture, 
from death... 

People came up to me again and surrounded me, standing 
over me. I was hovering between merciful oblivion and im- 
placable reality. When I was ill as a child and was in a semi- 
delirious state I would still remember all the time that my 
mother was sitting at my bedside. And now I imagined this. 
The reality and the delirium were like two mirrors, each 
reflecting the depth of the other, absorbing it and then re- 
turning it again as if it was its own. I imagined that I was 
at home, lying behind our florid screen; unfairly offended by 
my mother, angry at her, I was crying and imagining how I 
would grow up and no longer love her, I would not love 
her... A guilty, kind, affectionately ironical hand touched the 
back of my head, and stroked my hair. Immediately I forgot 
my silly, childish malice and grabbed hold of her hand... At 
this point reality returned. 

No, it was not my mum! But it was not Glasha either, 
as I had thought straight away. A strange woman sat by me, 
rocking from side to side, her face dark and swollen and 
frightening. She was saying something, mumbling away, and 
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I could even hear her voice, but it was not audible to me. 
I knew that I only thought I could hear. 

“Where did you get to, sonny, I already thought that you 
were not with us any more, that I would not see you. I cried 
and grieved, I thought they had killed you...” 

But I thought I could hear other voices, too. 

‘‘Auntie Malanka, Auntie Malanka, here’s a lad from Beliye 
Peski. He’s not yours, is he, Auntie Malanka!” 

I was lying there with my face to the ground, but I 
could still see everything, how the people were standing over 
me, how they helped the woman with the swollen dark face 
to get up and led her away. But no, I was hearing it. 
I could hear! 

‘“‘Flyora, dear little Flyora,” that was Glasha’s voice. Now 
she occupied the place where that woman had been, where 
my mum had been... And there were other voices, too: 
‘“Yustin who is here with us, who got badly burnt, he comes 
from Beliye Peski, too.” 

No, it was true, I was really hearing it. But what were 
they saying about Yustin? Shreds of linen, either his or ours, 
showed up white on the fence, in the devastated kitchen 
garden his stove stood next to ours. His son had drowned, 
and old Yustin walked right through the village, already aware 
that there was a coffin in his cottage and his son had 
drowned... 

The noise was pulsating in my head just as before, but 
voices were forcing their way through it and rolling forth; 
a child was crying and being comforted, and they were talking 
about Yustin. The effect was just the same as when you 
covered your ears with the palms of the hands and then 
opened them. But wait a minute! Yustin? Was he here? 

“Where is he? Yustin! He was our neighbour. Where is 
he?” 

I jumped up. I noticed in the look that the children and 
even Glasha gave me that there was already something fright- 
ening about me. 

I rushed after the crowd of women and children who were 
heading for the other edge of the “island”, as if I could 
still change something, make an amendment somewhere, turn 
the clock back two days.. They took me right across the 
“island”. It was called an “‘island’’, but in actual fact it was 
just part of the bog that was slightly drier and overgrown 
with sedge and shrubs. I was up to the ankles in water, in the 
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stirred up slime. On the yellowed branches indicating where 
the families lived, clothing was scattered about and smaller 
children were sitting and lying there. Their soft crying could 
be heard, but it was not an attempt to attract attention; 
they were just moaning because of the damp and the murd- 
erous rust-coloured gadflies clinging to their little bodies. There 
was not even a wisp of smoke to be seen anywhere; the recon- 
naissance plane probably loomed over the forest constantly. 

Something red and blue, something that looked as if it 
was in slimy wet scales was lying on birch branches under the 
only big tree on this ‘island’. Everything went dark before 
my eyes when the dry wheezing at every sigh and sob came 
to my ears (or perhaps I imagined it) of the person who 
was evidently my neighbour Yustin. By him sat an old woman 
with a branch, moving it as if gently brushing away the air 
itself, the weight of it, from the burnt man. She did not 
look up at us. 

‘“‘Yustin, Yustinko, someone’s come to see you, a lad from 
your village, your neighbour. Yustinko!”’ 

Several of the women called to the man with burns at 
once, their voices merging into a common lamentation ad- 
dressed to Yustin, to me, to this swamp, and to the gloomy 
sky: “Can you hear us Yustin? Someone’s come to see you. 
They burned his mum to death, too. They slaughtered all of 
you, setting fire to you. They shut them in the cattle-shed 
and set light to it. Isn’t that right, dear Yustin?... You were 
all their, your grandchildren and your daughter-in-law, and 
his mum, all of you... But you crawled out of the fire,. 
you begged them to put an end to you, you ran after them 
and beseeched them to finish you off because the pain was 
unbearable... But what did they do, dear Yustin? You ran and 
begged and prayed that they should kill you... They laughed 
and laughed, didn’t they, dear Yustin? They laughed and said, 
“You just go on living, bandit!... Go and breed some more...” 

Something dazzling flashed before my eyes and all around 
it became as white as white can be. The birch trees, the 
scaly groaning man on the ground, the sedge, the marshes, 
the people standing near me, and the sky blazed suddenly 
with an intolerable transparent whiteness which turned imme- 
diately to blackness, everything disappearing, myself included. 


I was in some sort of booth made of reeds. Outside 
people were walking about, crouching down and busy doing 
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something. I could not seem to grasp whether I was in a de- 
lir1um or whether everything I had been through was a de- 
-lirium. But no, everything had taken place and remained 
just as it was. I was the one whose near ones had all been 
murdered. Mum, the little ones. I closed my eyes in fright 
when I heard myself groan. 

Outside the voices sounded, husky as if people had sore 
throats, the voices were angry yet cheerful (I had indeed got 
my hearing back). 

“Heh, Styopka the Conjuror, you could conjure up some 
bread. What good is your stuffed doll—you won’t get any 
milk or meat from that!” 

“He just can’t get enough playing, now he wants a puppet!” 

I was wearing someone else’s shirt of undyed canvas. My 
own laundered high collared jacket was hanging up on a branch 
in the cabin to dry right in front of me. My rifle and my 
belt with the cartridge pouches lay under my elbow; someone 
had taken my belt off. 

Glasha came over, holding a kitbag and stood by the 
wounded partisans (I was already aware who it was talking 
and laughing over there); for some reason they had cried 
out with joy on seeing her. The partisan who walked with 
a limp, got up from the ground and put a large rag dummy 
next to him, shouting, “‘Dear little Glasha, stay with us a while. 
Haven’t you heard, cripples, how the nightingales are singing 
away again? We’ve got some fine nightingales, haven’t we, 
dear little Glasha?” 

‘Come over here to us, Glasha, don’t listen to that one- 
legged wretch. He thinks he’s heard nightingales!”’ 

“I hear that from someone who’s got no arm!”’ the expert 
on the nightingale’s song replied cheerfully. 

As Glasha drew her narrow shoulders together, her laughter 
rang out just as it used to in our camp. 

“Oh, you’ve come round!” After her recent laughter it 
seemed to me that Glasha only pretended to be glad when she 
glanced at my bed of reeds. She sat down, looked at me 
and called to someone outside, “Katerina Alexeyeyna, he’s 
opened his eyes, he’s looking round!” 

Someone else came to look at me, someone with a big 
head wrapped in a warm scarf. The head started to cough, 
shaking off the coughing fit with difficulty, and asked in the 
voice of someone with a bad cold, “Do you feel better, little 
lad?” 
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‘Now we'll give him something to eat,’’ Glasha said fussily 
untying the kitbag. Otherwise, we’ve been worried about him.” 
For Glasha I was already “the” and “him”. She seemed to 
have forgotten how to address me directly. But then she had got 
to know others, they had been teasing her with nightingales! 

“What’s this?” I pointed to my clean shirt. 

“What of it?” the blue eyes reflected innocent surprise. 
“It’s all right. I washed yours.” 

“All right, go away, I won’t be a minute.” 

The trousers I was wearing were also laundered and clean. 
They had taken them off and put them on again, the devil 
only knows what they’ve been up to! 

In a lying position, I pulled the belt which had become 
so long round my trousers and tucked my shirt in. My hands 
and feet felt awkward and limp, my skin felt prickly all 
over, especially on my back. Something in my hand was 
getting in my way as if it was struck up; it was the dry 
scab that had formed over the burn, now dead tissue devoid 
of any feeling. 

‘“‘We already thought you had typhus,” said Glasha, fiddling 
with the kitbag and laying out the food on a piece of cloth. 

For some reason my eyes hurt me after that white flash 
as if something had been sprinkled in them. (By evening, 
incidentally, they had stopped hurting. Later, when I realised 
that I was going blind, I told the doctors about that dazzling 
flash by that groaning, seared man, but they heard out my 
story politely and somewhat awkwardly and were interested 
as to whether I had received any physical trauma. Yes, there 
had been a physical one all right.) | 

Lunch was awaiting me next to the kitbag; it consisted 
of a cold baked potato and some apples. Glasha dug some- 
thing else out of the bag, wrapped up in alder leaves, 
and smelt it. 

‘Do you remember the pig, when we were in your village. 
The one that ran across the street. The day before yesterday 
the lads went to Beliye Peski... Only it’s got no salt on it. 
We left you a piece, but it got... But it’s not that bad, 
it’s edible.” 

Having taken an apple, I hastened to move as far away 
from the meat as I could. It made me reel. 

The wounded partisans (about ten men under a tarpaulin 
awning and three who were stronger, outside) made loud 
comments on my resurrection. 
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“The main thing is to get on your feet.” 

“If there was only something to stand on.” 

“You're going to guard the ‘island’ now, old man, we are 
not much of fighters now, you see.”’ 

I belatedly said hello to them, and they answered me. 
Although I was walking on my own legs, and they were lying 
there or sitting helplessly, they spoke to me as if I was 
the sickest person there. 

One of the partisans was doing something very strange, 
he was making a dummy the height of a man out of rags 
and sticks, and now on a piece of plywood meant to be 
the face he was drawing a familiar physiognomy with a small 
moustache, a gangster’s forelock, and a round bawling mouth. 

The partisan in the winter hat, the one who met us on. 
the first “‘tsland’’ and brought us here, stood there leaning 
his elbow on the barrel of his rifle and chatting both to the 
clever chap making the dummy and to his creation. 

“They just won’t know whether to shoot at you, you raggy 
scum, or to salute you! Good work, Conjuror, you'll give 
the Germans something to think about... Well, what have you 
opened your eyes wide for? They’ve drawn you, and you al- 
ready want to start yelling. Look, Stepan, he’s bawling at 
you. Make him squint-eyed for that.” 

Stepan sat there with his crutch under him. He had an 
amazingly, even unpleasantly handsome thin face. He kept on 
smiling, and his smile seemed to be reflected in Glasha’s 
face, even when she was not looking at him. 

“I’ve put something like five of these up already,” said 
Styopka the Conjuror, jumping onto his good leg and plucking 
the ‘Hitler’? on which he had been leaning, off the ground. 
(Stepan continuously sat down lightly or leapt up although 
his other leg was in heavy splints). 

“They’re both one-legged,” they shout from under the 
tarpaulin, ““Conjuror and the ‘fuhrer’ alike!” 

“It'll do!” said Stepan, smiling at Glasha. “You should 
see how the Germans look at them. They are riding along in 
their vehicles or on their motorcycles and when they..see them, 
they are absolutely flabbergasted. Who could have dared to 
do such a thing? And they do not know what to do about it. 
They are afraid to touch it in case it’s mined. They cannot 
knock it down with a hand grenade either because it’s the 
‘fiihrer’. You'll get a good laugh. You'll be shooting them 
down like quails while they are gaping at it. Have you 
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understood what you’ve got to do, Rubezh? Then get moving 

“Yes, I have,” replied my guide, “only I'll put some 
stuffing into him, fill his guts with dynamite. Then he’ll yell 
for me all right!” 

“Oh, how I'd like to be going with you,” Stepan suddenly 
yearned for action. Glasha immediately looked at him. It was 
amazing how they always listened to each other. I used to 
notice everything, even with some kind of extra keen sight. 
But it was all somehow occurring at a distance from me. 
There was some kind of strip divorcing me from what had 
seemed important not so long ago. What I was seeing and 
noticing, what was happening outside of myself immediately 
became immersed in an overwhelming feeling of bitterness 
with which I was completely overcome, and dissolved in that 
feeling without intensifying it or making it more poignant. 

(I particularly recall the eyes of the Conjuror; they were 
bright and madly cheerful. His face was so beautiful, just 
like a girl’s, that it seemed unreal. He had long black eye- 
lashes. Later on I imagined over and over again how every- 
thing happened here in seven to ten days time: how he hopped 
away on his crutch from where the German machine-guns 
were rattling away, hurled an unloaded rifle down on the 
ground, tore a hand grenade off his belt and sat under the 
tarpaulin, having pulled towards him the kitbag holding the 
tolite; how the wounded crawled over to him from all sides, 
as if to a saviour; he laid them down with their heads to- 
wards him, urging them to hurry. All of them pressed their 
faces to the ground and he looked at the world for them 
for the last time with those crazily cheerful light-coloured eyes 
of his. The last person to see those eyes was Glasha.) 

Thrusting the dummy into the marshy ground and grabbing 
his crutch off the ground, Styopka the Conjuror proclaimed, 
“This will be ‘Fuhrer’ No. 6!” 

“In our lot in forty-one,” our guide never fell silent (he 
was quite a talker and it did not matter to him whether 
anyone was listening or not), “in our as soon as the Germans 
arrived, first of all they would take away the stocks, but 
the sunflower seeds (I do not know why there were so many 
of them in the warehouses in Bobruisk), it wasn’t forbidden 
to nick sunflower seeds or sugar which had got mixed up 
with sand; some people were standing in a queue to get it 
and one of ours from Slutsk looked very much like that 
bloke with the moustache. A German happened to walk by. 
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He halted and looked! Everybody waited to see what would 
happen. He stood there staring and thinking and then he 
gave him a slap round the physiognomy. Was it for daring 
to look so like the Fuhrer, or was he himself getting even 
with the Fuhrer? They even said that he was a Pole or a 
Slovak, but not a German... Well, all right, old chaps, what 
shall we bring you this time. Just order it as if you were 
at the little old cafeteria. I’ve got some stocks tucked away...” 

“You'll soon be choking us with your cold potatoes without 
salt,” replied Styopka the Conjuror. 

And the others joined in, ‘“‘You’re enough to drive anyone 
mad.” 

“They might have managed to get hold of a bit of bread, 
but they crawl out somewhere close by and then come back!” 

“It’s good thing that they come back at least. In their 
place, I would have made off ages ago. But nobody needs 
you cripples much, so I have to stay here with you, waiting 
till all’s up with me. That’s right, isn’t it, Rubezh?” 

Rubezh (my guide) grinned, not the least embarrassed by 
such an attack on him. Raking around in the sedge with 
his crooked thin legs, he came over to me. 

‘Are you going with us, lad? No, you needn’t today! 
You take a rest, otherwise you won’t be able even to crawl 
through the mud. We’ve got plenty of mouths here, you see, 
and look what big teeth they have, haven’t they?’ 


The reconnaissance plane flew by high overhead, evenly as 
if on a string. It was as if it were drawing some kind of 
invisible lines of its own and that it was not the least 
concerned with us and the “island’’. Once it had flown over, 
we emerged from the bushes and waved to the women and 
the wounded once again. They were staying there, and we, 
four of us, were leaving. We were already separated by the 
path of sunken poles. Glasha was standing next to Styopka 
the Conjuror. She had asked to go with us, but the commander 
of our group (the wounded called him the “commandant of 
the island” had in his turn made the following request of 
her: “If you insist, I will allow you to. But someone ought 
to stay with them. This time all four of us are leaving, 
going far away into the inferno. We need to have at least 
some kind of reserves. While we still can.” 

Our “commandant” was a Leningrader. They used to refer 
to that as if it were a personal quality of his. His polite 
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way of addressing everyone, even the teenagers, his shy ta- 
citurnity, his willingness to explain at length and in great 
detail what other commanders would have resolved with a 
single “‘yes” or “no” and the very youthful well-proportioned 
figure of this slightly grey-haired bearded man, .all merged 
for us into the concept of a ‘‘Leningrader’’, coloured by him 
and colouring him. In short, we liked the ‘“commandant”’ 
and it was therefore to the point that he hailed precisely 
from that city. Although you had never seen it, Just as you 
had never seen the splendidly mysterious northern lights, you 
could not imagine either yourself or the world without the 
remote, unobtrusive existence of that city. 

“IT wouldn’t take him either,” the “commandant” nodded 
in my direction. “It is Rubezh’s idea.” 

We felt miserable as we walked away as if we already 
knew what was coming. And then there was that Auntie 
Khramelikha as well! She brought Gleb Vasilyevich puttees 
that had been washed and dried, although there had been 
heavy drizzle all the time over the last few days. 

“How did you get them dry, Auntie?’ Gleb Vasilyevich 
was amazed. ““We don’t seem to have any fires.” 

“It’s a secret,” said the woman. “Enjoy wearing them.” 

But a little girl gave auntie’s secret away. “Auntie Khra- 
melikha dried them on herself, under her jacket.” 

Our Leningrader blushed. He even took one puttee off his 
foot as if he did not know what he should do next. Here yet 
another woman interrupted us and begged, “Don’t leave us 
all alone here, lads.” 

‘“Whatever gave you that idea?’ Rubezh flustered. 

““Your own people are here, too, the wounded,” the woman 
reminded us all the same. 

We crossed the second “‘island’’. There was the spot where 
Glasha and I had encountered Rubezh at that time. The 
“commandant” lit up a German cigarette, and each of us 
in turn drew on it several times. I also took a pull, and my 
head immediately swam and I felt dizzy. Gleb Vasilyevich 
cast a glance at Rubezh reproachfully and at me anxiously. 

“All the same, we shouldn’t have taken you with us, 
Gaishun.”’ 

‘“Never mind, a wolf needs his legs if he is to feed him- 
self,” said Rubezh, “and he needs to feed himself, too.” 

I remained silent because I suddenly had a desire to return 
to the “‘island’’. 
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We pulled the long poles, that had been specially hidden, 
out of the bushes and moved along the path. The poles in 
the marshland slipped away from under our boots and here 
you were still inhaling mouthfuls of the stench for the cow 
carcasses were floating right on the top now, even more dis- 
tended than before. Rubezh was dragging the “fiihrer’, Ste- 
pan’s present, as well (‘““You can barter it with the Jerries 
for crackers”). Even while shuffling along the slippery sunken 
logs this funny long-nosed, skinny-legged Rubezh never stopped 
talking. He kept on muttering away, talking for himself, and 
for us, and for the ‘‘fihrer” and even for the bloated cow 
carcasses. 

“Come on, come on, you clowns! This is not like warming 
yourself near aunties. Drag me along, carry me, you fool! 
(This was the ‘fihrer’s’ voice). Phew! Pooh! Get a good nose- 
ful of us stinkers! (Now his deep bass voice was supposed 
to be coming from the motionless cow carcasses.) 

...But the main person whom Rubezh was talking to, it 
seemed, was fate itself, the lot of the partisans. Rubezh 
continually chatted to her, either with her or on her behalf, 
just as if he were talking to a shrew. As a result of his 
mutterings (and we had already been wandering around the 
district for two days), it began to seem as if there were more 
of us in the group, that there was someone else next to us, 
a fifth one, a stupid, quarrelsome woman from whom you 
did not know what to expect. That was the partisans’ lot 
itself. 

“Tl go and bespatter you from above as well, as you 
haven’t got very wet in the swamp,” Rubezh promised 
gloatingly in his cantankerous woman’s voice, as he glanced 
up at the overcast sky. Sure enough, in response to his call, 
it began to rain down on us. 

That is what it was like throughout the journey, day and 
night. 

The reconnaissance plane would talk to us, too, “Here I 
am, buddies. You’ve been missing me, haven’t you? In a min- 
ute, in a minute, I’ll just fly over you. Not long now and 
I’ll be sending you my little fellow planes with lots of little 
bombs.”’ 

The moon was inopportunely bright. Suddenly it giggled 
like a foolish woman. “Oh, how round and light I am! How 
about me sending you a nightingale? I can, if you like, you 
know!” 
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“Now he’s going to caw as well,” Skorokhod, the fourth 
partisan in our group who looked sickly and pale even under 
the coating of mud, was becoming infuriated by Rubezh. 
Right after the first kilometre he limped and tottered, walking 
bow-legged and swaying from side to side. He was covered 
in boils, in the most awkward places where it rubbed most. 
And as if that were not enough, fancy him having such a 
funny surname as Skorokhod*. It was just as if someone was 
making fun of him! ‘Well, what did you drag that crank 
along for?” Skorokhod became angry, as if it were he himself 
and not Rubezh who had to carry the dummy of the fuhrer. 

“I am dragging him! Perhaps he is dragging me, after 
all, and you, too?” Rubezh responded. “If it weren’t for him, 
you would not be rubbing your boils, you would be sitting 
in Minsk like a king. What kind of “‘fledglings” shall we be 
if I abandon him? What shall we do without our ‘fuhrer’?” 

No matter what happened to us on the way, that was 
supposedly what was meant to happen for what more could 
you want from ‘“‘fledglings’”. We had to eat wood sorrel 
instead of the crackers on which we had reckoned. They 
scared us and we ran. Skorokhod lost his tattered shoe in 
the mud and was left with just one. There was nothing 
cheerful about this cheerfulness, but somehow it truly did not 
seem to matter quite so much what had happened to us and 
what might happen to us owing to this lack of respect for 
all those nasty things. 

Skorokhod alone used to get exhausted, wet and hungry; 
and he would become ferocious and be frightened—everything 
in earnest, scorning the jaunty buffoonery with which Rubezh 
had infected both myself and even our “commandant”. 

When we stumbled on an ambush for the third time and 
raced like elk through the charred coniferous forest ringing 
with bullets and echoes, Skorokhod ran ahead in his one 
shoe; then he stopped and watched gloatingly, while he wai- 
ted for us as if saying, ““Well then, are you still having fun?” 
And, as if out of spite (not towards Skorokhod, but towards 
somebody or something in general), the “‘fledglings” began to 
choke with laughter, and Rubezh went on to recount in the 
third person how they had approached the edge of the forest, 
how they had looked at the well-fed German horses, and Sko- 
rokhod was supposed to have howled like a wolf, and how 


* Speedy — Tr. 
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the Germans gave it to the “‘fledglings”, how they gave them 
it! And how they bolted ‘as fast as their legs could carry 
their arses!” Further, he described how the Germans found 
the “fiihrer” left by Rubezh, and how the dummy would yell 
at them for letting Skorokhod and the “fledglings’ escape. 

I took part in that strange merriment, but an inner horror 
of myself did not leave me and kept on growing, that that 
was me. I just could not believe it was me. 

We were making our way towards the fires and the shots 
in the night. Everything all around was transformed by the 
glows of fires, alarming uncertainty, and what had happened 
to me. I still could not believe, could not come to agree 
that I was the one whose mother and little sisters had been 
killed so frightfully, that it was really me. The fact that the 
war, the Germans, and death were close by no longer pre- 
vented me from being. But the me who had lost everyone 
still did not exist in the world. Nor did the me who was 
there before exist either. I did everything just as they, Rubezh 
and Gleb Vasilyevich, did; I would act cheerfully, make fun of 
the “‘fledglings” and Skorokhod’s bursts of temper, but there 
was now something alien, something strange inside me. Others 
even noticed it. I heard Rubezh saying behind my back, 
‘“‘What an old fool I am to have dragged that boy along 
with us. It’s painful to look at him.” 

Once at the edge of the forest, the road across the 
meadow lay ahead. In the night the field seemed to be ironed 
out, laquered over by the light of the fires and the flares 
leaping up over the horizon. Suddenly strings of tracer- 
bullets would tear out of the darkness, out to find and get 
us. To begin with they rush along noiseless, it is only later 
that you here the ‘‘ta-ta-ta’’, like a metal chain being dragged 
along, being jerked. 

When you are standing in the middle of the field your 
shadow becomes long and multi-layered: the glow of the fires, 
the moonlight and the flares eagerly pick it out, arrest it 
and cast even more shadows of you, doubling, tripling and 
lengthening your presence. Exhausted and famished, we were 
wandering about, either stepping on our shadows which were 
as long as the road, or bearing them along at the side of us 
or dragging them behind us. We were already tired of throwing 
ourselves to the ground, of racing back and forth every time 
a flare went up. Our shadows were doing all that for us. 
When a flare soared up, your shadow behaved like a fright- 
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ened dog fussing round your legs, squeezing itself up against 
you as tightly as it could. When the flare descended and 
melted into the darkness, your shadow would shoot out, 
taking your head and shoulders somewhere into the field. The 
shadows from the glow of the fires and the moonlight would 
stir and move around, creeping towards one another, and 
then once again they would leave you straight away in a 
cowardly manner as soon as a flare went up nearby. 

Finally, we managed to reach the thickly growing corn; 
Gleb Vasilyevich had kept a straight course towards it right 
from the edge of the forest. Beyond the corn was the road 
that we had to slip across. We had sunk our shadows in the 
sparse, trampled corn and were roaming about as if in deep 
yellow water. The moon was shining down on us, large and 
round. 

“Just you look here,’ Rubezh whispered, “how everything 
grows during the war. And how many self-seeded cereals 
there are instead of those planted by people. Everything is 
growing as if it is in a rage. It is just as if the plants 
are saying, “If you don’t know how to live, then we will! You 
don’t know how to do it as you should, then we will!” 

“You must be Spinoza, Rubezh,” said Gleb Vasilyevich. 
He was listening intently to the rattling of the machine-guns. 
estimating where we should make the spurt across the road. 

“They kill a person and the forest immediately grows a 
couple of inches higher,’ Rubezh mumbled to the back of our 
necks. 

“If they get you,” Skorokhod could not restrain himself, 
“it will go up a whole foot.” 

As soon as we stopped for a moment, Skorokhod started 
to swaddle his unshod right foot in a puttee and bandage 
it round. He just could not make up his mind to throw 
away the other shoe. 


We were listening to the distant tapping of the machine- 
guns and the incomprehensible silence of the road bathed in 
the white moonlight, and next to it a-whispering, a muttering 
and the strange eyes of Rubezh who appeared to be entreating, 
“Stop me, please, look what’s happening to me, not with me 
but to me.” 

I suddenly thought and apparently understood that this 
person, Rubezh, was miserably afraid, he was almost sick 
with fear. It would have come out in a different way in 
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Someone else, but in Rubezh’ it took the form of constant 
chatter, either earnest or jocular, with which he stifled his 
fear. He was not ‘teasing death itself at all as Skorokhod 
thought, but quite the contrary. It was terror in the face of his 
own fear, that fear that depressed him and drained him of 
his strength; it was this very terror that tormented him and 
made him be like he was; all the time he was preparing 
himself, making himself ready to reach a pale that he could 
always see and that he could not manage to forget as 
others did. 

“Now we'll fish you out of this corn,”” mumbled Rubezh, 
“where are you, my lovelies?” 

And true enough a flare made a cracking sound, close 
by this time. It soared upwards, described an arc and fell 
about one hundred metres away from us. We hid in the’ 
corn, some squatting, some kneeling, bathed in yellow light 
as if in an aquarium. The flares cracked one after the other, 
flying upwards and hanging in the air with a trail of fiery 
droplets behind them, as if they were looking round to see 
where they should fall, and immediately dived swiftly downwards. 

We could have run away but it was pointless to do so. 
The Germans were somewhere in the vicinity: we had to get 
closer to them without them guessing that we were there. We 
wanted to enrich ourselves at their expense with something 
more nourishing than potatoes and wood sorrel. That was why 
we had to stay there at the ready and wait for the night 
moment. All we had to do now was to make out what 
kind of Germans there were here and where they had what. 
True, we had reckoned on going further, but if there were 
Germans posted on this road, waiting in ambush, it meant that 
transports, herds, would soon be stretching along it. Gleb 
Vasilyevich was listening attentively, weighing things and kept 
fingering his goatee as if getting used to it. 

“I don’t like the look of things,” said Skorokhod. He 
suddenly started unwrapping his puttee and threw it away. 
He took off his one and only shoe and angrily cast that 
aside, too. He was getting ready for something. 

Yes, it would not be very cosy in the corn when the 
night came to an end, the night that linked us with the 
distant forest like a dark corridor. Daylight would cut us off 
from the forest for a long time, and without the forest we 
would feel distinctly uncomfortable. We did at least need some 
little clump of woodland. How could we carry anything off, 
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steal anything across an open field. Here we would have to 
be careful to keep our own. 

When we were still walking through the corn, something 
loomed black to the right, a patch of bushes it seemed. Our 
thoughts and our eyes now turned to them. So, we crept 
quietly towards them in single file. The dew-soaked corn had 
chilled our knees, and my raincoat (a present from the 
‘island’”) was sodden with water and felt like it were made 
of tin-plate. The flares had gone out, they no longer soared 
upwards and had sunk to earth, and the glow of distant 
fires was no longer over the horizon, and the night was 
turning grey, retreating before the breaking dawn. The corn 
came to an end, and there were the bushes, disappearing 
behind a hillock. Without looking, Gleb Vasilyevich set out, 
indicating with a shove of the arm to those standing closest, 
and we crawled, Rubezh and I. The flaps of the stiff tarpaulin 
raincoat caught under my knees and got in my way. It seemed 
as if the tarpaulin was making such a loud rustling noise 
that could be heard for miles around. 

We were already close to the clumps of birch saplings 
when a flare crackled and lit up right above our heads. 
Immediately a machine-gun rattled like a landslide, quite close 
to us. Something had happened, a live, familiar sound over- 
whelmed me, and even made my hand shudder. Something had 
occurred, I could feel it in my hand, but I did not understand 
what. With a hiccupping sound, bullets were boring into the 
hummock, into the ground round my head, next to my very 
shoulder; out of the corner of my eye I could see the fiery 
needle of tracer-bullets spearheaded at us, disappearing and 
reappearing as if trying to sting us... 

The machine-gun fell silent as suddenly as it had started 
firing. But the flares kept on going up one after the other. 
We could clearly see the Leningrader and Skorokhod lying 
on the grassy meadow closer to the corn than to our bushes. 
Aha, so that was what sent a shudder down my arm like 
something alive; they had hit the butt of my rifle and smashed 
it. Rubezh and I crawled deeper into the bushes from where 
we could see how Skorokhod was beginning to stir, lifting 
himself up and looking in our direction. The Leningrader lay 
motionless. Then Skorokhod crept towards the corn, jerking the 
Leningrader who was either wounded or dead, towards him. 
That was how what had been until a minute before our group, 
was broken up. What good were we now and what were we 
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going to do? It is strange but the more tense the state 
in which a person weighs something up and makes a decision 
as to what he should do and how, the more aloof he be- 
comes, observing with the incomprehensible curiosity of an 
outsider and even sort of apathetically to see what the person 
would do next. It is almost as if you are waiting for yourself, 
as if you have not yet come on the scene. 

““That’s it!’ Rubezh whispered. “They can’t get across 
here now.” 

The flares were no longer going up, the Germans had 
calmed down, but the night with its concealing darkness, did 
not return, and dawn had broken completely. We looked 
around, appraising our new position. Now we were no longer 
what we had been ten minutes previous, and we were seeing 
things in quite a different light, just as you do after a sudden 
short dream. There was neither forest nor even woodland here, 
a clump of little birch trees and that was all. We were in the 
middle of a bare, open field. 

‘“‘Now you'll have to wait and see what fate has in store 
for you,”” Rubezh muttered. 

And, in truth, there was a sensation that the whisps of 
dawn mist were taking us further and further away from those 
who were left in the corn and closer to the road where the 
enemy lay in hiding. We could already see the gravel road, 
a yellowish grey strip running across the green of the meadow. 

Time passed. Time was passing on the road, too; everything 
was happening and was changing there, but we could only 
watch and wait. 

We knew that in just the same way over there in the corn 
Skorokhod was keeping an eye on the road and on our little 
clump of birches, trying to guess what we were going to do. 
If we were to make a joint decision, we would have to crawl 
back to the corn and we dearly wanted to do that; that 
concealing strip of corn was drawing us like a magnet. But 
crawling now would mean letting the Germans know we were 
there once and for all. We still did not know whether it was 
an accident that the machine-gun close by had blindly strafed 
us or they had noticed us and were now keeping track of us 
and waiting... 

It was not until morning came that we saw how awkward 
our situation was regarding the road, for everything here was 
visible, within firing range right up to the forest itself. Now 
we would have to wait for nightfall, and so much could happen 
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in the long day. We did have a tremendous aversion for 
“open spaces” which we had developed over the time we had 
fought as partisans. 

In order to overcome our sapping anguish and nausea, 
Rubezh and I began to have breakfast. In the bags we had 
with us for the German canned foods and crackers, there 
was a dozen battered potatoes, and we chewed away at them. 
I kept trying to see whether I could use my nifle without 
the butt. The Leningrader’s ten-loader was over there in the 
corn but that was out of reach. Thirsty, we looked round 
senselessly hoping there might be something to drink, but for 
the moment we do not say a word about water, we can last 
out for there are far more agonizing things in wait for us! 

“Look,’? Rubezh whispered. 

A German had stood up from behind a yellow mound of 
earth covered with birch branches probably broken from our 
bushes. He looked about him and walked out onto the gravel 
road. It was strange to suddenly see the person who had been 
shooting at you. Wearing a green waterproof cloak and without 
his helmet, he moved his arms round in circles. Screwing 
up his eyes, he cheerfully glanced in our direction. The sun 
was rising behind us. But the Germans had not guessed we 
were there, for they would not have been wandering around on 
the road like that. The German said something. In the morning 
air the unexpected sound of his voice rang out loudly. The 
sun was casting a pink light on the soft, wavy outline of 
the young birches and the gravel road beneath the German’s 
feet. This light fell on the soldier’s face and hands, and a 
taunting rainbow shone from his hands to the ground. The 
soldier wheezed and strained, and from the dug-out they 
responded with laughter. He bent down and probably took 
the tinkling mess-tins from someone’s hands. Shuffling his feet, 
he walked along the gravel road and was concealed by 
the corn. 

“You keep watch,” Rubezh said in his place, ‘and I’ll 
have a good snack meanwhile.” 

In the sun rays the wall of corn had sort of lit up from 
within, becoming light orange. There where the forage cap of 
our Leningrader lay, several completely red, broken ears of 
corn were rocking back and forth. It did not strike you 
immediately that it was blood. Was he still alive? The red 
ears of corn swayed gently and heavily back and forth. The 
grasshoppers had already busily set about their chirring. One 
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of them, a green one, sprang with a click off the broken 
butt of my rifle and landed on my sleeve. 

The Germans probably had their kitchen-trailer over there. 
The sound of voices and laughter carried to us, and a machine 
roared. (Any kind of sound we heard seemed very sudden.) 
Two motorcycles raced past, rattling along with machine-guns 
mounted on the side-cars. The time flew by as if it were rushing 
into a precipice. On the road that was. But in our bushes it 
seemed to stand still amidst the sultry chirring of the grasshop- 
pers. This swift passing of time there and its standing still 
where we were made things drag by, wearing you out and you 
wanted to do something: rash, say, jump up and run across 
the road before the Germans’ very eyes. In order to pull 
myself out of this state, I started to fiddle about with my 
rifle: cutting it off with a dagger, I took off the strap at one 
end of which the severed rifle butt was dangling, and tried to 
see how I would fire it if need be. That instant had not yet 
come, had not drawn close, it was somewhere up ahead, but 
that moment would definitely occur. 

‘““Well, where is he then?’ Rubezh muttered impatiently. 
“With that breakfast.” 

Rubezh’s face with its long nose was frighteningly serious. 
I wished he would stop that muttering. I was already starting 
to be infuriated by him, just as Skorokhod was not long ago. 

My tarpaulin raincoat was beginning to dry, and light 
patches appeared on it as it did so. It became stifling in it 
as if I were in a plastic bag. I needed to take it off. I 
could put it back on again in the evening, but it was no 
good in the daytime. You could not run in it, nor did we 
need to run here for there was nowhere to run to. I pulled 
a grenade out of my pocket and placed it in front of me: 
there it lay, a round black German grenade with a light blue 
pin. They had turned it and packed it full of explosives so 
that a German soldier could throw it at me, hurled it at my 
feet. But it did not occur to them that it would be a friend 
to me, for me a last terrible salvation. All I had to do was 
to flick back that little bluish pin, pull it out, and press the 
small black ball to the ground with my own body... German 
grenades took a long time to explode, perhaps as much as six 
or seven seconds. Its explosion was neither powerful nor 
far-reaching, just very loud. After three or four seconds you 
could still roll far enough away from it or sling it somewhere. 
That kind of a grenade was dangerous, in doing such a thing. 
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There was too much time to change your mind before it 
exploded. A whole six seconds you would be hovering on the 
very brink, and that terrifying moment might destroy your 
resolve to die. 

Even if what was ahead of you was more terrifying than 
death. 

It is believed that people are so little worried about 
their natural end, about death because they somehow learn 
not to think about it and do not know when it will happen. 
But on that unbearably long day I felt something quite 
different: I lay there, my arms and legs relaxed, conscious 
how dry the soil smelled, listening to the chirring of the 
grasshoppers, greedily chewing the last little potato and thinking 
about the remote happiness of being able to have a swallow 
of water; yes, I could do all that. I listened to Rubezh’s 
mumbling, became angry or grinned, in a word, I lived as 
people generally live, but precisely because I could choose to 
die, and death would shelter me from something even more 
terrible. Yes, to my good fortune, I was mortal. Although I 
understood full well about the torture and torment that awaited 
partisans who fell into the hands of the nazis alive, it was 
not that that I imagined to be the most fearful, more dreadful 
than death. At the moment of taking that ultimate decision, 
to blow yourself up, the future cruelty of the enemy must 
not seem quite so close, but hours, even days of captivity 
away, a whole eternity of life, while the grenade, death was 
right there. This is the reason why it is not the torture and 
the torment (which will occur only later) that is more fright- 
ening than death, but the aversion to, the unendurable and 
acute loathing of that first instant when you are standing or 
lying before them, and they are looking at you. It is not fear 
but rather aversion towards that alien and complete power 
over your pain, your life that directs the hand clenched 
around what is for you the last grenade. Once you have 
managed to get across that dividing line, that moment when 
you first have to go against your own will, a person may 
not even remember experiencing such a feeling later on. But, 
thank goodness, it does exist, it suddenly becomes part of 
a person who has to choose his own death, and a person 
is probably never freer than in those very instants. 

Nowadays they write a great deal about and make a real 
effort to prolong human life. Unicellulars do not die at all, 
so why must a group of cells necessarily be doomed to aging 
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and dying? It would, of course, be a good thing if we multi- 
cellulars could live for ever. Only what would we do about 
life imprisonment then? For people still are imprisoned for 
life in certain countries. In some places it is being abolished, 
in others brought back. Or what about the death sentence, 
that would have to be thought about, too. The long-liver 
would have to sacrifice innumerable decades or even centuries 
of life for his striving for freedom and justice and for his 
and other people’s happiness. How much of a Prometheus 
would he be to decide to risk not twenty but two hundred 
years of his life? But, in any case, people have had no 
practice regarding this. 

Even today it is true that a person who is ready to meet 
death is genuinely free. It is not a question of longevity but 
of whether they would be freer if they were almost immortal? 
Would they really? In any case, the world being what it 1s, 
does it not amount to bondage, this wish to go on living 
for ever? 

It may well be so, and yet... If we take seventeen-year-olds 
avidly claimed by any war, what they sacrifice is nothing short 
of immortality! For when you are seventeen or twenty your 
life seems an eternity to you. That is your practice with 
immortality for you, and age-long at that. 

In any case, that Flyora who was lying on the grenade 
seems somewhat nicer to me than that Florian Petrovitch who 
later came to take his place, who clings so fervently to his 
life of blindness, to his painful love, all too reminiscent of 
a blind man’s stick. Look how he had seized hold of Glasha 
(with his hearing, with his whole being), of Kosach, puzzlingly 
quiet behind him, and of Seriozha who with his very being, 
his presence ought to protect him from something, from 
Kosach... 

...Flyora lay there on that black German grenade with 
its bluish head, touching its smooth coldness either with his 
chin or his cheek, waiting while the happenings on the road 
(the vehicles were already moving) would suddenly come to 
a head, and with a frightened and exultantly malicious howl, 
would swiftly close in on him. That would happen as soon as 
the Germans found out that Flyora was there, that he could. 
be killed. How they would fluster and rejoice that they could 
do that! He found it hard to believe that for them, he, 
Flyora, was so important. 

But immediately he imagined it all quite differently, that 
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he had stood up, revealed himself, was walking where he 
liked, while the vehicles just continued on their way, for it was 
not someone dangerous, but just he, Flyora. He lay there on 
the black grenade, as if he were spanning a precipice and 
he knew that the very instant that they started to come 
rapidly in his direction, he would slip down into it. He even 
felt curiosity as he watched the road. Rubezh was muttering 
something, whispering, recounting the conversations as he 
imagined them, of those on the gravel road, and of those 
hidden in the corn, and even of the corn itself (‘I have 
strewn my grains of corn around to the joy of the mice!...”’), 
but Flyora is not listening to him. He is watching his own 
killers. 

The vehicles and armoured cars had passed by, roaring 
and giving off clouds of smoke. Now large covered wagons 
like those used by Gipsies and ordinary peasants’ carts followed 
them. Riding on them and walking by them were Germans 
and Vlasov armymen in green, and the polizei in black or 
simply in civilian clothes. They all had an injured look upon 
their faces. 

Flyora and I saw that close up, our eyes fixed intently 
upon it, and registered in those days that executioners and 
killers always bear an injured expression on their faces and 
in their eyes. They were offended at those they had already 
killed, at those they were killing and at those they were to 
kill. The physiognomies of the Germans who followed the 
carts with Alsatian dogs on leads bore an especially injured 
look; they were not walking along the road, but along the. 
road side, through the grass, only a stone’s throw from the 
bushes where Flyora was hidden. They were driving along a 
crowd of people huddled into a hot, dusty lump, peasant men 
half undressed and women and children barefooted. The 
Alsatians suddenly started to tear towards the bushes, towards 
Flyora, towards the corn, straining at their short leads; the 
guards in loose green and black spotted raincoats jerked them 
back angrily, they urged them on towards the road, towards 
the crowd. First one guard, then another would rush at the 
people, making them jostle against one another (growls, 
children’s screams), but when they walked back (even closer 
to the bushes), the look of injury on those narrow, full, 
round, thin, pock-marked faces, with spectacles and without 
them, became even more noticeable, taking on that hue of 
rage. They walked past, dragging and leading away the Alsa- 
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tians that were rushing towards the bushes. This made it seem 
to us as if the road with the people on it, the side of the 
road, and the meadow across which the Germans were walking 
and running with their Alsatians were all listing, about to 
slip down, to pour down, to collapse on our heads. It was 
as if we were in some agonizing state of expectation, by now 
almost willing it to happen... 

And then something did indeed happen. Two or three 
people from that dusty crowd raced towards the corn. Oh, how 
aggrievedly the Alsatians yelped, how exultantly. Some of them 
tore towards the corn, pulling their handlers along and being 
pulled by them, and others sped towards the people who re- 
mained on the road. Rubezh and I exchanged glances, ‘“‘That’s 
it, we are finished!’’ 

There were a few bursts of firing followed by shouts and 
barking. The Germans had let the Alsatians off their leads 
and were now afraid they might hit them. Anyway, where 
could the fugitives manage to go from this patch of corn in 
the midst of an open field? Two Germans had run up from 
the direction of the bushes. Tense like huntsmen, we watched 
their green clothed backs dotted with sweat. The corn was abso- 
lutely seething with the barking and growling of dogs, and their 
heavy uneven panting. Suddenly a regular rattle resounded, 
five shots from a rifle. Was that our Leningrader’s ten-shooter? 
Immediately there was a squeal just like that of a mongrel. 
They had probably wounded an Alsatian. 

Everything became absolutely still for an instant. The first 
to come to their senses and race back towards the road were 
the two Germans who had run up too far from our direction. 
But those who were by the‘road, and there were many of them, 
rushed headlong towards the corn. And everything was drowned 
in the frightened firing and shouts. 

...When you have previously seen dead people alive, you 
notice that the world does not immediately accept the de- 
ceased: everything all around has to get used to his presence. 
Then when an hour has passed and even half a day, and the 
corpses are still there lying in front of you, they gradually 
become part of that same hostile and troubled world in which 
Rubezh and I were caught. The traffic was moving or the 
road, the Germans and the dogs were walking along and those 
who had spent the night in the dug-out were running around 
with saucepans. Only Rubezh and I kept as still as the dead. 
The Germans had taken Gleb Vasilievich and Skorokhod away 
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like an unexpected, pleasing gift, a trophy, and before that 
they clustered together by them for a long time. The men and, 
it seemed, one woman from the column, who had been killed, 
were thrown by the roadside. We could see them for they 
had been right before our eyes for two hours now. 

A person had been killed, a person had ceased to exist, 
and then there appeared that something lying on the grass. 
Possibly, you yourself would be killed before the sunset, and 
again something would appear in the world and, just as you 
were doing now, some one else would be looking at it and 
getting used to it. 

Rubezh lapsed into a strange kind of drowsiness. He only 
managed to say, “Keep an eye out for the moment, all 
right?” and fell asleep with his face pressed against the ground. 
His shabby leather hat had rolled off to one side, and his 
tangled flaxen hair had intertwined with the grass. I watched 
him anxiously. There is something dead about the pose of 
someone who is asleep, especially when he is so completely 
overcome by slumber. It already seems as if he had been 
lying there too long and everything all around was starting 
to get used to it. Which of us two would see the other like 
that? Who would be the first to appear before the eyes of 
the other? I kept recalling a film I had seen before the war 
where people were walking up and looking at clean, untrodden 
snow; they waited, and suddenly a person began to transpire, 
to emerge in it, an invisible man killed by English policemen. 

I was ready to wake Rubezh up. I did not want to see him 
in that stance. I feared it as though it were the ultimate 
solitude in the world. 

Vehicles were moving along the road again, but when 
a tank came to a halt by the trench, I gave Rubezh a shove. 
It was amazing how glad I was when I saw his face come 
to life, that long-nosed face overgrown with fair stubble. 

‘‘“Have they been here long? Why didn’t you wake me 
before?” 

He whispered loudly and just as if he could have prevented 
something from happening, had he been awakened earlier. A 
person always wakes up in a world slightly different from 
the one he left when he fell asleep. When times are good, he 
is only too eager to catch up where he left off, but when 
times are bad, he is overwhelmed by the anxiety of not 
knowing where the danger has shifted to. 

‘“‘“How did I manage to fall asleep?”’ 
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He was wide awake once he had caught sight of the road 
and the dead. 

“What happens if they do us in, too, old chap? Back on 
the ‘island’ they will say that we ran away.” 

Yes, there was the “island”? and Glasha. 

“That will be really bad for them,” Rubezh weighed it up. 

They were waiting for us there, marking time itself: the 
past was when we left, and the future would be when we 
returned. That was surely the only place on earth where they 
were waiting for us, for me, and what a must it is appar- 
ently that a person should have someone waiting for him. 
Formerly, when Mum and my little sisters were still alive, 
I never thought about that, just as a person may not think 
about the sun for a long time, for it will always be there, 
even if it is forgotten behind the clouds. 

Now only Glasha and the “‘island’’ was there to remember 
you, were in need of you and not somebody else. 


When a flare plummets down, the ground does, as it were, 
rise up a little to meet it. Everything that can be seen in 
the light of the flare cascading down, stretches upwards as 
if on tiptoe, for some reason peering to see where it had 
fallen. You also pull yourself away from the ground, lift up 
your head and stretch in that direction. 

Yesterday Rubezh and I spent a long time crawling away 
from such flares, from that accursed gravel road where we 
had lost the Leningrader and Skorokhod, where we had left 
those murdered peasants whom we do not know. First we 
moved over into the corn and dragged ourselves stealthily 
along the corn downtrodden by the fugitives, the Alsatians 
and the Germans. Then we stood up and walked. When we 
stood on those legs that felt like cotton wool after lying down 
for so long, the world immediately moved apart and we 
walked away across the field towards the forest, propped up by 
our own short shadows, and they joyfully, faithfully confirmed 
that we were there, that we exisied. 

But two days later the flares were making us flatten our- 
selves against the ground once more, but this time we were 
not moving away from them, but crawling towards them. For 
nothing had changed, and we did at least have to get some- 
thing with which to return to the starving “island”. We 
had not yet come across anything worthwhile, True, we had 
espied a cow in the. forest, but we could not take it. We 
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did not know what we would find in the village we were 
creeping to. But we had to do something, give it a try if 
only like this, crawling along in the furrows of a field of 
unharvested potatoes, in the direction of a polizei garrison. 

“Well, how do you like this after auntie’s milk?” Rubezh, 
who lay two furrows away from me, was trying to cheer 
himself and me up. 

With this remark he probably was referring to that very 
same cow, imagining perhaps how we would take it back to 
the “island” on a string, instead of slithering now right into 
the furnace. 

Oh, how the “‘fledglings’”’ rejoiced, when they, quite to their 
surprise, caught sight of a cow in a forest glade, half a tonne 
of meat on its own legs and even with a string lassoed 
by its horns. It was so amazing that the ‘‘fledglings’’ even 
sat down on the grass to admire it and probably to convince 
themselves that they were not dreaming. The cow had most 
likely run away from the Germans. Rubezh shook the tobacco 
dust out of the pocket in his breeches, but he did not have 
any paper. He pulled himself carefully across the grass in 
search of a dried leaf. He had to have an oak leaf. As he 
crawled along, he feasted his eyes on the fat sides of our little 
old brown cow. He set about striking fire. While he was 
getting himself a light and smoking, he even managed to tell 
a story. 

“There was a family back in our town of Slutsk. There 
was that fledgling Timokh and he had a house full of girls, 
a little family similar to my own. My family is in Slutsk 
now, unless they have taken the older girls to Germany. 
Anything may have happened. After they took me away in 
a cart in the spring of 1942, at the time when Slovak troops 
were fighting against the partisans, and after I found myself 
with the partisans in that same cart, I have never been 
anywhere near Slutsk since. I have kept out of harm’s way. 
My little lady knows where I am, and it is better for the 
children if she has not told them. God forbid that they 
should let slip that Timokh Rubezh is with the partisans! 
They are living at home and let them live there while they 
can. Aha, I was telling you about the ‘Fledglings’’, that 
was the nickname given to that family. They weren’t a very 
bright lot, and people used to say of them in the town 
that they were like “lard without bread”. But what kind of lard 
was there? It would have been all right if there had at 
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least been bread. No matter what you say there are fam- 
ilies for whom poverty and misery is like a scab from which 
they cannot rid themselves. An amazing thing happened. 
The Fledglings bought a cow from a gipsy. But if only 
they had not been the fledglings! Every time they wanted 
a drop of milk they would pick up a mug and stick it under the 
cow, everyone in turn, just as if it was water coming out of a 
tap. This was fine for a week or two. They kept milking the 
poor cow a drop at a time until the supply dried up.” 

Rubezh had already smoked the cigarette he had rolled 
in an oak leaf and he set about cutting birch-bark to make 
a little mug. I dare say the fledglings had given him the idea! 

It was then that we saw the woman. She was standing 
behind the hazelnut bushes, watching these strangers who were 
crawling round her cow. We realised immediately that the 
cow was hers. 

‘““Good day to you!’ Rubezh greeted her, even pleased to 
see her. 

“Oh, what a fright I got!” the woman walked towards 
the cow to touch it. “I was looking to see who it was. Then 
I saw it was partisans, our own people.” 

She said it as if reminding us. The woman was wearing 
a long dark skirt, and a jersey, her hair was unkempt, and 
her feet were bare. 

“I'd only just got her out of the pit and let her out to 
graze, gone a step away and strangers come along!” The woman 
could still not calm down. 

‘Where are you yourself from, Ma?’’ Rubezh asked, con- 
tinuing to work on the little cup he was making out of 
birch-bark. 

“From the village, we live in the village, that is, lived. 
When they began to burn everything all around, they came 
down on us one morning. I looked out of the window and, 
my God, the courtyard was full of Germans. They entered 
the cottage and one of them, a local interpreter, asked, 
“Which village are you from, Uboinoye or Bobrovichi?” That 
scoundrel knew it all. At one time the hamlets and smaller 
settlements had been joined up to form villages; only our 
farmstead had somehow remained on its own. So, that was why 
he was asking us whether we belonged to Uboinoye or Bobro- 
vichi. I guessed immediately that they had come to burn down 
Bobrovichi or Uboinoye and slaughter the people. That was 
why they were interrogating us to find out where we belonged. 
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I looked at him and I looked at my children. I do not know 
why but I did not want to say we were from Uboinoye. 
Perhaps it was because they had killed a lot of people from 
there in the previous war, and my grandfather told me that 
when the French came we burned as well. What was I to 
say, how was I to reply? “‘Are you from Uboinoye?’’ asked 
the translator. I looked at him. Was he hinting I should 
say that or trying to catch me, oh Lord? You did not know 
what to do, for he just stood there grinning, a man with a 
moustache. ‘‘We’re from Bobrovichi,” I said softly. How my 
arms and legs went limp. That man with the moustache 
went on standing there and kept on grinning. “Well, all 
right...” I heard him tell the Germans something about 
Uboinoye, not Bobrovichi, but Uboinoye. I wanted to do 
what was best, but I myself had stepped nght into the fire. 
But he had told the Germans “Uboinoye!”’ So, he was human 
after all! Because they were going to kill the villagers of 
Bobrovichi. I grabbed the children and the little old cow and 
went straight into the forest. They set light to Bobrovichi 
and slaughtered everyone there, and in the evening they did the 
same to Uboinoye as well. They flew past our farmstead once 
more and burned it down. There is a family from Uboinoye 
here with me, a woman...” 

A pit like those soldiers make for their vehicles and guns 
with a smooth slope into it had been dug in a thick fir grove. 

This was where the woman was hiding her cow and now 
she drove it in there as if showing us that this was her place 
and not anywhere else. Two girls came clambering out of the. 
pit when they heard our voices, one was dressed in a long 
men’s jacket with the sleeves rolled up and the second was 
barely clothed in a tattered dress. With them they had a chubby, 
plump little boy. 

“Why is it you’ve left the yellow sand for all to see?” 
Rubezh reproached them. “Now then, you little ones, go and 
look for some moss. One can spot your hide-out from a mile 
away.” 

‘Oh dear, how right you are!” the woman started in her 
usual manner. ‘“‘We tried to cover up the sand, but you can 
see what kind of workers I’ve got here.” 

The two little girls ran off to pull up some moss and, in 
order to take a better look at us, the plump podgy little boy 
leaned against the woman’s leg. 

“This is the little son of the woman from Uboinoye. 
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aliens your mum, Pavlik? They’ve got their own pit over 
there.” 

The woman from Uboinoye had already emerged from the 
bushes. 

“Don’t be afraid to come out, these are partisans,” said 
the owner of the cow. 

“What’s going on, lads, what’s going to happen?” the 
skinny, freckled woman began speaking immediately. She and 
the freckled little girl who was walking behind her looked 
very much alike, only the girl had a very serious, even stern 
look on her face, while the woman’s face bore a strange 
kind of smile. 

“What happened to you?’ Rubezh asked. 

“What happened? They just slaughtered us and that’s it. 
They went from cottage to cottage, murdering everyone,” the 
woman said that somehow in such a matter-of-fact manner. 
“Go into the cottage! Lie down!’ And you get shot. 

‘“‘Why did you stay there then? Surely you must have 
known what they were doing”. 

‘Some did run away, we fled, you see. Some were afraid 
to. The Germans told the village elder they had appointed to 
tell us they would not touch Uboinoye, and that they were 
razing Bobrovichi to the ground because many of the young 
men there had joined the partisans. The elder told them 
people from our village had not become partisans. They said 
that if they found anyone in the forest they would shoot 
them. True enough, at first they ordered the men to bring 
axes and spades and repair the road. Those peasants who did 
not hide, who came forward, they gathered together and began 
to drive them to the open space on the edge of the village. 
Then, with their hands up, they were made to run round 
and round on the sand, on the sand at that! Those who 
lagged behind were beaten. We saw what they were doing 
to our menfolk through the window. The purpose of that 
was to tire people out, for they knew men would surely 
offer resistance. This was to make it easier to drive them into 
the barn. They herded them in and then began to go round 
the cottages. They switched on some music outside, loud, 
loud music, and they were ambling around, and shots could be 
heard. I said to the womenfolk, “You know what they’re 
doing, they’re murdering people.” We, about ten families, got 
together in one cottage, so that it was not so frightening. 
‘They’re going to kill us,’ I said. We looked out of the 
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window. They were not shooting at or doing anything to the 
people in the street, just indicating that they should go into 
the cottages. We watched three or four Germans going into 
one cottage and as many entering the cottage opposite. They 
killed the people there and came out, adjusting their subma- 
chine-guns, and then went to the cottages closer to ours. They 
walked up to the gate, looked at us, and we stared at them 
through the window and wept and wept... I don’t know 
what, but they had forgotten something, remembered it, and 
went back for it. I grabbed hold of the children and rushed 
out into the kitchen-garden. Music was blaring out all over 
the village... (Lazy, chubby little Pavlik came over to the woman 
who was recounting her story and now leaned against her 
leg.) We hid behind the well in the kitchen garden. I threw 
potato leaves and goosefoot over the children and tried to 
cover them with sand, but from the street the Germans were 
coming increasingly close to the well. They would drink the 
cold water, ‘A-ah!’ That means it was good. They washed 
their hands, splashed one another and laughed. But my hair 
was standing on end... The Germans did not hear when he 
(she stroked Pavlik’s head) and she (she glanced at the little 
girl with her fixed stare) whispered to me, ‘Mum, Mum, 
we'll run away, we'll run away, Mum, they won’t kill us!’ 
They had noticed that I was ready to die. Where was there 
to go from here? But they kept saying, “They shan’t kill us, 
they shan’t.’”’ 

The expression on the woman’s face conveyed nothing of 
what she was recounting. (But all of it was reflected in the 
staring eyes of the little girl standing next to her.) It was as 
if the woman did not believe what had happened, as if she 
were asking us what she had seen, smiling guiltily and awkwardly. 
All the time she kept looking round to see where her children 
were, whether they were here. 

“Well, we crawled to the collective farm barns, but they 
were already on fire, and German bullets kept whistling 
through the air, whistling and whistling... It was our menfolk 
they were shooting and burning there. We could hear people 
shouting and howling, oh my God! How they whined and 
cried and yelped! We slipped away between the burning walls, 
among the sheds, accompanied by the patter of bullets on the 
walls. I covered the children with my own body, raking the 
sand up onto my legs which were being terribly scorched as 
we were so close to the fire. My hair was crackling and 
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shrivelling up. All the same, Pavlik kept saying, ‘Mum, they 
Shan’t kill us.” How would we manage not to get killed if 
we were already getting burnt, and we could not escape for 
a German was standing in our way. I could see him through 
the smoke. I could not endure it, I kneeled, got up, so he 
would kill me and get it over and done with. We did not 
want to be burned alive? The children were already beginning 
to whine because of the fire was scorching them. The German 
brushed the smoke away, bent down and disappeared. We 
crawled and ran out of the fire, away from the smoke...” 

The smile on the woman’s skinny freckled face looked 
ridiculous and strange, but it did not seem crazy to us. It 
was simply that it was no longer strictly defined when a 
person should weep and when he should smile. It still seems 
as if people do not believe that it has happened to them, that 
such a thing could take place, that it is true and that they 
are asking us whether it is true or not. 

How fearful it is when a person smiles. 


...The barking of dogs faded away in the distance at one 
end of the street and then the other. It was a big village. 
The flares soared upwards and then everything started moving; 
long shadows like huge levers were turning the sheds, cottages, 
and trees they were attached to. A round of machine-gun 
fire would immediately follow in its wake like the creaking of 
a dry wooden pulley. The tracer-bullets cut a jerky fiery path 
away into the field behind our backs. This recurred at regular 
intervals as if some kind of mechanism was triggering it off. 
This meant that there were Germans here. The polizei did 
not operate so methodically. In the day time we had seen 
army vehicles standing in the village. 

My raincoat became hard like a shell or a coat of mail 
because of the dew and the dampness. As I lay there, I freed 
myself of my piece of tarpaulin and did up my belt with the 
cartridge pouches over my German military jacket, and I left 
my raincoat by a wild pear-tree in a potato field. For some 
reason I kept looking round at it as if at some third and 
very cunning person among us. Rubezh was crawling along 
a furrow and kept looking round as well just as if that 
third person was luring him back. A pungent smell of burning 
rose from the cold ashes in the night air. It appeared that 
the village in which we were preparing to acquire something 
to eat was not as safe and sound as it had seemed to us 
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when we had studied it from the forest in the day time. At 
that time Rubezh had drawn stich a fine picture of how we 
would load our waiting empty bags with lard and sausage 
from the polizei’s wooden barrels and would arrive at the 
‘island’? with them and how we would be welcomed by boys 
squealing with delight and Stepan the Conjuror dancing on 
his crutch. 

The closer a person gets to danger, the more, after a 
certain point in time, he throws caution to the winds. It 
already seemed that the irreparable had happened anyway, that 
you had been too awkward, and it already seemed somehow 
immaterial what the outcome would be, so long as it would 
happen as soon as possible. The deeper we crept into the 
polizei village, trying, however, to keep away from the buildings 
jutting out into the field (there were sure to be sentries 
posted. there or an ambush!), the clearer it became that we 
were wittingly doing something pointless and dangerous. The 
first step we made in the village would arouse the whole 
garrison. True, the dogs barked at the flares and at the 
rounds of machine-gun fire. But what a howl they would set 
up when they smelt us. 

You crawl through fragrant beds of dill, come up against 
the hard, cold pumpkin heads, but you get the sensation 
that you are not pulling yourself stealthily along, but stretching 
out across the entire field, like a spring with one end attached 
far back there where the raincoat was left. And you do not 
know whether you will continue forward in the next instant, 
or recoil back to where you’ve started. With every passing 
metre the spring becomes tighter and pulls you backwards ever 
more strongly. You cling to the soft soil, digging in your 
elbows and your knees, and every metre of the way it seems 
as if you have left something behind just as you left the 
raincoat; in crawling out of it, you shed it like a skin. You 
are already creeping across the whole of the field. Already 
the most unfamiliar, the strangest thing is that you continue 
to drag yourself forward, to move furtively towards the walls 
and windows of the cottage. How will he act, what will he 
do in the next instant, that person holding the heavy grenade 
warmed through in his hand and the shortened, buttless rifle 
trailing along behind him? 

The inside door in the entrance hall banged!... The iron 
bolts rattled and the outside door opened wide with a so- 
norous creak. For the moment all these sounds drowned one 
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another. With surprising agility Rubezh ran over to the corner 
of the shed and stood there. I quickly crawled over to the 
boarded fence and kept quite still. 

We heard a man, evidently a smoker, coughing in the 
courtyard. He spat vehemently and headed for the shed, the 
white of his undershirt appearing distinctly above me. 

“You there, uncle, just come over here.” 

Surely Rubezh had not uttered those words? It was Kosach 
who spoke in such a sharp, ironic tone. 

*‘Who is it, who’s that? Who’s there!” 

“Quiet, come over here!... Who are you? Are you from the 
polizei?”’ 

“And you? Boys...” 

“All right. Is the shed locked?’ 

‘TI don’t know... What is it you want to do, boys? There 
are Germans here. They’ve been here for two days now.” 

‘We know. You'll lead us out of the village now, together 
with the cow. Are you with us, uncle? And no tricks! If you 
show us how to get out, you can run back.” 

“Right away, lads, Pll do it right away. If needs must!” 

“I like people with an intelligent attitude. Flyora, come 
over here. Where’s that belt? Be a bit quieter... Show us the 
way, uncle. All your doors creak. You must oil the hinges... 
How is it that the Germans didn’t shoot the dogs? That’s 
gross negligence. And you’ve got white on you, and the cow... 
What can we cover you up with?” 

“Tl get something in the cottage...” 

“A rifle? You can do that with my neighbour. His nickname 
is Fledgling. Have you remembered that? Here’s a sack, put 
it over your shirt.” 


...We were returning to the ‘island’. We had a splendid 
cow, large, black and white and with a huge udder. There 
would be meat and there was already milk for the asking. We 
almost had to carry it out of the village, the owner holding 
it by the horns and we holding it under its sides. We hurried 
away through the kitchen gardens as quietly as we could, and 
then we ran, pressing ourselves against those sonorous sides 
going pit-a-pat and giving them a shove. We stopped by the 
forest, out of breath. To celebrate, Rubezh had asked the 
elderly fellow for a cigarette and he had been very upset that 
he did not have any with him. He flapped his arms up and 
down like a cockerel, feeling for some in the pockets of his 
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black breeches. But here he withdrew his palms as if he had 
touched something hot for the trousers were obviously polizei 
issue, and his boots were strong, army ones. 

“It’s a good job we got through!” said the elderly fellow. 
“I did wonder when the flares went up!”’... 

“Well, be off while it’s still dark,’ said Rubezh good- 
naturedly. 

‘Aha, I will be so they don’t guess what I’ve been up to.” 

“Go on then.” 

“We don’t have the polizei, but self-defence. It’s two days 
since the Germans arrived, they are housed in the school.” 

“Go on then.” 

“It’s a pity I hadn’t got any cigarettes on me.” 

“Next time.” 

“I'll be off. I can still get some shut eye.” 

“Yes, you do that.” 

We ran on, this time to get away from that elderly man. 
(Those trousers of his did look too “polizei-like”. For all 
we knew he might raise the alarm and bring his mates in 
pursuit.) 

But we felt cheerful, either because we let him go ourselves, 
and now we were running to save ourselves (““That is what 
you fledglings’” are supposed to do), and perhaps because 
we were at last returning to the “island” and not with empty 
hands either. 

But soon our goading and shoves in the cow’s soft sides 
ceased to have any effect and the cow ambled along, its 
distended sides swaying heavily, and then it stopped walking 
altogether. It regarded us with its kindly, perplexed eyes as if 
saying, “‘there’s my udder, there’s the milk, what more do you, 
““fledglings’” need from me? We were tired as well and sat 
there in a relaxed attitude, the backs of our necks propped 
up against the pine-trees, listening in them to the humming, 
restless quietness of dawn. After fumbling about in his clothes, 
Rubezh pulled out the flattened little birch-bark mug. On bent 
legs as if he did not have the strength to straighten his 
knees, he danced up to the cow’s udder instead of walking 
up to it. The cow even mooed at him as if he were its 
mistress. Rubezh skilfully stroked the cow’s swollen udder, 
wet his palm and washed the cow’s nipples, and rubbed 
his palm dry on his knee. He set about milking the cow 
into the little birch-bark cup. I could not help laughing for 
it was just like his story about the Fledgling family. 
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“That’s how my girls ran back and forth with a little 
mug,” said Rubezh. “I’ve got six of them.” 

“Your girls? But you were telling me about a neighbour, 
weren’t you!” 

‘‘About a neighbour? Perhaps I was. Everyone is a neighbour 
i SOmeOne: Aren’t there very many ‘“‘fledglings” in the world 
then?”’ 

Here it crossed my mind that Rubezh had been just the 
same at home, that at that time he had learned to take any 
failure, constant misfortunes with sombre laughter at himself. 
And, I dare say, you often had to be cheerful with a family 
like that. 

Reaching with his lips out of the white stubble, Rubezh 
tried the milk in the little cup. 

“We'll get drunk on this. It’s a fine drop of liquid that 
is! Even the ‘fledglings’ have been lucky!” 

We took it in turns to gulp down the warm, foaming 
milk, smelling of morning and childhood, and true enough, 
our voices, our words, and our laughter became louder and 
louder and got more and more out of-control as if we were 
drunk. 

‘“‘Where’s our little old uncle now?” Rubezh suddenly re- 
remembered. ““He had good box-calf boots. But the trousers 
were from the polizei all the same.” 

He looked down at what he was shod in, his rawhide 
sandals and cloth puttees encrusted in mud. 

“But perhaps he’s looking for us, wants to exchange his 
for mine. All right, let’s get going, for it’s true we’ve been 
celebrating before we should.” 

We rested again while we waited for night to fall. The most 
difficult part lay ahead. What would be lying in wait for us in 
the six kilometres of open fields we could only guess at, but 
there was not much hope that it would be something good. Once 
again Rubezh was taken with unrestrained muttering. That was 
a bad sign. Untying the cow which had been thoroughly milked 
and had a good graze on the succulent grass of the forest, 
from the tree, this time he was distressed for the cow, 
expressing its feelings, “It would have been better if I had 
stayed here as an aurochs. I’ve got to runaround in the 
forest all the same. Then I would at least be an aurochs!” 

We tried to rub and smear mud on the splendid white 
patches on the cow’s sides. 

“You can be seen day and night,” Rubezh reproached it. 
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Night was gradually seeping out of the forest onto its edge 
and beyond it into the field, from the horizon it was creeping 
towards the sky, erasing all the patches of daylight that re- 
mained. But new spots appeared, those of fires spilling into the 
dark, damp sky in numerous layers like a rainbow, like 
kerosene on water. Where there were no fires, where it had 
burnt out yesterday and the day before yesterday, the sky was 
black as soot with the last sparks of stars on it. 

The alarming emptiness of the field sucked us towards it 
like a pipe; we could not help beginning to hurry and had 
already started to run. Rubezh beat the cow with a switch. 
With a belt round my elbow I kept its head up so that 
its mouth was held as far away as possible from the rape and 
self-seeded corn. It kept thinking that we had already arrived 
and it could get busy on the grass. I was carrying my 
undersize rifle by the barrel. You could fire from it without 
its butt by holding it against your abdomen as the Germans 
did with their submachine-guns, but perhaps I would not need 
to use it. We only had this field to cross. 

The field had neither been ploughed nor sown for several 
years now, but the old furrows were still there, dangerous to 
the cow. Its legs were now dearer to us than our own. We 
had already been walking for about an hour, keeping increas- 
ingly to the left, but the glow of the fires was also creeping 
leftwards, right across our path, flowing over the fringe of the 
horizon onto our field. This was making us more and more 
anxious, for it was precisely there that there was a low ledge 
of forest that we were trying to reach. The tops of the. 
fir-trees could already be distinguished against the troubled 
sky. The closer we drew to the forest, the quicker we tried 
to walk. Rubezh whipped the beast with the switch and I 
dragged and pulled it by the belt. The cow was run off its 
legs, its hooves clattering like wooden ones as it ran. 

All of a sudden, something snapped and the cow stumbled. 
Our first thought was its legs. Had it broken one! 

Like a water-fall the dense, harsh light of a flare going 
up showered upon us. I even made out a hay stack right by 
the forest itself. I looked round and saw Rubezh on his feet, alive. 
Immediately fiery needles raced at us, past us and through us. 
A machine-gun was firing point blank, spitting fire from behind 
the hay rick. It seemed as if dozens of glowing needles had 
penetrated the expanse which was filled with my clumsy, huge 
falling body. Letting go of the belt, I fell to the ground. I 
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lay there removing those needles from my consciousness like 
splinters, convincing myself that here I was, still alive and not 
_even wounded. 

. The cow was calmly chewing at the rape stems. From that 
faint sound, I realised that the firing had already stopped. 
It had ended just as suddenly as it had begun. But the nearby 
forest no longer appeared to offer us salvation. It was menac- 
ing, towering over us heavily as we lay there flattened to the 
ground. Rubezh was lying motionless and patiently not far 
away from me. Without getting up, I tried to catch the cow 
by the trailing belt, but it made a smacking sound with its 
lips, took a few steps to the side and began to sniff the ground. 
Reluctant to call or shout to Rubezh, I crawled over to him. 
It was not until I was right next to him, that I thought 
there was something wrong. He lay there with his mouth to 
the ground, his winter hat which had tumbled off seemed like 
an empty upturned bowl. I touched his head with my hand. 
Rubezh’s hair was surprisingly soft and warm (my fingers 
registered this and remembered it!). 

*‘Timokh, Timokh!”’ For some reason it was the first time 
I had called him by his name and it sounded like someone 
else’s. But this was not Rubezh any more and someone had 
appeared in his place. Rubezh had left me on my own, all 
alone with this dead body in front of the forest where the 
enemy was hidden behind the hay ricks. With every passing 
moment the body laying by me was becoming more and more 
dead, increasingly alien. My hands felt big and sticky from 
touching him. I tried to take-away Rubezh’s rifle, but his 
motionless hand would not release it, held on to it tightly. 

As if giving the dead man time for something, I let him 
keep the rifle and began to rake the cartridges out of his 
pouches. Rubezh had a German rifle so his cartridges were 
needed as well. I stuffed the cartridge clips into my pockets, 
loaded myself up and again began to pull the rifle out of that 
dead hand. The hand trailed after the rifle and finally let it go. 

I moved over to a hummock overgrown with grass so that 
it would be easier to crawl away or shoot when they came 
this way from the forest. I remembered about the cow and 
sought it out with my eyes. It was swiftly going away from us. 
At first, it appeared white against the dark background of the 
forest, and when it had the glow from the fires behind it, 
it looked as black as coal. I could even see my belt jumping 
backwards and forwards as it dangled down to the ground. 
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The cow’s legs were still immersed in the darkness, while the 
torso and the head stood out against that sky all aflame. 
Withdrawing further and further away, pulling its legs out of 
the darkness as if out of mud, the cow was rising higher 
and higher, growing all the time. The fact that the cow was 
moving away, made my thoughts return to what was most 
important, made me think about the “‘island’’. But that person 
who lay there close by was demandingly expecting something 
of me. I crawled over to him again. Having pushed my arm 
under that dead weight, sticky with blood, I attempted to 
drag it along after the retreating cow. I even managed to 
heave it along a few steps until I realised that that was not 
what I wanted to do. 

The cow stood out increasingly black against the light 
hovering above the horizon and grew larger and larger as it 
pulled its legs swiftly and cheerfully out of the darkness. | 
set the rifle on one side, I piled some soil up against Ru- 
bezh’s legs with my hands, sticky between the fingers. The 
dead man became Rubezh again, for I had already become 
accustomed to the reality, to the thought that Rubezh had 
been killed, was dead. I raked up some more earth just as if 
I had been told by the man to do so. Our cow was dis- 
appearing, absorbed by the light and, as if it were melting 
away, its legs no longer made contact with the flickering 
outlines of the horizon. I rose to my knees and hastily set 
about heaping the moist sand closer to Rubezh, but was not 
yet covering him with it. I was shifting the sand with my 
hands, my knees, my chest itself, almost with my face as if 
I were covering myself with soil and all the time I expected 
that my jerky, incautious movements would cause us to be 
spattered with another shower of machine-gun fire. But the 
more aware I became of my imprudence, the more carelessly 
and hastily I did everything, as if on purpose, as if to spite 
something or someone... I had sand in my mouth, under my 
collar and in my hair. Finally, I made up my mind to shove 
the heap of sand onto Rubezh, prostrated on the tussock, at 
one go. I did it, trying not to look and not to think, rap- 
idly, hastily so as to complete the job before I became 
fully conscious of what I was doing. After a certain moment 
I ceased to feel that I was taking in what was happening; 
it was as if I had reached saturation and the rest of what 
was taking place was spilling over somewhere. It is fortunate 
that man is capable of shutting himself off that way. 
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There I remained all alone, out in the field, wet, dirty 
and sweaty with sand grating between my teeth. I had been 
in such a hurry to pile up the sand and cover the dead 
body, to get away from this spot, to crawl after our cow, 
but now I had finished and I lay there motionless. Suddenly 
everything seemed quite unreal and I simply wanted to wait 
around until it all faded away of its own accord. I watched 
aloofly as the cow retreated, its slender legs no longer touching 
the ground at all; it was moving swiftly on them as if pushing 
itself off from the light that was flickering as if evaporating 
above the horizon. 

(To this day I cannot understand why those who fired at 
us from behind the hay rick behaved in such a strange way. 
Possibly it was a German or polizei listening post and not an 
ambush, and they were simply playing about, because a 
listening post should only observe and not give itself away. 
But we had been really exposed to their machine-gun when 
the field was lit up—it must have been quite a temptation for 
them!) 

At last I managed to crawl away from the forest, from 
Rubezh, from the endless nightmare in pursuit of the cow 
whose little thin legs began to wade through the blackness, 
again to become submerged beyond the line of the horizon. 
I was dragging along the dead man’s rifle, creeping forwards 
with sluggish, blind indifference, doing the only thing that I 
could, although I was no longer reckoning on anything. 

The cow suddenly stood stock still on the spot. It inclined 
its head, sniffed the horizon, veered off sharply to the left 
and back towards the forest again. I crawled in that direction 
as well to intercept it. The cow ascended the vanishing line 
of the horizon once again, and because I was watching it from 
below, as if from a dark pit, it seemed huge to me and com- 
pletely black like some kind of lone aurochs. Sweat was running 
down into my eyes, becoming mixed with the sticky blood 
smeared on my neck, with the sand in which I had been 
floundering; I looked like someone who was drowning, making 
those last hopeless movements. The cow was approaching me, 
but when it was about a hundred metres from me, it turned 
once again and moved away to the side. It was heading 
straight for the forest where the hay stack was, where the 
Germans were lying in wait, and I could do nothing about 
it. I could not make a single movement more. Tears mingled 
with the dirty sweat on my lips and trickled down onto my 
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sticky throat. I picked up a clod of earth and slung it pathet- 
ically after the cow which at close quarters had white spots 
again, became quite real, cheerfully swishing its tail from side 
to side. Now, however, it was more unattainable for me 
than when it was going down beyond the horizon. My belt 
dangled tauntingly around its front legs. 

When the cow suddenly stumbled, having trodden on the 
belt and stopped to sniff the ground, it seemed to me that my 
sense of grievance and hatred of the cow were to blame. I eased 
myself rapaciously towards it for some of my strength had 
returned. Fatigue made me grit my teeth in an unbearable way 
as if the top ones were pushing the bottom ones out of line. 

I was crawling along, grating my teeth, now coming out 
in a sweat, now bursting into tears, dragging myself towards 
that repulsive creature, towards my own killer in order to grab 
hold of the belt and lie still like someone who has attained 
salvation. If only I could lie quite still for one single minute, 
could lie there motionless, knowing that there was no need to 
go anywhere, to run away, that it was possible not to stir. 

I frightened the cow by creeping around it and crawling 
in front of it. It stopped cropping the grass, looked and lis- 
tened, turned and moved away again, trotted off. With my 
mouth and ears full of sand, wet and weakened, with my 
salty lips I whispered, “‘Daisy, daisy, there’s a good little 
cow...” and for some reason, “tut, tut, tut...” 

To me it did not appear to be a cow, but a cunning, 
mocking killer, in concert with those who are lying in wait 
behind the hay stacks by the forest. If it moves forward, 
starts to go away, I shall jump up. Let them shoot me! 
I was stretching towards the belt as if it would pull me out 
of the precipice, if only I could grab hold of it. The cow, 
which had got slightly used to my being there, was chewing 
again; the belt was quivering on the ground itself some ten 
metres from me. I could see its eye shining darkly and I was 
afraid to look, fearing that I would frighten it with the greed 
and maliciousness in my own eyes. There was already a smile 
on my wet face, I was whispering some words, stock still 
with tenderness and hatred. I gradually crawled up to it, 
smiling and whispering all the time. 

I grabbed the belt so suddenly that the cow tore away 
in a fright, dragging my tired, happy body along the ground. 
No matter what now, I would lie there, and keep on lying 
and lying... 
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I lay there for a minute or two, my face turned towards 
the sky smeared with light, listening attentively to the silence 
of the forest and inhaling the close breath of the cow. The 
moon was right above my face as it cooled down. Visible on 
its round disc were the shadows and silhouettes familiar to me 
since childhood looking as if they were behind matt yellow 
glass, and they did indeed look like human features, like the 
figure of someone falling, and of someone recoiling in horror 
before what he has done... 

Now we were moving forward like this: I was behind the 
cow, lying on my side, pushing myself off with my elbow 
and the rifle; frightened by my pose and my movements the 
cow would either shoot off to the side or suddenly drop 
behind, straining at the belt and going round in circles. If 
the Germans were watching, they were probably surprised by 
this circus. But what if they were advancing along the fringe 
of the forest to that end of it, towards which I was crawling 
and dragging the cow? Or were they lying in wait for me 
there? And I with my back towards them would fall straight 
into their hands! 

I did not know what to do so I lay down again and 
waited. The cow stood over me, startled and pulling at the 
belt. The distant glow of the fires was casting dark shadows 
on the convex mirror of its eye. Suddenly a flash was reflected 
all over the rounded surface of the cow’s eye, and it glinted. 
After crackling, the flare hung over the spot where Rubezh 
had been left. Another one came in our direction, followed 
directly by a thin stream of fire. Several bullets pierced the 
cow’s body with a squelching noise. Its body shuddered as if 
having a big, awkward hiccup as it swallowed them. I darted 
towards it to help it as if there was still something I could 
do, something I could alter, and the cow lurched towards 
me as well and collapsed on its fore legs that had broken 
under it. It shook its head loosely and horribly from side to 
side, almost like ‘a human being, and then its whole body 
slumped to the ground and remained quite still. Its legs began 
to jerk unexpectedly and sharply once again, striking me a 
painful blow on the elbow and thrusting me away. 

I kept on holding the belt, flattening myself to the ground. 

The round bulging eye reflected the distant glow of the 
fires which played and flickered in its black depths. But the 
eye was already dead. From the cow’s neck which was flung 
back, glistening like resin, a fountain was spurting, sometimes 
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falling on the sparkling mirror of the eye and extinguishing it. 
There was another flash as a flare went up. I pressed myself 
against the cow’s belly, trying to hide, and suddenly I made 
out the white veins of milk on the udder. The flare had 
faded, but I went on seeing the trickling white threads on the 
black resin-like blood. I do not know why but precisely these 
little white streams which seemed like someone begging someone 
else for forgiveness had an incredible effect on me. I did not 
simply weep, but screamed inaudibly as if from intolerable 
pain. Stained with blood, soil and sweat, completely and utterly 
exhausted, I looked at those pitiful, clear childish thread-like 
streams and cried in a way that I had only cried in early 
childhood, with all my being, sighing and sobbing. I felt such 
an infinite, childish sense of injury at the whole world that 
I could protect myself only with it, desiring solely that my 
situation would deteriorate and that things would get really 
bad for me and that I would die, to spite them all or to 
their delight... 

The huge fixed eye of the moon hung over the still field, 
over the black rampart of the forest and over the horizon 
which was all afire. And reflected in that eye as if in a 
mirror I could see two people doing something to one another, 
perpetrating something termnble... 


‘“‘.And you, Florian Petrovich, are you going to go on 
trying to convince me? No, if I had been supervising our 
planet, I would have drawn my conclusions long ago.”’ 

This time, after flinging his heavy brief-case stuffed full of 
books on the sofa, Boris Boki began to talk about Khatyn 
which he had visited, about the cemetery of five hundred 
Byelorussian villages. 

“Yes, you saw it as it really was, Florian Petrovitch! 
Come on, now, explain to me how such a thing is possible. 
No, I don’t mean about fascism as a system, I can still 
fathom that out, although I would not take it upon myself 
to elucidate all the metastases discovered on the most unexpected 
continents. But what about the individual performer, as it were, 
a human being borne of human being, who actualizes the 
system? 

“No, there wasn’t... There wasn’t anyone in_ isolation. 
Since ancient times it has been the everlasting ‘we’: ‘we, the 
Germans’, ‘we, the Aryans’, even ‘we, the heirs of Schiller 
and Kant!’. Yes, yes, that same ‘we’ without which man’s 
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collectively made history would have been unthinkable, but here 
it has a minus sign to it. It is devoid of the awareness and 
the feeling that above all other kinds of ‘we’ are the most 
general and the most important, ‘we, people!’, ‘we, human 
beings, mankind!’. All other ‘we’s’ serve this supreme ‘we’; 
if they don’t, even the pride at being the ‘fellow countrymen 
of Kant and Wagner’, is turning into savagery and barbarity. 
Such complacent ‘cultural savagery’ already appeared especially 
dangerous to Tolstoy. It leaves no room for thinking about 
one’s close and distant neighbours and not doing to others 
what you would not wish done to yourself, for others are 
not ‘we’. Their clothing, the colour of their skins, their 
customs, language, standards and conditions of living are 
quite different! Tolstoy cites the following example: cannibals 
despised their victims and regarded them as savages precisely 
because they only ate fruit and vegetables. For the very fact that 
they were not cannibals! Likewise, those who organised Oswiecim 
and Khatyn looked down on those they exterminated. I feel 
sure that our villages, being different from theirs with their 
tiled roofs, was one of the reasons why ‘Khatyns’ occured. 
To a rational person, the difference between nations, races and 
people is a cause for joyful surprise and reflection, but for a 
‘hairless ape’ it is only a reason for despising and biting 
those who do not look like the Aryan ape it is. 

‘“**A People chosen by itself,’ this is what it says in “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra’.” 

“This was particularly evident in their treatment of pris- 
oners. First they reduced people to a terrible, almost inhuman 
state, by starving them and keeping them in the cold, and 
then some good-natured lout would drive them to the pits to 
shoot them and would perhaps sigh, ‘No, no matter what 
you say, it’s true, something about them makes them not like 
people at all!’ The whole question, it seems, is that of whether 
man’s ability to feel the pain and suffering of others is 
heightened by the given idea. Or is the most human of all 
abilities, that of being able to share another’s pain, to be aware 
of it as if it were one’s own and to sense it even more 
acutely is lessened and dulled. If the edge is taken off it, 
then it is a narcotic differing in no way from heroin, with 
which the members of the punitive squads in Vietnam lulled 
their consciences. Well, technology has helped. They want to 
install electronic monitors and set up a network of mechanical 
spying devices in the rice fields and on the forest paths. When 
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something warm, something living passes by, a patch of light 
appears on the infrared screen at the distant air field, and 
immediately aircraft packed with death-bearing weapons take 
off. Not only is any sympathy lacking, but there is not even 
hatred any more either. What kind of feelings can a blob of 
light on the screen evoke?” 

“There you are then, dear Florian Petrovich! What do we 
end up with? Formerly, for millions of years the ‘we’s’ roamed 
around in herds on the cold plateaus, after leaving our 
blissful abodes in the trees; for some fifty thousand years ‘we’ 
have been rational beings, so to speak. But as soon as we 
became such, we rationally scattered to the most distant 
corners of the planet, as far as possible from the others who 
were for us no longer like ourselves. Then we discovered 
each other again, recognised each other and were pleased, at 
the same time colonising those who were weaker and simpler. 
Homo sapiens became more and more rational until he came 
upon nuclear power. And what of it? Aren’t we going round 
the second spiral now? Isn’t it the same reasonable reflex 
that is pushing us into and egging us on to scatter once 
again, but throughout the Milky Way now? No matter what 
you think, I’m in favour of that. Let’s disperse now and get 
together some time later, eh?..”’ 

‘“‘All the same, Albert Schweitzer was right when he said 
that his knowledge was pessimistic, but his hope and belief 
were optimistic.”’ 


..1f I managed to crawl away from that field bathed in 
perfidious light, managed to get to the forest itself, and in 
the daytime to the “‘islands’’, it was probably that unbearable 
childish sense of injury that led me, that guided me out, those 
tears within me that I seemed to be bearing to some one. I 
brought them back to the “island’’, knowing how pleased they 
would be to see and expecting it, how they would hasten to 
welcome me and how I would tell them about everything. 
What would happen after that, somehow I had not even thought 
about it, not even tried to look into the future. And what was I 
bringing them besides the news that everyone had been killed 
and I alone was still alive? Everyone had perished in whom 
they had placed their hopes of not wasting away with hunger. 

As I ran I ate whatever I happened to come across, 
sorrel, berries. | 

The same smell persisted in the forest near the first 
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“island”’, but that was a sign that I was almost home. I fished 
around in the bushes. All the poles were in place. I even 
counted them a couple of times as if believing still that 
Skorokhod or Rubezh might have returned ahead of me. I had 
already reached the water’s edge when someone called to me, 
“Are you back, lads?” 

A woman sat there leaning against a marshland pine. Her 
legs were stretched out feebly but straight and on her knees 
lay a dirty bundle. The eyes in her exhausted, wizened face 
shone penetratingly. (I once heard a prisoner of war telling 
how he had been smitten by that death for the whole of six 
months, namely that of hunger, of dying of starvation). Those 
dying of starvation always have that inquiring, penetrating 
look in their eyes. 

“Well, that’s good, isn’t it... You’ve come...” 

She was too much out of breath to be pleased. The 
woman sighed deeply and pointed to her bundle, ‘I’ve been 
gathering sorrel... It’s good that you...” 

She looked around, her eyes seeking out the others, eager 
to see what we had brought her children. It was not until that 
moment that I realised what my return meant for the ‘‘island’’, 
what despair and hopelessness I was bringing with me. 

*“Yes, we’re here... in a minute... yes,” I muttered some- 
thing, pointing behind me just as I had done that time in the 
woodland cemetery and retreating, drawing away from the 
woman and still holding my pole. I stumbled, fell and grinned 
(I’m falling over my own feet, see), but the woman’s pe- 
netratingly burning eyes full of terror had taken a hold of me, 
kept me back and yet urged me on. 

Already I was almost running after hurling my staff aside. 
I was returning. Where to and what for? I did not know 
the answer. All I knew was that as things were I had no 
right to appear on the “island”? empty-handed. I could not. 
I just could not look in the eyes of those women and 
children, not to mention the wounded. They all had that 
same look, suffering as they were from hunger, dying of 
starvation. They all had those same eyes and protruding lips. 
Once the first hope had faded, was lost in a flash, they had 
livened up to see me, I would have seen those eyes that I had 
deceived with my appearance. 


Everything had fallen silent in our coach, except for a 
woman’s monotonous, endless tale about a trip she had made 
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to the south and with what fun and alarm they had escaped 
a quarantine, and someone was uttering the name of the 
village or locality. 

“Soon we'll be at Kozlovichsky Woods.” 

“And then we'll get to Rudnya.”’ 

“Yes, Rudnya.” 

Once again conversation gradually began to fill the coach, 
but about Perekhody now. 

“They should have attacked in the village.” 

‘Even I can be Napoleon after the event.” 

“I said it at the time.” 

‘“‘What’s that?’ Seryozha’s voice tuned in. “Is it a ceme- 
tery?” 

“That’s Rudnya.” 

The coach braked slightly. The window of the driver’s 
cabin made a shuffling noise and a young voice sounded, “Look 
over there! From afar it looks just like an ordinary village.”’ 

“It’s just crosses and pillars, Dad,” Seryozha told me 
softly, “instead of houses. And birch trees.”’ 

‘Here everyone was exterminated,” the driver explained, 
‘just as in Khatyn.” 

‘‘And no one was left at all?’ Seryozha asked almost in 
a whisper, as if talking to himself. He probably told himself 
that that meant that he would not have been left either. 

“That sort of thing doesn’t even happen in dreams!” said 
the driver loudly and youthfully and pushed the window too. 

I did not even have to close my eyes to dream it, to see 
what happened. I could see it anyway. With every passing 
year my eyes hurt more and more as if an unbearable light 
were concentrated on them. The light did not come from 
outside, but from inside, from my memory. 


I was walking away, running away. It occurred to me that 
they might kill me, but the woman would tell everyone on the 
“island” that she had seen me. I was running away from the 
wounded, from the children! And Glasha was there... I could 
see it all before me, I kept on imagining that elderly man 
from whom I had heard the story in the detachment. There 
had been a blockade as well. At that time he had been living 
in a civilian camp, one for families. The members of the 
punitive squads had driven the inhabitants all over the forest, 
and he with a three-year-old girl. When the little girl got the 
“runs” from eating raw mushrooms and berries, the father, or 
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grandfather came to a decision. He climbed a primitive ladder 
made of a treetrunks with pegs in that he had found near 
some empty hives and first lowered her legs into a deep, wide 
hollow in a maple tree and then pushed the rest of her in. 
The little girl cried when she lost sight of him. He asked her 
to show him her little hands. Her dirty little fingers moved 
in the hollow. He took hold of her hands and lifted her up 
to the opening of the hollow. “Well, can you see me now? 
That’s how Ill pick you up when I come back. What shall 
I bring you? A little bit of bread. Well, there’s my clever 
little girl!” 

He climbed down to the ground and hid the ladder. He 
listened but the little girl kept obediently quiet. ‘Well, I’m 
off now, Ill be ever so quick!” and off he ran. Just like 
me, so as to return more swiftly. Suddenly the thought struck 
him as if he had walked into a wall, “If they kill me, she 
will stay there for two or three days, crying and dying of 
hunger and thirst!’’ He raced back. In his fright and anxiety 
he became lost. He kept banging himself on the tree-trunks 
like a blind man, weeping and calling. “I howled, chaps, like 
a wolf until I found that tree!” 

They will kill me, and the woman will tell them how she 
saw me and how I ran away, how I fled. 

The village that I finally arrived at slumbered in the chilly 
mist which spread across the meadow and through the kitchen 
gardens in patches like sheep in a flock. After a night when 
I had collapsed under a fir-tree from hunger, partly in a fever 
and half asleep, there was something strange about me. | 
caught myself mumbling and humming and humming the 
Georgian song “‘Suliko’’, precisely that melody for some reason. 
I felt some kind of unnatural lightness, an emptiness within 
me, as well as a careless forgetfulness. I headed straight for 
the village and it was not until later that I remembered to 
check whether my rifle was on my shoulder. I had no idea 
who was in that village. The village was quite whole. There 
were the roofs. Above the floating back and forth of the mist, 
the roofs looked like the bottoms of capsized boats. There 
was such a clear, fresh sky above everything and above 
myself. To the right, beyond the mist, the high embankment 
of the road showed up darkly. Was it perhaps that same 
gravel road that stretched here by which they had killed the 
Leningrader and Skorokhod? Half way to the village, in the 
midst of the meadow several young birch trees grew out of 
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the gloom of the mist as if out of water. I walked straight 
towards them. My feet became caught up in the unmown hay 
which the rain was causing to turn brown. I stopped by the 
birches and looked around. It was a single birch tree, but 
with three trunks, like three bent, petrified movements. It made 
a comfortable seat for shepherds. But what was I thinking 
about. I raked the hay to one side with my foot and thrust 
my rifle under it. I had quite forgotten for the moment that 
I had another belt round me with cartridge pouches and a 
German bayonet on it. I burst out laughing maliciously. Well, 
come on now, sing “Suliko’”’ again. I shoved the cartridge 
pouches and the bayonet under the hay and then I realised 
that I was wearing a German military jacket and my trousers 
were German as well. But the trousers had so much mud on 
them that you could not really tell what they were. I hid the 
jacket under the hay and was left in my grey shirt with white 
buttons which my mother had sewn on for me. I put the 
grenade in my trouser pocket. Well, that it seemed was all I 
had to do and now I could go on into the village. Or was 
there something else I had to do? “For a long time I 
wandered about and sighed...” Well, go on then, sing it then, 
you silly fool! 

A sudden sound up ahead of me made me cautious. I did 
not move away from the nifle, trying to divine what those 
recurring knocks in the little hollow bathed in cold mist could 
signify. (It turned out that I had to learn to walk on earth 
again without a rifle.) The sounds were those country noises 
like knocking on wood, mutterings, shouts at horses. As if 
pushing myself off from the shore, I tore myself away from 
the spot where I had secreted the rifle and headed in that 
direction. First I saw the horse and cart. An elderly man, 
panting away, surfaced from a dense patch of mist, pushing 
along a heap of hay with a rake. He shot a glance at me 
and, as was usual at that time, looked around to see whether 
I was alone or whether there were others with me. The old 
codger was sweating. It was obvious that he was in a hurry 
and that he was nervous just as if he were stealing the hay. 

“Good morning! Which village is this?’ I uttered these 
words and was amazed how different my voice sounded when 
I was not carrying a weapon. 

*Perekhody.”’ 

“Oh!” I acted as pleased as if I had been looking for it. 
*“How nice and quiet it is here!” 
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“It’s not quiet anywhere these days, is it? It’s like sitting 
on hot coals. Some have taken to the forest, others elsewhere. 
They’ve already been here, they didn’t touch anyone, they 
just seized the horses. And they shot three families from 
Bolshiye Borki who were living in shanties in the forest in 
hiding. They said they were bandits because they were in the 
forest and shot them. But where are you yourself from?” 

I named a village far away. 

‘Did they burn your village down?” the elderly man asked 
immediately. 

How strange that old fellow was with his eyes clear blue 
and sincere and timid like those of a child, but his bearded 
mouth kept stretching into a cunning grin. 

I knew what his question meant, whether I had come from 
a village that had been razed to the ground. If they had set 
fire to my village and destroyed it, then for the villagers of 
Perekhody I was a dangerous person. The Germans sought out 
inhabitants who had survived or managed to get away, perse- 
cuted them like lepers and killed them wherever they might 
find them. In their eyes, these survivors were on a par with 
partisans and this was why it was dangerous for such a person 
to be caught in Perekhody. I understood what the elderly 
man had in mind and hastened to allay his fears, “No, 
everything’s all right in our village.” 

I could see from that bearded mouth that he did not 
believe me. 

“Aircraft set fire to us long ago,” I corrected myself. 
‘‘An aunt of mine lives here.”’ 

‘““‘Who’s that?’ the old fellow hurriedly tossed the hay onto 
the cart. 

‘“‘Ganna... Ganna Perekhod...” 

I just made a guess at a name. I knew that in some 
villages nearly everyone had the same name as the village. In 
Losi they were all Loses, in Nikitki all Nikitkas. 

“Our village here is full of Perekhods,” the elderly man 
agreed and, tidying up the hay in front of the horse’s muzzle 
as it champed away, he ran back. His heels were black 
although they had been washed by the dew. “For a long time 
I wandered about and sighed...” 

I set off for the village. Perekhods? In our detachment there 
were two or even more with that surname. 

The sun was already rising beyond the forest. The mist had 
become lighter and acquired a pink hue. I did not like the 
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gravel road creeping out of the mist from the right, becoming 
longer with every passing minute. When the elderly fellow said 
that they had come, he had waved his rakes in that direction. 
But the mist was as thick and dense as a forest. It stretched 
right up to the houses, and the roofs looked just as if they 
were floating on it. That made me feel easier. I did not have 
a bag with me so I would have to ask for one, in addition 
to the food. Like those cheeky smokers back at camp used to 
do, “give me a light... and a fag while you are at it!’ But 
who was I without my rifle? Who would give me something 
and what would they give me? I was like some kind of beggar. 
I had not thought of that until then. But I was ready to beg 
for I could not return to the “island” with empty hands. 


Some sort of noise shook the forest and faded. It shook 
it again. It was a monotonous noise, coming from afar. Was 
it perhaps a German plane? We had not seen any for a long 
time. 

Still, I stopped and began to listen. No, there was noth- 
ing. It was far away in any case. There was so much dew 
that it squelched underfoot. I squatted down and, gathering 
its pure coolness in my palms, I wiped some of the dirt from 
my face. And, as if I had washed away, rubbed off something 
else, that strange, unconcerned nonchalance finally disappeared, 
I got rid of that sensation that everything that had happened 
was not real. I got up and looked around with a feeling that 
something had happened. But no, everything was just the same. 

But then I saw the elderly fellow, that same bare-footed 
old chap with the rake and in a shirt worn outside his 
trousers was following me. He was not walking but breaking 
into a run all the time. And he kept on looking round. 
Behind him rose a wall of pink mist, but now it was 
concealing something. I was not yet alarmed, but was already 
weighing up whether I should run and where I should take 
refuge. 

Ahead of us, immersed in the mist, a shed without a roof 
was showing up darkly and murkily. I cast a quick glance at 
the gravel road. Just as before there was no one there, but 
suddenly... Further to the right, where the birch with its three 
trunks stood, where I had secreted my rifle, the mist had 
grown darker; it began to move apart and the floating fig- 
ures of people began to take shape in it; they looked 
larger than life and had the same equally long heads. They 
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swayed as they moved forward as if coming out of a dream, 
out of a nightmare... 

I was already lying on the ground. But I jumped up and 
hurried over to the shed; the elderly fellow and I were going 
to the village, to our village. Fancy getting caught like that, 
so stupidly and unnecessarily! I could have been in the forest 
at that moment, could have lingered and waited another half 
an hour in the forest, but there I was, and that was the end 
and it could not be rectified. I was aware and I felt with 
the whole of my being that there was no escape, but still I 
eagerly sought that one last possibility, the chance that might 
save me yet. I headed for the shed. The old chap followed 
me. We were both looking round. The helmets, shoulders, and 
figures separated, broke away from the pinkish wall of mist. 
Now they were black and real enough. There were already a 
lot of them over there by the gravel road. The Germans were 
slowly moving towards the village in a long line. 

I felt the grenade in my pocket. Should I throw it away 
or keep it? I was only supposed to be a villager from Pe- 
rekhody, but a grenade made me a partisan. It meant death 
for me, but it was death at my disposal and not the one 
that would face me and calmly scrutinize me as much as it 
cared to before killing me... 

Beyond the shed on a high mound there were some kind 
of boats, sinking or half submerged, with their sterns torn. Why 
were they there? Or was this in truth a dream, a nightmare, 
a delirium and I had to force myself to wake up. They were 
cellars, just cellars in the ground covered with a structure of 
boards nailed together. That was the place to hide! I rushed 
over to one of the rounded structures, but there was a lock 
on the door, and on the next one as well. I pulled at it and 
the lock readily gave way. The door creaked perfidiously, 
allowing me into the darkness which smelt like a pit, reeking 
of mould. I took out the grenade, but immediately put it 
back in my pocket, trying to fathom out what I wanted to 
do. The grenade meant the end. Somewhere there must be, 
there still must be a last chance! I had to manage to slip 
out before they reached the cellar for they would hurl a 
grenade into it straightaway. I shot upwards just as hastily as 
I had plunged into the pit a minute before. 

The elderly man had already caught me up and looked 
with white eyes, ““Germans! Oh dear, we're for it now, we're 
in a right mess!” 
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Immediately we saw people running towards us out of the 
mist where the dark outlines of. the village could be seen. In 
the distance, beyond the village a machine-gun pattered away 
resonantly for a long time. Those who were running towards 
us caught sight of the Germans coming from our direction, 
rushed back and forth, began to fall down and crawl and 
raced off back to the village. 

Looking round wildly, the elderly man ran over to the 
cellar just as I had done a little while before. I pressed my- 
self against the wall of the shed to have time to decide what 
to do. I could not get rid of a feeling that if I were to get 
away from the Germans for a moment, just to have them out 
of my sight, the situation would return to that when something 
could still be changed, when all this had not yet occurred. 
The fact that I had a grenade in my hand (I kept it in my 
pocket all the time) was speeding up and driving on what 
was happening to the last pale. I could not resist peeping out 
from round the corner. The faces under the helmets were 
distinguishable now, they were holding submachine-guns. Ve- 
hicles were creeping along the gravel road. Time was passing 
as if it were rolling down a steep slope towards the line of 
Germans, taking in and whisking away with it all the air, 
making it hard to breathe just as when you are running but 
no longer have the strength to do so. 

Down at the bottom of the wall there was a hole where 
a log had rotted away. I fell on my knees and peered inside. 
I heard someone in a hurry behind me. The elderly fellow 
was running over to another cellar. I crawled into the shed. 
Over my head there was a long rectangle of blue sky without 
a single cloud in it. Several poles, the remains of the ceiling, 
lay by the wall itself. In the far corner stood a heap of 
notting black straw. 

When the walls shut me off from what was happening it 
was just as if the sound had been switched on for the shouts 
and barking of the dogs became louder. I got out the grenade 
and watched, as if waiting to see what would happen to me 
next. I just had to climb up onto the poles. That would give 
me an instant more. 

A man ran in through the wide open doors of the shed. 
It was that elderly fellow again. He glanced at me and the 
grenade widly. His eyes swept over the walls and around the 
corners. He hurled himself at that pitiful heap of straw and 
began to do something clumsily, raking up and sprinkling over 
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himself the dusty rotted straw, which looked like smoke in the 
sara and squeezing himself against the ground and the 
wall. | 

I clambered up on the poles. There were cracks in the 
wall wide enough to put your hand through. Once again I 
espied that approaching line of punitive expedition members, I 
made out several Alsatians racing forwards, straining at their 
leashes. I quickly lay down on the poles so that they would 
not notice me. Then I heard the village howling horribly like 
a captured animal. The voice of Germans, even abrupt 
-commands, not like ordinary everyday real ones. I even heard 
someone laughing among the Germans. 

My disobedient fingers had unscrewed the blue head of the 
grenade. My eyes perceived the white twisted cord being pulled 
out. Just one pull, and there would be an explosion. | 
Squeezed the head and the cold body of the grenade so hard 
that it made my palms hurt. 

The Germans were already right by us. Through the chink 
I could see two, one holding a machine-gun, running out of 
the line and stamping swiftly in the direction of the shed. No, 
towards the cellars. My hands felt as if they were clasped 
by handcuffs; the white silk core protruded from the body of 
the grenade about four centimetres. So, this was the joyless, 
compelled right that man had to die, to become free even if 
it was only in death itself! Death gripped me like handcuffs, 
but it was in my hands as well. That was the only thing 
that made me stronger than myself, trapped and helpless as 
I was before the imminent. 

Cut off from what was happening by the endlessly depressing 
feeling of the closeness of death, as if seeing it through a 
glass partition, I watched the black and green members of the 
punitive squad running towards the cellars and the shed, the 
. whole line of them encircling the village in the distance. An 
explosion thundered right close by, they had thrown a grenade 
into the cellar. Presently, someone would hear a similar 
explosion, that of my grenade. 

I saw women running backwards and forwards across the 
kitchen gardens, falling down and jumping up again, crawling 
and dragging children. The German line was coming slowly 
and implacably towards the kitchen gardens, towards the village. 
A woman in a bright coloured cardigan, which seemed in- 
congruously pink, ran over to the bath-house and, looking 
round on all sides, beckoned to her little ones. Two, no, 
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three ran towards her, stumbling and helping one another up. 
The woman pushed them under-a covering of blackened po- 
tato leaves. Once she had hidden them she herself ran away, 
fell down by the fence, but raised her head and, probably, 
said something to the children. From above I could easily 
see her bright pink cardigan. 

Howling noises kept resounding over the village, but I 
could not see where they were coming from. It seemed as if 
people were doing everything in dead silence, without uttering 
a word, as if the sounds were separated from them hovering 
over everything and everyone... 

An old man in linen trousers, which looked pure white 
from a distance and a shirt was walking down the straight 
village street, slowly, even ceremoniously, as if on his’ way to 
church. All around him people were racing back and forth, 
but he kept walking as if there was still somewhere for him 
to go. 

But then it all disappeared, only those close footsteps 
could be heard and voices rebounding off the wall of the shed. 
They were coming this way. 

‘Mister, heh, mister,” said the dutiful voice of someone 
running ahead, “we must look in the cellars. They went in 
there.” 

‘“‘What’s it to you where they went?’’ came another morose 
voice. ““They’ll give-us orders where to go, don’t you worry.” 

“T’m not worried, but you always know what’s best.” 

They were going to enter any moment now. There was 
nothing more frightening than waiting for people to enter 
through a door or gate. That was going to happen right now. 
I pressed myself against the poles, glanced at my hands with 
the white cord wound round them and felt how enlarged my 
body was, how noticeable from everywhere. They were sure to 
notice it as soon as they walked in and would immediately 
splatter it with machine-gun fire. And I would not have time 
to... I did not manage to figure out what I would not have 
time to do... Perhaps I was afraid that I would not have time 
to die, to kill myself with my own grenade. It turns out that 
if a person is capable of getting used to the idea of a certain 
type of death, then he is only prepared to die that definite 
death. If something changes, then he is completely at a loss. 
(I remember a woman in the rail car told us that when the 
nazis had killed everyone in the village and walked over 
to the shed where her family were hiding, people were prepared 
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to be burnt to death in the hay rather than come out to 
face their killers and be shot. They stayed there in the smoke 
and the heat rather than die by the bullet. Finally, the woman 
alone could not bear it any longer and tore out through the 
smoke, but her husband and sisters were burnt to death, 
kept back there by their fear of another death, although it 
was a less agonizing one). 

. Now they would hit me from below and I would not have 
time to rip out the cord, and the grenade would not have time 
to explode while I was still alive. 

*‘Aha, there’s some here!”’ 

The voice was cheerful and amused and this restrained my 
hands, gave me time to recall, to realise that I was not the 
only one hiding in the shed. Keeping my head down, I watched 
two men in the black uniforms of the polizei heading for the 
corner of the shed. The elderly man jumped up, covered in 
rotted straw. A smoke-like pillar of sunlight in which the dust 
played turned white. He stood up before them. 

“You should have hidden yourself better, shouldn’t you, old 
chap?” the cheerful voice of the polizei man rang out. (He 
was probably the one who had shouted to the German about 
the cellars). 

“I’m not going anywhere,” shouted the fellow. 

‘““Come on now, let’s check your pass and then home you 
go, old boy. There’s going to be a meeting.” 

“I’m not going anywhere. We know what those meetings 
mean.” 

“Oh you, bandit’s mug!” the cheerful man was becoming 
angry. 

“Just kill me here, I’m not going.” 

“So, you don’t want to go in a civilised manner?” 

Blows and groans followed. There were only two of them 
grappled there. The sullen polizei man was calmly observing 
the scene as if it were nothing to do with him. The elderly 
fellow flew into the middle of the shed, then as if being dragged, 
he rushed back and clung to the wall, pushing his fingers 
and palms through a chink between the logs. 

“Just kill me here, I’m not going into the fire!” 

“What fire, you bandit! and you there, what are you stan- 
ding there for watching? Come on, help me!” 

“Don’t be obstinate, Grandpa,” drawled the voice of the 
second polizei man, “They’re just going to check you and 
that’s all.” 
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“You go into the fire yourself!” 

There were sounds of a rifle butt striking a log and 
something living at the same time. The cries were almost like 
those of a child. I probably moved because the morose po- 
lizei man immediately said, surprised, “‘Oh-ho, there’s another 
one! Come on, climb down now, jump down!” 

He levelled his rifle at me. I moved a little, raised my 
backside, indicating with my body that I was not intending 
to do anything, that I was doing as I had been told. But 
all the while I was looking at the grenade, at white cord in 
its opening. I felt a faint, summoning resistance to death on 
the end of the taut cord hidden in the grenade. Now I was 
infinite, like a neverending sigh. It was painful to burst your 
chest, but that deep breath kept lasting, I kept lasting, be- 
coming more and more huge and thinner and thinner, weightless 
like a balloon. Suddenly something happened down below, and 
the cheerful polizei man and the elderly fellow flew out of 
the door. 

“Well, how long do I have to wait?” the remaining 
polizei man asked. I raised myself onto my knees, keeping 
my hand with the grenade in it resting on the poles. I moved 
towards the wall, giving the appearance of climbing down. 
There was another explosion somewhere outside. 

“They’ve chucked a grenade into the cellar,” I told the 
polizei man. 

‘“How much longer do I have to wait?’ 

I was no longer the person who was just going to blow 
myself up a minute ago. Something had changed and a cunning 
person had arrived in the world, with a silly smile as well. 
He was crawling along, holding onto and hiding the grenade, 
and I was watching him and the polizei man as well, waiting 
to see what I will do. The I that was waiting, and observing 
was amazingly calm, as if all this was happening to some- 
one else. 

“Jump down now!” The polizei man had an inkling that 
something was wrong. His voice was startled, betraying alarm. 
I got up hurriedly and submissively turned my back to his 
rifle and, without looking, I pulled out the chord as if ripping 
it out of myself. The click in the round body of the grenade 
seemed deafeningly loud. “Dead men don’t get toothache!” 
It seemed as if some one else was for some reason counting 
out the seconds aloud, reiterating the words of my friend 
Fedka, and he, that sly, malicious, deft person did not wait to 
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finish the count, but raced outside to my surprise as if 
throwing himself overboard, leaving the grenade to fall on the 
polizei man in the shed. 

Pain surged through me from the ground, the explosion 
and the darkness. The-well of the shed breathed smoky stench 
at me, which got into my eyes, screwed up with pain, and my 
nose. I jumped up. with a dislocated or fractured shoulder 
to run anywhere, to anyone, just to get away as far as 
possible from what I had done. 

“Halt! Komm her!” 

The pain in my shoulder subsided, my eyes had not suffe- 
red. The German was standing by the cellar, pointing his 
submachine-gun at me. I walked towards him, even quickened 
my pace so as to get as far from the shed as I could. Two 
Germans were semi-recumbent by a machine-gun mounted 
on a tall bipod. 

Another two were standing over some old woman. She lay 
with her face to the ground waiting with her skinny, angular 
shoulder blades for a shot to be fired, but the Germans just 
stood there smoking. They found it amusing that all they were 
doing was smoking and smiling and a person was getting 
ready to die! 

“‘Nach Haus, Ma,’’ a German with thick-lensed glasses that 
looked as if they were beaming, touched her with his subma- 
chine-gun. 

I was relieved to note that no one was bothered about 
my explosion. Now another German would throw a grenade 
in the cellar. He hurled it in and sank down below the 
sand-covered roof of boards. ““My’’ German had lowered his 
submachine-gun and was awaiting the next explosion. After- 
wards, he headed towards the spot where the old woman 
was lying. He indicated that I should walk over there, too. 

I had immediately ceased to be a partisan who had 
thrown a grenade and killed a member of the polizei. Now 
it was a country lad in need of a haircut, wearing dirty 
boots and a grey shirt over his trousers. Only his trousers 
were made of Italian, yes, yes, some kind of yellow cloth, not 
German, simply out of a blanket. It was evident that scouts 
had swindled me, the trousers were made of a blanket and 
there was nothing German or soldier’s about them at all! 

“Mutter?” The German pointed at the old woman. The 
thin country lad smiled wanly, his mouth open wide (for the 
first time I liked my stupid smile) and touched the old 
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woman’s shoulder. 

“Let’s go, don’t be afraid.” 

The old woman hastily rose to her knees, looking but 
seeing nothing, her lips moving ever so quickly. 

“Weg! Nach Haus! (Be off! Go home!).” The German 
with those beaming glasses pointed in the direction of the 
village. I helped the woman to get up, and we hurried away, 
making for the kitchen gardens. 

The first line of the punitive squads was already ahead 
of us, moving more slowly near the sheds. The second line 
where there were fewer people, was driving us on. A German 
and a polizei man were heading towards us from it. The 
polizei man was obviously an urban policeman decked out 
in a black uniform with wide grey cuffs and matching collar. 
Both the German and the polizel1 man were smug young men 
and looked very much alike, although the German’s head was 
covered with the steel cap of his helmet, and that of the 
polizei man with a black forage cap. 

They shoved me and the old woman and explained in 
turns who we were and why we had to be chased. 

“Schnell, schnell, Rus!” 

“Come on, get going! Stalinist bandits!” 

The young German walked in such a way that he could 
keep an eye on the polizei man as well. 

“Schwein! (Swine!)”’ 

““Bandits!...” 

These were not simply swear-words. These swear-words em- 
bodied the whole of their conviction, their explanation of what 
was happening and what they were involved in. Weapons 
must be rapid firing, ideas briefly formulated, so that one 
catch up with the other. 

“Schwein ... schnell ... Stalinist ... russkies ... bandits ... 
schnell ... get moving ... schnell, schnell! Get moving, come 
on now!... 

It is strange that all the time they were driving me along, 
while I was walking to the village, I remembered the shed and 
the phlegmatic polizei man on whom I had thrown the 
grenade. At first I was scared that they would find him. But 
another feeling, one I was already familiar with, flared up to 
replace this one. Once we fired on some German cyclists from 
a sparse pine grove right near a town. The wheel still kept 
spinning round, glittering in the sunlight, over the body of 
the soldier I had knocked off his bike, and we had already 
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jumped to our feet to run away. Germans in cars unexpectedly 
appeared. We were stunned, pursued closely by dum-dum 
bullets, the Germans were already Surrounding us, and there 
was dry, quick sand like flour underfoot. You could not run, 
but were helplessly jogging along in one place. What is more 
important is that it suddenly ceased to matter, you became 
unquestioningly indifferent to yourself. The fact that I had 
killed someone a few minutes before was responsible for that 
in part, simplifying everything, my own death included. 

The first line of the punitive squads had already reached 
the kitchen gardens. Suddenly they hastened their pace and 
shouted. German commands, the shouts of the polizei men, the 
howling of dogs, the cries and weeping of women and children 
swept through the village like flames. The executioners looked 
in every doorway, every pit, overturning the heaps of corn 
that were all over the kitchen gardens. Once again I caught 
sight of the woman in the pink cardigan about whom I had 
already forgotten. She kneeled up near the fence, showing 
herself when the German went over to the bath-house and 
began to root around in the hanging potato tops with the 
barrel of his rifle. When the German saw the woman getting 
up off the ground, he went straight towards her. But a second 
German (neither in a helmet nor a forage cap, but wearing 
a green cap with a very long peak) walked up the bath-house 
and flung the pole with the potato leaves on it down on the 
ground. The children, two of them older, were kneeling, 
pressing their faces up against the wall and covering their 
eyes with their hands, but a boy of about three years was 
staring at the man with the strange peak surprised and 
puzzled as if he had just woken up. 

The woman gave an inhuman cry and crawled and then 
ran over to the bath-house. 

“Schwein! (Swine!)”” The young German with the subma- 
chine-gun shoved me. 

‘Bandits!’ stumbling, the polizei man explained to himself 
and to me, and also gave me a shove. . 

The shouts, weeping and howling which had flared up in 
that instant, raced through the village like a fire and did not 
cease throughout that day, right up until that very last moment. 

They pushed us out into the village street—the old woman 
and me and the woman in the pink cardigan who did not 
have enough arms to gather up and press to her her little 
ones. Just as the weeping and cries had been sparked off in 
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that instant and did not stop, ‘that crazy drive, that chase 
started at that very moment. They pushed us out into the 
street along which they were already driving people, people 
were already rushing back and forth, and more and more 
women and children and men were being pulled out of the 
cottages and courtyards, thrust through the gates and hurled 
into the street. They kept driving them forward to somewhere 
at the end of the village. They herded the swelling crowd 
amidst cries, wheezing sounds, blows of rifle butts and the 
snarling and menacing rushes of the Alsatians. At first, the 
procession advanced slowly, only in its midst was there conti- 
nual movement like the shouting and the weeping, bustling, 
rushing hither and thither, leaping away in fright from the 
dogs on leashes with which the punitive squads rushed the 
crowd so that the animals bit the people. But the commands, 
shouts, blows, bounding of the dogs, the howling and the 
sound of people weeping became more and more abrupt and 
the growing crowd was moving along faster and faster to 
something ultimate that was waiting for it at the end of the 
street. And the more rapid and insane the run became, the 
crueller the executioners became, the more frequently they 
pushed, struck, yelled, and growled. 

The red, sweaty mugs of the executioners looked more 
and more aggrieved, their physiognomies betraying suffering, 
agony, and a sense of insult. For we were such slow-witted 
and undisciplined people. We were making no effort to compre- 
hend what they wanted of us, screaming and resisting, not 
desiring to have our ausweise (passes) checked, to have our 
documents examined, not believing in something quite ordinary 
and necessary. 

The members of the punitive squads especially loosed their 
sticks and their dogs on children. When a boy of about ten 
slipped his mother’s hand and flung himself into the wheat 
field, the German groaned with irritation and set the Alsatian 
on him. The woman raced after them, and another German 
flew at her. Oh, how furious he was, how aggrieved at the 
lack of order, and what a look of suffering he had on his mug. 

Once again I spotted the old man in white whom I had 
espied earlier from the shed. He had already managed to walk 
right through the village and now stood as if waiting for us 
by something black, attached to the wall of a collective farm 
barn. By this big black piece of rag, not a local one, not 
from the village, which was some kind of ominous sign for 
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the executioners, people were gathered who had been driven 
there earlier. (It was not until later when I thought back on 
it that 1 understood why the old man in white had stood 
by the panel and held his head like that: he was blind). 

Germans in officers’ service caps were crowding round to 
one side of the barn, and there vehicles and motor cycles 
standing there. Two mounted machine-guns were pointed at 
the barn. 

A corridor af Alsatians and punitive squads was awaiting 
us at the open gates. Two rows of people with Alsatians 
were standing there in a calm business-like manner as if what 
they were doing was the most simple and _ understandable 
occupation in life. All this (as well as the red board on the 
opposite wall of the barn) I discerned later, many days after, 
when I turned everything over and over again in my inflamed 
memory. 

But at that moment I only had the sensation that they 
were pushing us, me, off a cliff to our deaths and I was 
clinging on with my hands and legs and my stomach, refusing 
to give up and not wishing to believe that this was the end, 
but simultaneously realising to the point of terror that this 
was inevitably going to happen. I might have been, could 
have been somewhere quite different now. But is it possible 
that there is something else on earth, when this is happening 
here? 

The living, writhing file of the punitive squads and their 
Alsatians began to swallow up the crowd and push them into 
the dark void beyond the open doors in lots of five and 
ten people. Someone indistinguishable among those who were 
shoving and beating us in the back, on the head, shouted, 
“Get your documents ready, your passports, birth certificates, 
school certificates, get your documents ready!...”’ 

But no one was examining any documents or asking for 
them. Probably the plan, the scenario for the horrific specta- 
cle, had been changed by someone’s order in the course of 
the operation, and the crier was already playing a part that 
was no longer needed. 

“Get your certificates ready!... 

The moving file of SS-men and dogs which bulged and 
closed in on us swallowed up more and more groups of 
people, tearing them away from the surrounding crowd, which 
was squashed on all sides, and pushing them on into the 
gaping depths of the shed. The faces, the mugs of those who 
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were jostling us, flinging us along, striking and stinging, bore 
an infuriated, maliciously insensitive expression, and yet looked 
offended. We were behaving so badly, so stupidly, not wanting 
to understand what they wanted of us, were demanding of 
us. We were deafening them with the screams of the women, 
the crying and whining of the children, we were so difficult 
to deal with, and all we had to do was to go into the shed 
and have our passports and birth certificates ready. 

Two members of the punitive squads set the dogs on a tall 
young man who was bracing himself against the door post 
with both hands, preventing people from entering the gates. 
The dogs’ leads had been let out too long and at first they 
went for him, but finding that they had enough leash, they 
unexpectedly sank their teeth into one another... 

They had already shot the man and dragged him over to 
the barn wall, and were packing the crowd together more and 
more closely, but the file of SS-men wound round even 
tighter so that they could no longer pull the dogs apart. 
With their teeth at each other’s throats, the dogs became 
still, bracing their strong legs. They were pushing and kicking 
them and dragging them apart. Other members of the punitive 
squads were pulling along and thrusting us towards the gates... 

A person is ugly when they kill him! You can always read 
that in the offended faces of the executioners. How I remember 
those physiognomies and the vengeful feeling of the person 
who is being killed: it serves you right, you thugs, that’s what you 
deserve! I evade them, bite them, squeal repulsively, am prepared 
to release a polecat’s stench in those mugs on which the 
executioner’s sense of offense flickers. 

I was once struck by a photograph in the Partisan Museum 
in Belgrade. It is probably still there. You start walking 
towards it from a distance, and hardly have you glanced at it 
you seem to be drawn by its light. What an amazingly 
beautiful smile! But when you get right up to it, you see 
that there is a noose round the neck of the happily smiling 
youth. And behind him stands a Nazi preparing to knock 
away the support from under his feet. At whom is he smiling 
that young man with a white turned-down collar round his 
clean, slim neck, and such an open student’s face? For whom 
is that smile? To spite the executioners? But there is not a 
shadow of challenge, of scorn, no tension at all! It is as if 
his bride is standing before him and not his executioner. 
If it were not for the business-like figure in the uniform 
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behind the youth, one might decide that these were students 
simply amusing themselves in an amateur performance, acting 
out an execution in a youthfully frivolous and cheerful manner, 
as something that could not possible take place, and the 
person to be executed was seeing around him the smiling 
faces of his friends, and not the mugs of killers... 

For whom is that human smile? Is it for the last people 
whom he sees? For there will be no others, no better ones 
whom he shall want to see even more. Never again. Still, 
these are the last ones... 

No, no, I could not agree with that... Nor could I go 
away from the smiling partisan. I finally understood. The man 
had noticed the eye of the camera and through it has been 
able to look behind his killers, at friends, at his fiancée 
perhaps. He could see the people whom he was leaving 
alive in his place. The executioners themselves had offered 
him that opportunity... 

It was only the executioners that we could see, only 
them who wanted to drive us into the barn so that it was 
easier to make a single torch of us, turn us into corpses as 
soon as possible so that we presented no danger to them, were 
quiet and disciplined. I rushed back and forth with everyone 
else along the wall of dogs’ muzzles and executioners’ mugs; 
I was furious, helpless, irritated, dirty, ready to stuff their 
traps and eyes, which looked hurt and enraged, full of some- 
thing foul-smelling. 

Once when I was a student, I saw a group of people in 
a book bound and ensnared by serpents; it was Laocoon. 
(My memory keeps drifting away from the barn, even my 
memory cannot linger there long!...). The serpents wreathed 
themselves round human arms and legs, tense with chilling 
horror, and the faces and heads were thrown back... The desk 
at which I was sitting seemed to tip over, the windows went 
crooked and I hardly managed to get to the rubbish bin before 
I vomited. The other students in my year found it funny 
that Gaishun reacted to art like that. It was just that I saw 
something I had already witnessed before but not in a repro- 
duction. That happened when I was with the partisans, right 
at beginning. The Germans and members of Vlasov’s band 
had caught one of our scouts, and afterwards we went to 
bury his body which had been left at the cemetery. The 
partisan had fired at the Germans for a long time from 
behind the stones and fences, but they still managed to capture 
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him alive. Horrible dark-blue plaits from the man’s own 
innards were twisted round his arms and neck. And looking 
at the dead man you could see how he had torn at them in 
his blind terror and pain... 

Squeezed, bound and ensnared by the snake-like files of 
soldiers and Alsatians, the crowd writhed in horror, despair 
and fury, while at the side the implausibly calm figures of 
the officers in their tall service caps stood stock-still. I no- 
ticed them and then I saw them again from the little window 
of the shed. That impossible, frosty, fixed calm had its own 
centre, and it was he—my main enemy. 

But it was not till later that I discerned him, and picked 
him out. 

All the same, when they had pushed and thrust the people 
into the shed, and the howling darkness had swallowed us up, | 
found myself right by the door. They closed it and nailed it to 
with dull thuds like one hears at the cemetery when coffins 
are sealed. With the obstinacy of a mad man I began to look for a 
way of being saved, a last chance. That was something of a par- 
tisan habit in me. But I was part of the screaming, the tearing 
around, the rushing back and forth under the roof of the shed 
lined and cut by narrow strips of sunlight. (Which meant that on 
that day, even during those very hours and minutes, the sun was 
shining brightly and all around.) 

The strips of sunshine, the columns of light falling from 
above, were hazy with dust. Children’s cries resounded in all 
corners of the barn: ““Mummy, look, smoke!” 

“Oh, they’ve set fire to us!” 

“Mummy, will it hurt, Mummy, will it hurt me?” 

In that fearful crowd I already imagined the pleading eyes 
and the tiny faces of my little twin sisters. All the faces, 
all the eyes of the children here had that same expression. 
I was already looking for my mother and afraid I might 
recognise her (I began to imagine that this was happening in 
the barn where they were burned to death). She would see 
that I was here, that her son was here as well. 

Most of all the light from outside poured in near the door 
through two little window-like holes cut high up in the wall. 
They attracted people towards them, so it was especially 
crowded there. One man could not bear it any longer, pulled 
himself up by his arms and peeked out. Immediately his head 
was given a sharp shove, and the man fell on us. (There was 
such a racket in the barn that we had not heard the machine- 
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gun fire). The bands of sunlight on people’s faces and 
shoulders were immediately stained with blood. It splashed me 
on the forehead, all sticky and warm. But we were so 
tightly packed together that I could not raise my hand to 
wipe if away. - 

Then I saw how the grooves between the logs and the 
boards of the doors had become wet and black, and a pungent 
smell of petrol filled the air. 

Laocoon with his many arms, his many heads, and his many 
voices and huge women’s and children’s eyes writhed and tore 
himself away in the semi-darkness, and I was a part of that 
picture, too. 

Somewhere there was a field, tranquillity, humming with 
the chirring of the crickets, a road across the field, and a 
man calmly going somewhere. 

Suddenly the littke window above us was covered up from 
the outside. Someone’s eyes were watching us from under 
the long peak of a cap, as if they were looking for some- 
thing. All silenced down a bit. And only the children’s 
sobbing persisted, like the little streams left after the breakers. 

“Come out without the children,” said someone speaking 
with an accent. “You can come out. Those without children. 
Over here, through the window. The children must stay behind.” 

It became quiet, but in that quietness the world moved 
from the spot where it had stopped, probably like the planet’s 
axis had imperceptibly shifted and become inclined before the 
Ice Age. The women were the first to realise and to under- 
stand what this meant. I had not heard such a human moan 
throughout the whole of that terrible day. No, I had not 
heard such silence. People became silent as if taking full 
stock of what was about to happen. Before that last pale, 
that final minute something had still bound them for they were 
the people in the nailed-up barn and the others were those 
outside its walls. Just people and people. Now there was no 
one to appeal to. For almost a quarter of a century that 
mute human moan would not fade away and above it all 
there resounded a bewildered, unbearably monotonous voice: 
“Sonny, my little boy, what have you put those rubber boots 
on for? Your legs will take a long time to burn in rubber 
boots.” 

It was not until then that I realised what people were 
doing, hastily in that mute outcry: they were undressing 
themselves and their children, tearing off the clothes as if they 
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were already smouldering on them... 

But someone had already stretched up to the little window 
which was now free and had looked out. They gave him a 
push up and helped him. The man turned his face and his 
head away from the light as if it were intolerable heat, 
awaiting the round of machine-gun fire. He could not bear it 
any longer, wriggled his legs and climbed down. Then I 
indicated that I wanted to pull myself up, and someone’s 
hands and shoulders eagerly lifted me. First I saw the ve- 
hicles and those who were farther away from the barn, the 
officers. In front of the barn soldiers stood in a semi-circle, 
their helmets pulled down over their eyes, their submachine- 
guns at the ready. I was being lifted up and not my face, 
but my knees and legs were on a level with the small 
window. I pushed one leg through the hole, saddled the 
wall, bent my head down and squeezed a shoulder through. 
I saw the green grass below me and the straw scattered 
along the walls. Practically shoved out, I fell in a heap on the 
ground, and the pain shot through my dislocated shoulder 
again. They seized me and hurled me away’ from the barn 
as maliciously and abruptly as they had flung me in through 
the door before that. They shoved me and pushed me until 
I found myself right near the vehicles. 

Then I saw him close up, my main enemy. He was bald 
with a shaven, shiny head (among the officers he alone did 
not have his head covered), wore gold-rimmed spectacles and 
was observing everything as if from the side-lines; he looked 
like a doctor or an official attired in military uniform. | 

I possibly began to stare at him immediately because a 
little monkey with round white patches round its eyes and a 
fat tail, long like that of a rat, was fidgeting and pulling 
faces on his shoulder. He picked it up affectionately and 
stroked it. Our eyes met, mine, his, and the monkey’s. He 
examined me curiously (so it seemed to me), while the monkey 
had an empty, sorrowful look. 

That same young polizei who had driven me to the village 
was standing by me. I did not recognise him straightaway 
for his face looked wan and pale, not like it did before. 
Evidently, the narcotic effect of those nice little ideas about 
“Stalinist bandits” was no longer working. It was probably 
the first time that he had seen such a thing and had been 
involved in it. 

People were already elbowing their way through the holes 
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of the small windows; a man was stuck in one, hanging 
there, jerking his leg up and down, unable to pull his head 
and shoulder through; the distorted face of a woman appeared 
and disappeared in the second hole. Then a child’s head 
appeared, followed by the woman’s face again, questioning 
and hesitant, twisted with torment, fearfully, dumbly crying 
out. But then a girl, almost a little girl, appeared at the 
hole. Her slender arms, legs and head were sticking out. 
Bare and defenceless as they were, it seemed to me that they 
were crying out. She tumbled down onto the straw, but 
immediately sprang up to catch a child that had been pushed 
out and was being handed to her by four or more hands 
simultaneously. Straightaway, as if something intolerable for 
them had happened, the officers’ military caps flinched in 
protest, the whole line of soldiers and Alsatians heaved in 
indignation. Two or three of them carrying submachine-guns 
rushed over to the girl and began to pull her away from 
the child and the child away from her. The barn echoed 
horribly with screams, rising to the heavens. It was only then 
that I began to tremble, tremendous cold shivers running 
down my spine. The young polizei who had driven me to the 
village was trembling as well. But over there where my main 
foe stood, once again all was motionless or just smooth 
gestures; there was a lack of haste that was emphasised by 
the frenzied antics of the white-eyed monkey, as it jumped 
from shoulder to shoulder, peeping out either from behind 
a cap or from behind the shaven head. The girl and the 
child were torn apart into two screaming bodies and one of 
them, the smaller one, now without a stitch of clothing, 
quite naked, they began to poke back into the hole. They 
hurled the girl over to the vehicles. She ran as far as the 
well where they were standing guard over me. No one has 
ever seen eyes like those of that girl, like those of an old, 
old woman, when she ran towards us as if begging for help. 
When she reached us, she fell face down and did not rise. 

The man with the monkey cast his curious glance at the 
girl; he did, apparently, understand everything and those 
surrounding him understood everything. Only the monkey with 
its doleful eyes wide-open had a perplexed human expression 
on its black and white furry little muzzle. 

Those who threw themselves out of the window were herded 
over to the vehicles, to the well. Our numbers swelled, and 
the fewer people there remained in the barn, the more un- 
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bearable and the louder their screams and howls became. 

A little boy tumbled out and got up, frightened. People 
in helmets rushed over to him and seized him. They held both 
his arms stretched open wide and looked at the bald officer 
with the monkey. He lingered for a moment, but waved 
towards the well, permitting the boy not to be regarded as 
a child. An old woman was already squeezing herself through 
the hole, awkwardly and taking a long time, her face dark 
with wrinkles betrayed terror and bewilderment. 

Something was happening that was clear to the people in 
the caps, the people in the helmets and especially the shaven- 
headed man. He watched what was taking place calmly, stu- 
dying it, but he himself was more interested in the monkey, 
waiting for it to return to him from someone else’s shoulder, 
to stroke it and pull its tail. 

Another boy was thrown out through the hole. This time 
the shaven-headed man winced as if something unpleasant had 
been done to him personally. Immediately the people with 
Alsatians set up a howl and an officer ran over to them. The 
boy tore himself away from the hands of the soldiers who 
were trying to catch him, but they did not carry him, they 
threw him back to the window-like hole, dropping him on the 
ground, but not letting him go. A woman, probably his 
mother, was hastening to climb out. She was being pushed 
through the hole, but she herself was looking for the boy, 
where he was and what had happened to him. But they had 
already dragged him to the other little window and were 
cramming him back into the barn. The woman wanted to get 
back into the barn as well, but helping hands ejected her. 
She toppled to the ground while the boy had already dis- 
appeared into the black hole. The woman jumped up and ran 
over to the hole, dark, huge with terror and agony as it was. 
They seized her, dragged her along and shot her. Then they 
flung her on the straw against the wall.. 

With an expression of displeasure and disgust on his face, 
the shaven-headed man headed towards the open-topped car. 
Now I saw his back, round-shouldered with age, across which 
a long thick tail was moving back and forth like a pendulum. 

This was the sign to end things. A young officer ran over 
to the barn. The Germans lying by the machine-gun made 
ready and the line punitive squads withdrew from the barn 
walls. Like a scream the flame leapt up from the straw, 
along the wall. It hurt the eyes just as it had that time on 
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the “island”. I kept looking: how they threw the children out 
of the little windows and how they fell right on the burning 
Straw... 


Iosif losifovich Kaminsky (village of Khatyn, Logoi district, 
Minsk region): 

‘‘And they drove me into that barn. My daughter, my son 
and my woman were already there. There were so many people 
there. I said to my daughter, ‘“‘Why aren’t you dressed?” “They 
tore the clothes off us,” she said. “‘They ripped the fur coat 
off my shoulders, undressed us...” Well, they herded us into the 
barn and shut it up, herded more and more in and closed 
it each time. They had driven so many people in there that 
you could no longer breathe freely and you could not even 
raise your arms. People were screaming like children. It was 
natural when there were so many souls and they were so 
terrified. Hay and straw lay there as fodder for the cows that 
were still kept. They set light to it at the top, set fire to 
the top. The roof was burning, and the fire was falling on 
people. The hay and straw caught fire, it became stifling and 
people were suffocating. As people were. squeezed together, they 
could no longer breathe... No way. I told my son, “Press 
your legs and arms against the wall, keep yourself strained)...” 
Then the doors opened. The doors were flung open, but people 
did not go out, they did not run out. Why not? They said that 
they were shooting them down in the doorway. There was such 
a. din that the firing and the tapping were not audible. Of 
course, when people were being burned, when the fire was 
falling onto their heads and those of the children there should 
be such a screaming... I told my son, “Over the heads somehow, 
get out over the heads!” I hoisted him up. I myself made my 
way down below, between the legs. And the dead kept falling 
on me. The dead were collapsing onto me, I could not breathe. 
Moving my shoulders—I was physically robust at the time—I 
began to crawl. Only as far as the threshold, then the roof 
fell in and the fire engulfed everyone}... I still crawled out, 
and a German ran over to me and smacked me in the teeth 
with his rifle butt—and gone were my teeth. My son also 
managed to run out. He only had some slight burns on his 
head, and his hair was frizzled. He ran some five metres 
and they mowed him down with a machine-gun... Mowed him 
down... Our neighbour had also run out of the fire and had 
fallen on top of me. He sat there, burning like a tree-stump, 
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all red, his blood spurting out -all over me... “Save me,” he 
cried, “save me’ Then the Germans drove off. I started to 
drag my son away, but as I pulled him along his innards trailed 
behind him... He just managed to ask whether his mum and 
sister were still alive... God forbid that anyone who lives on 
Earth should see and hear such grief... 

Avdotya Ivanovna Gritsevich (village of Kopatsevichi, Soligorsk 
district, Minsk region): 

I hid behind a plank-bed under a heap of bast in the loft. 
The staircase creaked—they were coming up. I could hear 
somebody breathing heavily, here, right next to me. Footsteps 
—he was going to the plank-bed. I opened my eyes and he was 
looking at me; we were looking at each other. Then another 
one came up the stairs. He took a wreathe of bast and placed 
it over my face, covered me up... 


Yakov Sergeyevich Strynatko (village of Shalayevka, Kirov 
district, Mogilev region): 

_ It happened in the summer of forty-two. Not a lot was 
heard about the partisans in our parts at that time. There 
were polizeis here in Borki. Suddenly the Germans surrounded 
Borki. They did not leave those they came across in the fields 
or among the bushes, but drove them before them into the 
village. I was going to Borki because I had been promised to 
be sold some barley. I hail from Shalayevka which is five 
kilometres away. The devil himself must have been responsible 
for getting me mixed up in that. I wanted to turn back, but 
they did not allow me to. They did not beat me up, I have 
to admit that. They just indicated that I should continue on to 
Borki. Then I whipped my horse on and turned off into the 
courtyard where my acquaintances lived. They had also seen the 
Germans closing in from all sides, but they did not know why. 
Grandfather was criticising the lads from Borki for going -to 
visit girls in other villages at nights: “All they’ve got on their 
minds is girls and parties, but the Germans think they're 
going to the partisans!’ The owner of the house and I 
went out into the yard and began to saw up some 
firewood. You do not feel so anxious when you are doing 
something. His wife could not bear it, she wanted to call on the 
neighbours, but the Germans would not let her, ‘“‘Nach Haus, 
woman.” It is quite true though that they did not touch 
anybody in the street or kill anyone. They just sent people home, 
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“Nach Haus”. Our neighbour’s daughter and her friend could 
not bear it: they went out into the street but were driven 
into someone else’s house. We were sitting in the house, looking 
out of the window. “Don’t let’s worry, let’s have a bite to 
eat.” ““When they go away, then you can have a drink,” said 
his wife. Soon there came banging sounds in the yard. One 
entered holding a submachine-gun, followed by others and im- 
mediately hurled the owner’s wife off the threshold and riddled 
her with a machine-gun burst straightaway. I jumped up from 
the table and sat on the bed. I remained sitting there, only 
my vision was blurred and a humming filled my head. The 
owner of the house stood up from the table and they got him, 
too. I managed to see them pushing the old man out of a 
room at the side. That was when they let me have it and I 
collapsed on the bed. When I came round the grandfather 
was lying dead right on the threshold... 


Anna Nikitichna Sinitsa (village of Borki, Kirov district, 
Mogilev region): 

They entered the house and without a word they shot at 
Mum. Before that we had heard the noise of guns as they shot 
at the neighbours. At that time, Mum had told us they were 
shooting chickens. It did not even occur to us, but we were 
afraid to go out into the street. If anyone did, they asked 
them to go home (Nach Haus, woman). When they fired at Mum, 
she managed to run into our room, shouting, ‘‘Children\” I im- 
mediately flew up onto the stove, and the girls followed me. 
I was right by the wall, that is why I survived. One of them 
stood on the bed so as to be higher up and shot with a rifle. 
He fired once, then loaded it, then again. My little sister lay 
right on the edge and I had friends on top of me, our 
neighbours. I heard how they killed them. The blood was 
dripping down onto me. “Oh, Mummy, Mummy!” but I was 
stained with blood. Then I heard them talking and laughing. 
We had a small gramophone and they began playing it and 
listening to our records. They played it for a time and left. I 
crawled out from the stove, that red, red stove. Mum was lying 
on the floor. Through the window I saw the village burning. 
Our house was burning and the school as well... 


Maria Fyodorovna Kot (village of Bolshiye Prusy, Kopyl 
district, Minsk region): 
They surrounded our village in the morning... We gathered 
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in an adobe house, about twenty of us, neighbours. We could 
hear that they were already coming... How they shot at the 
doors and the windows. My youngest daughter cried. “Oh, 
Mummy!” I glanced down: she had been hit in the bridge of the 
nose. She just snorted. My elder daughter was already sixteen. 
I was lying there with my children. They had killed us, and yet 
I still had an inkling of how they were finishing up the 
neighbours behind the stove. I opened my eyes. A woman was 
kissing his left hand, stopping him from moving the bed for 
that was where the children were hidden, and he was hitting 
her on the head with a revolver. They kept on pushing those 
children zealously with the bed and, oh my God, how they 
squealed. Another one saw that I was watching and ran over 
to me and fired at me. I can still see that dark blue revolver, 
as blue as blue can be, and the fire in.my face, right in my face. 
He pulled me away by my legs from my children. But I was 
still alive. I heard them walking about again. I thought it was 
those Germans. again. But it was my son, Zhora, spattered 
with blood and unable to see anything, walking towards the 
threshold. ““Oh my boy” He said, ““Mum, I thought you were 
no longer with us. I wanted to go and get killed.” ‘“‘Lie down, 
son, in this very place. Perhaps it’s a lucky one!’ I do not 
know whether they heard or not, but one came running in: 
“Get up!’ He stood there for a moment. Then he threw a 
grenade under the stove. Smoke came billowing out for the adobe 
house was already on fire. They had doused it with something. 
The ceiling was burning overhead. They hadn't slaughtered us 
yet. It was even more bitter if we were to be burned alive. 
I jumped up. The bed was standing by the window. I knocked 
out the frame and called to Zhora, ““Help me carry them out.” 
I lifted the elder one, so young and so soft!... I could not do 
it for she was heavy and my hands had gone dead, but I did 
not want them to burn as well. Somehow I dragged 
them onto the bed, onto the window, and Zhora and I tumbled 
out, and pulled them along to the potato pit. The whole 
of the village was on fire, people were being dragged along 
from all over the place, whining and screaming, but the Ger- 
mans were just walking across the kitchengardens, whistling, and 
here the pigs were grunting noisily around their charred owners... 
They came closer and closer with their whistling and squelching. 
I was already sorry that they had not killed us there; they 
would find us and torture us again and we would scream and 
whine... . 
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Tatyana Fyodorovna Kravchonok (village of Britsalovichi, 
Osipovichi district, Mogilev region): 

It happened after Stalingrad. I remember because my brother 
came from the forest, to see us, and was rejoicing about the 
victory. He said that the Germans would be infuriated now. 
The next day a commander came and advised us that if we got 
wind of the Germans being around, we should hide in the forest. 
Then he asked us to give him some sheep and people decided 
that that was why he had frightened us. We knew about the 
Germans ourselves, but it was winter, the weather was frosty, 
we had children, but did not have the clothing to keep them 
warm... At that time of year it was hard to spend a long time 
in the forest. And thus they caught us in the village. They ordered 
us to assemble in the school so they could check our docu- 
ments, our Ausweise. They locked us in without anything for 
the children to drink, nor were we allowed to go out. They 
took several people and put them in carts: someone led the 
Germans into the forest to an empty partisan camp. They 
returned even more infuriated, slinging the guides, unmercifully 
beaten, at us. They had been the victims of an explosion at 
that camp. First they sent our own villagers into the partisan 
dugout. The latter entered, stood for a while but did not 
touch anything. Neither the guitars nor the greatcoats. Then 
four of the Germans went in and touched something. The 
explosion threw them way up, right into the pine tree. 

They began to drive us out of the school and into a col- 
lective-farm shed. First they drove us in in groups and then 
in families. Me last, I was the last, and with me my four 
children. They gunned down my eldest right there on the 
threshold. I fell down on the dead and my other children with 
me. They hit me here in the neck. All I heard was how a 
German sat down on my legs and fired that... submachine- 
gun... The smoke and fumes were so awful that it was impos- 
sible. When I stood up, I looked at everyone and thought, 
“Are all going to get up, to stand up, or am I the only one?’ 


Yulian Rudovich (village of Dory, Volozhinsky district, 
Minsk region): 

They told us all to go to the church and pray to God 
and they would let us go home. In the church a German 
came up to me: “Give up your kid to the woman,” and he 
grabbed hold of my collar and pushed me away. He shoved 
me away. If you left the children behind, they would let you 
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go! Let you go! This applied to women and mothers, too, 
but not every mother could do it. Well, my woman did not 
abandon the children, she did not desert them... I don’t know... 
But all the same someone ought to remain among the living, 
oughtn’t they? But my wife did not wish to, she stayed with 
the little ones. The Germans set fire to the church. All those of 
us who were outside in the street could hear the people rushing 
about inside. They mowed them all down with machine-guns ... 
and the fire only... 


Nadezhda Alexandrovna Neglyui (from the former village 
of Levishchi, lives in Krasnaya Storonka, Slutsk district, Minsk 
region) ; 

They came here several times, but we hid in the forest. 
At that time they came and stayed. They did not touch anyone 
or anything. They ate their own food, and their chief played 
chess with the teacher's son. The SS-man had a real live 
monkey in little trousers on his shoulder. He truly did. It was 
a lively little thing. Well, some started to go home. They did 
not make them stay and even let them leave again. But it was 
frosty, and you know what kind of clothing people 
had before the war, so people made for their homes. In the even- 
ing they counted how many windows there were with the lights 
burning, and all of a sudden they stopped letting people leave 
the village!... 

First, they rounded up all the livestock on the pastures 
outside the village. And the most healthy men as well. I sent my 
husband away. He did not want to go, he wept, we all wept. 
I persuaded him that they would kill us all. And the children 
kept asking, “Are they going to kill us, Mum?” Oh Lord... 
I would leap out into the yard and run back, otherwise they 
would have killed me, and they were there on their own. A German 
entered the house and looked at us as if he was counting us. 
He indicated that I should follow him into the cattle-shed. 
I did not go. He ignored me and went out. Immediately another 
one ran in and flew right at me. When I came round, all the 
children were lying there dead, the ceiling above me was burning. 
For some reason I kept snatching up the cast-iron pots and 
carrying them out, I don’t know why, but I kept carrying the 
cast-iron pots out... 


Maria Alexandrovna Likhvan (village of Borki, Maloritsk 
district, Brest region) : 
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‘““All men between eighteen and forty come out!” 

Between eighteen and forty... My husband was holding my 
little girl, he let her go, kissed her and went out. The German 
took a staff. He led out so many men, he stood them in 
three rows, the older ones, those who were younger and the 
very young ones. Then he took the staff, the sort of poles they 
used to carry bundles of hay on, and evened the men out so 
that they stood in a nice straight line. He made them stand 
upright, and we were already weeping, crying our eyes out. 
The children were crying, too. There was not a dry thread in 
our handkerchiefs. 

They were driving them, hounding them along the road, the 
wide road. They were driving those men along. And the Germans, 
who were chasing them along, they each had already pulled a 
small bottle of vodka out of their pocket and kept taking a sip, 
wrapping their raincoats around themselves. And they drove them on. 

Our one got into his car, wheeled off to one side and 
climbed out. He kept running round the houses, running round 
the houses and collecting all the spades. People had not yet 
realised why. They thought that perhaps the Germans were preparing 
to swoop up the partisans or something else. We did not know 
anything... But when he had collected the spades, we said, 
“It’s a bad sign for us that he’s collected those, it'll be to our 
own misfortune.’’ And he drove off, in the direction of the 
graveyara.... 

They took one group of people, then came back for more. 
They took the men once more... I forget, three or four times. 
They made them go there and dig pits. They had to dig pits. 
For all of us... And not even very far away... They began to 
murder the villagers from our Borki.... 


REPORT (7) 


The destruction of the village of Borki* from 22.IX through 
23.1X.1942. 

““22.1X.42. The company was given the order to destroy the 
village of Borki, situated seven kilometres to the east of Mokrany. 

“During the night hours of that same day the company pla- 
toons were instructed about the coming mission. The respective 
preparations were made. 


* Brest region, Malorita district. 
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“There were sufficient vehicles to take all the platoons and 
a reinforcement platoon from the 9th company to the assembly 
point in Mokrany on 22.1X. The journey took place without 
incident. 

“The carts needed for the coming operations were prepared 
well beforehand, so that they reached the destination of the 
march, Borki, by the time indicated. Several obstinates were 
discovered during the selection of the carts, the company demanded 
that they should be duly punished. 

‘The operations took place in a planned manner but not always 
according to schedule. The reasons for this were the following: 
an enclosed group of houses clustered together was indicated on 
the map of the village of Borki. In actual fact, it turned out 
that the village stretched for six-seven km in length and width. 
When day broke, I paid attention to that fact and therefore 
extended the encirclement from the east and surrounded the village 
in pincers while simultaneously increasing the distance between 
posts. I thereby managed to envelop all the residents of the 
village without exception and deliver them to the assembly point. 
It turned out to be a favourable factor that the purpose of 
assembling them was kept from the population right up until 
the last moment. Calm reigned at the assembly point, the number 
of control posts was reduced to a minimum, and the forces 
released were put into action. The detachment of grave-diggers 
were only given spades at the site of the execution. Thanks 
to this the population remained ignorant of what was going to 
happen. Light machine-guns inconspicuously mounted suppressed 
the panic that started right at the beginning when the first 
shots rang out from the scene of the execution situated 700 metres 
from the village. Two men tried to run away, but they fell down 
after a few steps, hit by machine-gun fire. The execution began 
at 9.00 hours and ended at 18.00 hours. The execution took 
place without incident. The measures prepared turned out to be 
quite expedient. 

“The grain and implements were confiscated in a planned 
manner but not on schedule. The number of carts was sufficient 
since the quantity of grain was not large and the place where 
the unthreshed grain was stored was not far away. 

“Kitchen utensils and agricultural implements were taken away 
on the carts with the grain. 

“I hereby state the numbers executed. Seven hundred and five 
people were shot, of them 203 men, 372 women, and 130 children. 

“The head of livestock rounded up were only determined 
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approximately, since they were not counted on the spot: 45 
horses, 250 head of cattle, 65 calves, 450 pigs and piglets, and 
300 sheep. 

“Of the implements the following were collected: 70 carts, 
200 ploughs and harrows, five winnowing-machines, 25 chaff-cutters, 
and other small tools. 

‘All the grain, implements and livestock confiscated were 
handed over to the bailiff of the state estate of Mokrany. 

“The following were expended during the operations at Borki: 
786 rifle cartridges, 2,496 machine-gun cartridges. 

“The company suffered no losses. One sergeant-major with 
suspected jaundice was sent to the military hospital in Brest. 

“Miller” 

Signed: lieutenant, on behalf of the company commander.* 


‘*At dawn the elder in Borisovka (Malorita district) gathered 
all the population together. After checks had been made on the 
population with the assistance of the security police from Divin, 
five families were resettled to Divin. The rest were shot by 
a detachment, specially selected for the purpose, and buried 
500 metres to the north-east of Borisovka. Altogether 169 people 
were executed, including 49 men, 97 women and 23 children... 
The death sentences were only carried out from midday till 
one o'clock because of the preparations (digging of the graves). 

““Commander of the 9th company of the 15th police patrol 
regiment 


“Captain Kasper”’ 


Fyokla Kruglova (urban-type settlement of Oktyabrsky, Gomel 
region) : 

I lay there and lay there and thought... I'll go to Rudnya, 
I’ve got friends there. Perhaps they will hide me. Perhaps 
people have remained alive there... 

I got up. Nothing stirred. There was not even a cat or a 
sparrow, nothing at all. How quiet it was, how silent... Perhaps 
I was the only one left in the whole world?... Then I thought, 
let these Germans shoot me or do something... For~ how shall 
I live all alone in the world. 


* USSR Central Archive, folder 7021, file 148, unit I, sheets 
225-227. 
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Then I thought, I'll get to Rudnya’’. There were no Germans, 
no one at all. They had already left here, left Oktyabr, they 
had razed it to the ground and left... 

I had only just arrived and gone over to a little shed, 
close to a small house. I stood there and heard someone 
screaming. There was such screaming there, dear Lord, such 
terrible cries. They had already taken people from that end 
and were driving them from there to this end near the state farm. 
They were already rounding up these people, all the women. 

I was standing right by that little shed and thought I would 
take a look what they were doing there and why there were 
such screams issuing from it. I peeped round the corner, just as 
a German was looking in this direction. He flew over to me. 
**A-a-ah!"" How he hit me with the butt of his rifle... My 
mouth was full of blood. I had to get rid of that blood 
somehow, scooping it out with my fingers so that I could breathe’... 

This is what happened to us after. They brought along a 
box and put it down. On the box they mounted a machine-gun. 
On a box like those they bring potatoes in. A German came 
over to that house and pushed out so many people, three, four, 
five souls, from there. Who wants to go to their execution? 
Well, the mother got her family together, putting her arms round 
them and falling down because they were shouting, ‘Lie down!’ 
The mother and children and whatever other relatives were there 
embraced each other and threw themselves down. And _ they 
riddled them with machine-gun fire... 

I stood there at the back right till the last and did not 
come out. 

The people could see everything, were looking through the 
windows into the house and saying, ‘There’s my daughter burning 
and my granddaughter is burning to death!’ 

And what do you think, nobody was crying. 


““The company was given the task of destroying the village 
of Zabolotye (Malorita district) situated to the north-east of 
Mokrany and of executing the population. Attached to the company 
was the From platoon from the 9th company and 10 men from 
the armoured car unit of the 10th regiment... On September 23, 
1942, at approximately 02 hours 00 minutes the company 
approached the first isolated farmsteads in Zabolotye. While the 
main forces were moving further into the village, towards the 
territory with a cordon round it, the individual farmsteads were 
surrounded by a detachment selected for this purpose, and the 
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inhabitants were brought out of the houses... The entire population 
headed by the village elder was driven into the school, and one 
detachment immediately set off for the settlements located seven 
kilometres from the village, to round up the inhabitants there... 
All the rest were divided into three groups and shot at the 
place of execution. 

“The outcome of the operation was the following: 289 people 
were shot, 151 farmsteads were burned down, 700 head of cattle 
were rounded up, as well as 400 pigs, 400 sheep and 70 horses... 

“The execution was carried out in a planned manner and 
without particular incident, except for one attempt to escape. 
Most of the villagers retained their composure in meeting the 
fate they fully deserved and which did not come as a surprise 
to them owing to their guilty conscience. 

“Commander of the 11th company of the 15th police regiment 


“Captain Pels”’ 


... They were pushing us, jostling us somewhere away from 
the well, from behind near the barn. The machine-guns were 
pattering away resonantly, but even they did not muffle 
people’s screams. 

Something was happening to me. I kept pulling senselessly 
and furiously towards the open-topped car where the stooping 
back and smooth shaven head of my enemy rose stiffly, and 
around whom the creature bespectacled with white fur, pulling 
faces and teasing, was racing back and forth, flicking its 
fat, rat-like tail. The polizei shoved me away, but he himself 
seemed as if he was sleep-walking. When I had almost reached 
the vehicle, it suddenly shuddered and tore off. I did not 
know what I wanted to do and what I could do. Perhaps I 
was urged on to him by an unbearable need to take a look 
at him and vindictively remember him. To see what that frisky 
monkey was covering with its tailed backside, hiding something 
or bidding one to take a look. 

To a certain extent this was mixed up in my memory with 
the time I was in a cellar at the Louvre, examining some 
medieval Romanesque gravestones. I peered up into the faces 
of the aged nuns carrying a dead night. (I kept on travelling, 
looking at everything, as if building up my stock of memo- 
ries, as I knew I would soon be at one with darkness). The 
knight, petrified, was stretched out alongside his long sword 
with its cruciform hilt; his feet were trampling a lion that 
appeared submissively small; and the old women in black 
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were stooping in a life-like manner under the weight of his 
body, their faces hidden under their deep funnel-shaped hoods. 
You just could not help bending down and peeping under the 
black hoods for it seemed that concealed there were noiseless, 
satisfied grimaces of laughter! 

I did not know what the hunched back of my enemy, sub- 
missively bent beneath the dancing monkey, was concealing and 
hiding, and taking away, what sort of expression contorted 
his face. It was that same cruel look of gruesome curiosity. 
The conviction of yet another victor that it would always be 
like that: “them” under us and “us” over them. A most 
short-lived, narcotic idea, but one tenacious in history, that 
strength means right, purpose and justice. 

And, of course, there was that grimace of cannibalistic 
scorn for the uncivilised behaviour of the victim whose fea- 
tures were contorted with inhuman torment! 

The only thing that occurred to me was that he drove away 
from the shed, all ablaze and filled with howling, without 
even thinking that everything might suddenly change today. 
And that even before the sun had time to go down, everything 
might appear to him in a completely different light. And would 
be quite different. 


‘*...Florian Petrovich, I always listen to you... It did cross 
my mind that people slander animals. They’re always talking 
about ‘animal instincts’. Animal instincts would not be a bad 
thing! This year I lived on the Belovezhskaya game reserve 
for a month. How simply, I would say by means of moral 
approaches, do the bison and even the wild boar establish 
their supremacy over their fellow creatures. For the most blood- 
thirsty wild beast seldom fights to the death with one of its 
own species. At any rate, the struggle against representatives 
of its own species is not of an exterminating nature. This is 
precisely what animal instinct is—an instinct to preserve its own 
species. There they go again, they never get tired of saying 
the same old thing! (Boki banged his palm against the sticky 
leather of his briefcase which gave a squelching sound.) They 
say that nature is to blame for man being aggressive and 
cruel towards his kind. If Mother Nature is to blame for 
something, then it is only because she has let him go too far 
away from herself. And he has got too far outside nature’s 
sphere of attraction and has almost lost his main instinct, 
that very instinct of survival of the species.” 
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“There you are then, colleague. After that the ‘second 
nature’ or culture begins. It all depends what kind of culture 
it is. How humane, how human and considerate it is. And as 
for fascism, it defames both human nature and humankind’s 
culture. It is the most malicious defamation in history!” 

“But what of history itself? Is that a calumny too? The 
wars, the inquisitions, the crusades, the massacre of 
St.. Bartholemew and all kinds of other ‘massacres’, the wars of 
the ‘roses’, the innumerable Tamerlanes and Chinese emperors 
who embellished the planet with monuments built of millions 
of human skulls?” 

“All the same, fascism is a defamation of humankind. 
Even our prehistoric forefather in his animal skin, even he 
does not deserve such an insult as to be the ancestor of a 
fascist. No, you just imagine him, our poor forefather, without 
fangs and swift legs and not strong at all amongst the wild 
beasts, his whole body bare of hair with his sweat-drenched 
efforts to survive! There he was, the only mortal being, so 
alone in the world, because no one else knew that there was 
such a thing as death. It was a good thing if a fellow 
tribesman was killed by a wild animal, if he perished during 
the hunt. But what if he died without reason, from illness? 
How could they fail to be terrified, not explain it by the 
witchcraft of their neighbours. The animal feeling of im- 
mortality came up against human experience, the realisation 
that death might overtake one. How could it overtake the 
immortal? The only way it could do that was by witchcraft... 
One of ‘ours’ had died, that meant seek out your neighbour, 
the sorcerer, and kill him. That was not vengeance, just a 
preventive measure, the medicine of the time. Our forefather 
was not savage, he was touching in his infantile helplessness 
in the face of the fanged and incomprehensible world...” 

““Well, there you are then, it was at that time that man’s 
awareness split in two like the blades of scissors, departed 
from the instinct of survival of the species. Awareness restrict- 
ed that instinct, withering it down to a tribal level: another 
tribe was no longer ‘us’ so they could be killed and could be 
subjected to cannibalism! Well, since you could murder a 
‘sorcerer’ from another tribe, why not look for one amongst 
your own people, amongst your fellow tribesmen, if that one 
was quite far away. That did not take up so much time and 
was more convenient. ‘Look for the sorcerer!’, surely this is 
how the manipulators of all times and peoples have operated, 
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haven’t they, Florian Petrovich? And you mark my words, it 
never fails to work. ‘We’ are the Aryans, ‘we’ are the Whites, 
‘ours’ are far, far superior, ‘we’, ‘we’!...” 

“Yes, but without that ‘we’, there is no resistance to 
all this. ‘We’ are the revolution! ‘We’ are the working 
people! “We’ are humankind! I am talking about the ‘we’ that 
nourishes and promotes man’s ability to realise and feel the 
sufferings of others, to feel their pain as if it were their own, 
and even more acutely than their own. After all that has 
floated down the river of history, with its lower reaches quite 
befouled, and its waters all soiled. And yet its source is 
always pure. But it is a must that as many people as pos- 
sible do at last realise the mortal threat that is posed by 
pollution of not just the natural environment alone but of 
human souls as well. Naturally, we are quite accustomed to 
toxic effluent being released into rivers and lakes. It is quick 
and cheap. We are even more accustomed not to have ci- 
tizens nor people, but crusaders filled with the slops of fa- 
naticism, storm troopers, hungweibings and supermen. With 
their assistance affairs of state and other matters are resolved 
cheaply and rapidly, using the most efficient method. That 1s 
how it seems to some people. The only thing is that that 
may cost the whole of humankind and the planet dearly to- 
day and tomorrow. That has to be realised unless the world 
wants to perish. It is like the words of the poet, ‘Hu- 
mankind, beware! The word ‘hatred’ has been switched on!’”’ 

“Ha, if it doesn’t want to perish! Just say it! Your world 
has an eye like that of a hen: it only sees separate grains, 
those which are closer to it. And in general you count on my 
long-suffering too much. This when we’ve got the present 
bomb? Don’t be late, Florian Petrovich!” 


..lt burned and howled as if in a red-hot pipe. They 
drove us down the street of the blazing village, and we herded 
the cows. It was evidently because this job needed to be done 
that they allowed us to escape, to climb out of the shed, 
as if saying, you can go on living for the moment. Or maybe 
the one with the monkey wanted to see how people would 
clamber through the last crack remaining to them. 

They did not give us any sticks. We beat the cows’ sides 
and bones with our palms and our fists and grabbed them by 
the horns. We pushed the crazed beasts along the fiery corri- 
dor, followed by the punitive squads with their sticks and 
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rifle butts. Some of them were wearing strange clothing that 
we were not familiar with, yellow and green uniforms and 
round green caps with very long peaks on their heads. They 
were yelling at us and at the beasts not in German but in 
some language we could not understand. 

Now I too was to go along that accursed gravel road for 
we had come out onto it. All ablaze, the village stirs mutely 
and terribly behind us, like something alive, in a baggy 
tar-black sack of smoke. 

I eagerly looked at the forest ahead. That was where if 
was going to happen. It was even somewhat odd that the 
Germans and those in the caps with the long peaks were just 
as sure of themselves, just as furious, bawling at us, concerned 
that no cow should lag behind and that no peasant’s harrow, 
no plough or sack of grain should fall off the cart, rather then 
with the fact that they would die in the forest, they would 
choke on their own blood! I could see just as well what was 
taking place in the forest: how people were running up to 
the gravel road, how they were mounting machine-guns and 
looking out from behind the tree-stumps and trees into the 
woodland glade, into which the German vehicles and strings of 
carts would drive out, into which the punitive squads would 
come out. The Germans were still not getting into their vehicles. 
Each group, each party was walking behind its vehicle in an 
extended line. That was bad. But it meant that they were 
afraid, that they knew they would not get away with it, they 
knew it! I kept looking round, seeking out the car with my 
main enemy in it. I could see so well everything that was 
going to happen now. I could even see the eyes of the parti- 
sans. And I was begging them, demanding that they should be 
there, that they should appear. After all that had happened, 
they did not have the right not to be there, they were obliged 
to be there! I made sure my eyes did not meet those of the 
polizeis, so that I did not give away the fact that I knew. 
J ran behind the cows more eagerly than anyone else, picked 
up the stalk of a sunflower that had been cut down and herded 
the cows to the road, shouting loudly and yelling at them. At 
my heels ran the little boy whom the women’s hands had 
pushed out of the window and who had not been killed. | 
told him to keep with me, and he obediently followed me, but 
he kept looking round at the huge, black sack-like cloud of 
smoke billowing over the village as if it were alive. We also 
had with us the little girl who had so tightly clutched the 
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child from the shed and had not surrendered it for a long time. 
Tears kept running down her pale stern face; she did not no- 
tice anyone or anything but just went on weeping as she 
wandered among the herd of cows. The old woman here was 
the same one with whom I had gone from the shed to the 
village. She kept lifting her blackened, wizzened hands to her 
mouth one after the other, in turns, either biting them or 
trying to stop her wrinkled lips from trembling. 

In the movements of the men, the peasants who had escaped 
and been allowed to come out (of whom there were no more 
than five or six), there was a senseless haste and some kind 
of common bewilderment as to why they were there and where 
they were going. 

The members of the punitive squads suddenly became 
anxious, commands resounded in German, and they ran towards 
us from the vehicles. I was even frightened that they had 
guessed, that they had become aware of what was known to 
me. But I wanted to see their anxiety and disquiet, for if they 
were afraid, it meant that something really was going to happen. 

Now the Germans were also helping us and the polizeis to 
round up the herd on the road. Perhaps they feared there 
would be mines and had decided to use the cows to check the 
road? I looked round furtively, my eyes seeking out the 
open-topped car. 

Finally, as we walked along, we re-formed into the order 
the Germans wanted. At the front was the herd of cows, then 
we, the herdsmen, followed by the polizeis and those in the 
long-peaked caps, and then behind them the Germans, those on 
foot, with the vehicles and carts bringing up the rear. The 
polizeis kept glancing round at the Germans like dogs at their 
master when they sense there is a bear around. You curs! 
You’re in for it now, you’re in for it!... We were almost 
right by the forest. Once again I spotted the young polizei 
who had driven me and the old woman so angrily to the 
village. I suddenly called out to him, “What are you lagging 
behind for, get moving!” | 

I gave him such a fright. He started as if a tree or 
a dead man had barked at him. Here, close to the forest, we 
perceptibly changed places, although it was he who was still 
holding the rifle. It was apparently a French rifle, long like 
a rake and awkward: to carry. It would have been better 
if it had been a submachine-gun. The only good thing the 
polizei had was his boots, not short, hard ones like the ones 
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the Germans wore, but our army boots... 

The Germans were again catching us up at a run. The poli- 
zeis immediately became bolder and cheered up. 

But I could see them, you know, I was already talking to 
those who were lying in wait for them, those who were 
ahead of us, some ten or twenty minutes ahead. 

The road narrowed, gripped by the forest on both sides, 
the deep ditches lining it were crammed with alder thickets. 
Having inhaled the smoke and blood, the cows kept huddling 
together, mooing, sniffing the ground, and butting one another. 
The Germans who had been sent to assist the polizeis, had 
decided, it seemed, to hide themselves from the partisans’ 
bullets amidst the herd, behind the cows’ backs and flanks. 
This mooing, butting maelstrom of cows was now buffeting 
them about and bearing them along. It was sucking us al! in, 
so that we bumped against each other, and then were dragged 
apart straight away. Such clumsy helplessness even seemed 
funny. One German thought he glimpsed a grinning, offensive 
look on my face. 

“Are you a bandit?” he asked. The German was very 
short, even his pot-like helmet did not boost his height. “‘Are 
you a partisan?” 

“Schwein?” a polizei helped out. In their fear in that 
whirlpool of cows they had not apparently noticed how languages, 
heads, and their short-lived ideas had replaced one another. 

“Nichts!” I shouted, carried away to the side. “I’m a 
Schuler. The bandits are there. (I pointed to the alder thicket 
close by). We are Bauer. Well, you, carrion, be off with 
you!... Schuler, peasant collective.” 

I myself could see my own face, exultant and maliciously 
joyful. I knew that I was going too far and could not stop 
myself. At a distance, from behind the cows heads, lowered 
as if in drunkenness, our eyes, mine and those of the squat 
German, met and became locked. He tried to get to me. I 
knew that he was ready to fire at me if he had not been 
afraid of raising the alarm. I should have averted my eyes, 
but I could not force myself to. Now, no matter where I was 
carried, I felt the gaze of the infuriated dumpy person fixed 
upon me. Banging on the cows’ horns with his submachine-gun, 
he kept trying to draw closer to me, but I distanced myself 
from him in that mooing, butting whirl. Was I to rush off 
into the forest? Or should I wait for the first shot and the 
ensuing panic? It was strange how sure I was that an ambush 
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was awaiting us as if I could actually see it. I never gave a 
thought to the fact that the bullets would not distinguish who 
was who. But for me it was not enough that it should happen, I 
had to be there when it did. Only if I were present would the 
day be complete, otherwise that day would never end for me... 

What had happened? Was the forest coming to an end? 
It was as if the ground had been torn away from under my 
feet. That malicious tubby person in his pot-like helmet had 
already extricated himself from the herd and had stepped into 
the glade. He was walking along at the side, his eyes were 
seeking me out. No, all this was merely a large clearing which 
became a field on one side, but ahead there was forest again. 

That was where they would be waiting, from whence they 
would strike! That shortie again squeezed himself in amongst 
the herd; for all that he felt ill at ease and chilly out there in 
the open. This meant that I could make my way to the outside, 
walk along at the side, knowing that he could not get at me. 

The herd of crazed cows driven wild by the smoke and the 
smell of blood, like a whirlpool in a river, drew on shoulders, 
heads, helmets, forage caps of the Germans and the polizeis, 
and was already thrust itself out into the clearing, already 
creeping across it. A few men from Perekhody and I, as well 
as the polizeis with sticks, herded the cows towards the road, 
towards the forest again, shouting at them. The vehicles had 
already appeared and were moving across the clearing. I could 
see the open-topped car and even the monkey jumping up 
and down there. 

I know what a column like this looks like from an ambush 
(I had twice lain in ambush myself), and now I was looking at 
the clearing as if down a rifle barrel, taking aim, my sights 
trained on the shaven head over which the monkey was scamper- 
ing about. (I kept glancing round at the car, even forgetting 
to keep my eye on that dangerous squat fellow to see where 
he was.) 

The vehicles and the Germans were now in the clearing al- 
ready, the herd and the polizei patrol were quite close to 
the narrow opening of the road into the forest that awaited 
us. Any moment now, any moment now! I called the boy 
from Perekhody over to me and held his shoulder so that I 
could shove him to the ground in time. I did not walk any 
further but allowed the herd to pass me and waited for the 
car, so that I would be closer to it when the action started. 
I achieved along the cows with a stick, ready to round up the 
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punitive squads and the cars. The words, “Hurry, hurry, 
now, now!” raced through my mind.... 

“Down, straightaway!” I whispered, trembling with joy, to 
the lad who did not understand what it was all about, but 
was also trembling. ‘“Where’s that girl, we must get her here.” 

But nothing took place. The mooing, butting herd carried 
the polizei patrols and the Germans along into the forest, 
moving deeper and deeper into it and stretching out, and noth- 
ing happened. The quiet of the forest was not disturbed by 
thunder, it did not open up into a rumbling abyss under the 
feet of the punitive squads. 

No, but it did happen! The most dreadful thing happened! 
No one ran or sped here when children were falling from 
their mothers’ arms onto the burning straw under the barn walls, 
and these frenzied arms stretched out, cried out, entreated and 
summoned... How I scorned myself, how I hated myself be- 
cause there was no one there, because no one came running, 
no one came hurrying here, now at least, to wipe these ones, 
these creatures off the face of the Earth!... I flailed the backs 
of the poor cows which were in no way to blame, drove 
them towards the road, shouting swear words at myself, not 
giving even a thought to that vicious dumpy person who was 
probably on watch for me again. 

‘Aha, aha, you’re in for it!” 

Suddenly machine-guns vengefully set up a deafening howl, 
not ahead of us but at the back of the column. The fiery 
whining of the bullets densely and extensively riddled the 
clearing. There where the vehicles were, broad like the whole 
world, an echo was already thundering, burning, shrieking 
over the forest (or was it in me?), chuckling and crying 
out of malicious, vindictive happiness. Aha, aha, you’re in for 
it! That’s what you deserve, you’re getting what’s coming to 
you! I ran up against the sides, the horns, the muzzles, the 
cows, against the members of the punitive squads whom the 
awkward cows were preventing from lying down and firing. I 
saw the polizeis fleeing into the forest. Where was that lad of 
mine and that stern, weeping little girl from Perekhody?... 
And where was the car? 

Then I saw it, racing straight at me, the car bouncing up 
and down on the hummocks and ruts in fright. Still not really 
aware of what I could do, of what I was going to do, I flew 
towards it. I even managed to catch sight of that shaking 
doll-like dark glossy head of my enemy which looked as if it were 
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being torn off, the eyes goggling as wide as the lenses of the 
gold-rimmed spectacles, and the terror in the little face of the 
monkey. The car had almost been blown up... 

And so had I. The forest, like the wings of a huge bird, 
burst forth with a deafening black flapping over the road, over 
the burning vehicles, carrying everything away with it. In the 
whole world there remained the very simple and very calm 
surprise: “Is that death? That is death, isn’t it?” 


..In the beginning I sensed my return, light as an acute 
pain in my eyes. I lay there, immersed in a monotonous 
whistling silence while hard, cold drops were falling on my face. 
They were yellow as well. I could see them, they were yellow. 
No, those were birch trees standing over me, serene and wet 
in their autumnal garb. There were some people next to me as 
well. My eyes were steeped in pain and swimming with tears. 
I was not lying on the ground but on something high. It was 
something white, it was a horse. I was on a cart. There were 
some other people as well. My tightly screwed up eyes de- 
tected a broad human face, a man’s face, floating in a rainbow 
and next to him a woman’s face, a laughing face. It was such 
a long time since I had seen a human face laughing. And 
how strange it was to hear voices in quiet conversation. 

‘“‘And yet you betrayed me, Natasha.” 

“But why?” 

“If I had known why.” 

“You all ask too little of me. That’s what it is, Alyosha.” 

“But I...” 

“Wait a minute! Heh, boy, you’re falling off!” 

I had already tumbled off and was lying on the ground. 
I had got up from the cart so easily as if taking off, but then 
I could not stand on my legs! My legs felt like cotton wool. 
And there was something the matter with my eyes. 

“Oh, look what’s happened to you!” a woman’s face ho- 
vered really close to me, now appearing, now fading in the 
rainbow. They helped me get up. No, it was all right, my 
legs were becoming firmer, they were just shaking terribly. 

“Tet me bathe your eyes for you. Give me my bag, Alyosha. 
My bag, I said. Get your hands off. ’m not going anywhere, 
Alyosha dear. Never mind, dear, your eyes are intact. You just 
caught the blast a little and got some soil in them. Are you 
from this village? Your people went off, they ran back to the 
village. Why didn’t they say anything, did they forget about you?” 
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“No... yes... Did they get the Germans? There was one in 
glasses, the one in charge. He-had a monkey with him.” 

“They killed some, but others escaped. They took some 
prisoner. They took a whole crowd of them alive. Wait a mi- 
nute, don’t flinch like that. Does it hurt?” 

The woman’s hands were touching my eyes with something 
smelling of a chemist’s, soothingly cold. 

“Put up with it a bit. Until you marry...” 

“Where are they? The one in the spectacles with the 
monkey!”’ 

‘“‘Wait a minute now! Where are you off to? Here you are, 
put this over your eyes...” 

Pushing aside the trees that came flying at me, I ran 
through the forest, then along a cutting in the forest packed 
with carts on which wounded partisans were sitting and lying, 
and weapons and German blankets were heaped. 

‘‘Where are they? Where are the live ones?” I asked the 
partisans. It was as if my dash for the car as it raced along 
in fright, interrupted by the explosion, was being continued. 

“The Germans? They’re over there.” 

““You want to see the monkey, do you?” 

Once again a rainbow hovered before my eyes and they were 
watering once more. I had lost the little piece of cloth and 
now I tore off rough, wet, cool hazelnut leaves, attempting 
to rub away the pain with them. 

There they were, the Germans! In their helmets which 
looked so out of place here, they sat, huddled together, on the 
ground right there in the cutting with a large crowd of parti- 
sans standing over them. I perceived that vicious dumpy fellow 
straightaway. Only he was not vicious at all, he was the kind- 
est, quietest, most subdued person on earth! And he was so 
low in height. And the uniform seemed not his own, it was 
like a sack on him. Someone had put the helmet on his head 
like a pot to make fun of him... 

I rushed over to him, and to them with a bunch of hazel- 
nut leaves clenched in my fist and pelted the squat person 
with their own words like stones. 

“Rus, schwein, bandits, zurtck, los!... Ah, you!...” 

No one understood. The partisans looked at me in surprise. 
The dumpy fellow obviously did not remember that these were 
his very words, and that not very long ago they had expressed 
everything that he thought and did. He looked at me from under 
his pot-like helmet, bewildered and genuinely terrified, someone 
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quite different, another person altogether. 

‘‘That’s them, they’re the ones!’’ I shouted, frightened that 
people had already believed their surprisingly doleful, meek 
eyes and faces. ““They’re the ones!” I shrieked, rubbing away 
that floating rainbow, the pain that was bothering me, from 
my eyes with my dirty hands. 

At last I made him out too. Everyone was looking at him. 
No, not at him but at the little monkey that was on him. 
A young jester-partisan, (this voluntary post exists in every 
detachment, in every platoon) hung about with belts and 
weapons, was pretending he wanted to take the little monkey, 
was touching its tail. The monkey raced around, scampered 
away, made funny movements with its little paw, wizzened like 
the hand of an old woman, but its little face, the eyes of the 
monkey looked like an expressionless, motionless mask from 
close up. 

‘It won’t let me get at it, the pest!” the contented parti- 
san laughed, and the others smiled as well. But my enemy 
seemed to be ignored, as if he was just a stand for the monkey. 
That shaven head was the same, only dirty and sweaty, just 
as were the big ears and the uniform; only the gold-rimmed 
spectacles were missing. The expression he had in his eyes 
formerly had disappeared, his face looked different. His face 
and his look were those of another being, quite another. He 
bent his head down so that the monkey could not hide behind 
it to avoid the hand of the jester-partisan and so that he 
himself could see from below whether he was holding it right, 
whether the partisans liked it. Without the spectacles his eyes 
were blind and anxious and betrayed no meaning like those 
of a newborn baby. The monkey’s features were set in an 
expression of fright. While his face bore an idiotically subdued, 
disciplined, dolefully obliging assiduity, which called out to 
everyone, even in spite of everything, ‘I’m the one, here I am, 
do what you like with me, you have the right to, you 
yourselves decide, but this quiet, smiling, submissive old man, 
that’s me, he is me, that man here, that’s me!” 

It- was as if he and the little monkey had exchanged 
roles; it was not he who was in charge of it, but the 
monkey that was in charge of him. It was written all over 
him: “Am I behaving all right? Can everyone see? Or is it 
better like that? Or how else should I hold it?” 

‘“‘He’s the one!’’ I said. I was no longer shouting, but tal- 
king. They did not appear to hear my shouts, to understand 
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them. “‘He’s their main one.” 

The partisans looked at me strangely, distanced and even 
surprised. It was as if they really did not understand the 
meaning of my words. 

Then, you know, I felt and saw that one can be afraid 
of one’s own hatred, as if it were pain petrified inside one: a 
person begins to restrain it, to grip it within one, awaiting 
and fearing the moment when it cannot be held back any 
longer. 

But at first I swooped at those deaf ears, at those bewil- 
dered reluctant looks, as if at a wall. 

No, I knew that the punitive squad members would be 
killed just as the partisans did and they themselves toa. What 
frightened me was that they were permitted to die, to depart 
like that, like such kind chaps, amazingly doleful, subdued, as 
if transferring some burden on us. They had certainly made it 
out to us that someone else was to blame and not them! No, 
these were the ones who should pay, it was they precisely!... 

Of the eleven members of the punitive squads taken priso- 
ner only two or three had blood-stained faces and hair; the 
rest were not even wounded. Four of them were not wearing 
helmets but caps with long, long peaks. Although those in the 
long-peaked caps were sitting right next to the Germans, they 
showed by their whole appearance that they were here by 
themselves and should not be mixed up with the rest. The 
tallest of them all, his neck distorted by a huge Adam’s apple, 
regarded his neighbours, the Germans, especially disapprovingly 
and scornfully. 

“The young man is telling the truth,” he said suddenly, 
catching my eye. “That is the German commander of the whole 
unit. He gave the order. He made the report to Berlin as 
to how the execution should be carried out, how to perform 
the military operation best...” - 

He turned towards my enemy and the three sitting next to 
him swung round as well. The Germans who did not under- 
stand what the man with the Adam’s apple was saying looked 
startled and huddled together more tightly. The shaven-headed 
man even stopped the monkey’s antics, grabbing hold of it, as 
it were. 

But was not that the voice (such a high-pitched, shrill 
voice with an accent) that had shouted out, “Get your do- 
cuments ready, Ausweise, passports’, by the barn. 

“Oh, so you can sprechen Russian then!’’ the jester-parti- 
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san was surprised, and forgetting about the monkey, he turned 
to the man with the Adam’s apple. “Well, did we give you 
a good battering then? What makes you wander along without 
looking round? You’re. not at home, you know.” 

“Yes, you certainly did. The Germans roam about as if 
they were out for a promenade. You gave them a jolly good 
thumping!”’ 

“Where do you come from then?” 

“We're not Germans!’ The man with the Adam’s apple 
was even offended. 

It was then that I saw Kosach. Wearing a military cap 
and his dolman jacket trimmed with fur, holding a subma- 
chine-gun under his elbow, he was walking along the cutting 
and with him was our detachment! They were just partisans 
like the others, like those surrounding me. To a stranger they 
looked the same. To me they were special for they brought 
closer my own world, returned that world without which 
nothing remained at all. I tore myself from the spot, ready 
to run towards them, to see them all, to dip myself in and 
return myself to that world where everything was so sound and 
so reliable!... But Kosach was walking ahead of the detachment 
along the narrow overgrown cutting. And, although it was 
precisely to Kosach that I had to tell something important 
to him and to us both, I restrained myself. How could I 
run towards Kosach, fall upon him from God knows where, 
meet that ironic stern look that would not recognise me?... 
I was so afraid of it now, after all that had happened to me. 
I quivered inside like a string that had become soundless 
with tension. 

Chatting away to a partisan with a moustache who looked 
like a commander, Kosach stood about a hundred paces from 
us. The detachment stopped, too. No, not all of them. They 
were walking round Kosach, slipping past him in twos and 
threes, and quickly coming this way. The little girl who had 
walked with me from Perekhody jumped out from somewhere 
and ran towards them. She was still crying, from that very 
moment when they tore the little child out of her slender 
arms by the barn. 

When the little girl reached them, she grabbed the big, 
heavy partisan in a stiff tarpaulin raincoat, who was striding 
resolutely along, by the arm, by the elbow, and I recognised 
this partisan. It was Perekhod. That caused my thoughts to 
return to those who were sitting at our feet, to the members 
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of the punitive squads. 

‘Hey, neighbours!’’ exclaimed the partisan who never tired 
of his voluntary role of cheering people up, of being the jes- 
ter. “What did you hatch out on that road? Look what we 
found on the gravel path! A monkey!” 

(The punitive squads did not usually leave along the road 
on which they had come. This was probably why they had 
set up two ambushes, and our people were waiting on the 
other road. The partisan in full military uniform with binocu- 
lars hanging on his chest, with whom Kosach had stopped 
to talk, was probably the commander of that detachment.) 

Perekhod who appeared huge because of the wet sticking 
raincoat rapidly and abruptly came over to us. He began to 
disengage the skinny hands of the weeping, stern-looking little 
girl who was hanging on his elbow. While he clumsily pulled 
away her clinging, thin fingers, a second Perekhod, his nep- 
hew, ran over to the Germans and stopped. The younger 
Perekhod had a very pale, thin face, his eyes looked like the 
big eyes of our little girl from Perekhody. 

They made way for them as if understanding immediately 
who they were. 

Once again I saw that the extreme intensity of feeling 
suddenly paralyses a person, taking all his strength and his 
will, as if fettered by cramp. The younger Perekhod stopped 
three paces from the punitive squad members: his sweat-co- 
vered forehead and pale cheekbones had stiffened, his look was 
fixed, and the lower part of his thin face was trembling, 
becoming distorted; sounds were forcing their way out of his 
throat which could have been taken for laughter had it not 
been for the look on his face. 

The older Perekhod who resembled Kosach in some way, 
but was more angular and more cumbersome, went into the 
very midst of the punitive squad members sitting on the 
ground as if plunging into water, pushing aside with his knees 
anything that happened to be in his way. He stood over the 
heads of the Germans. 

It was as if a sky full of rain clouds had descended hea- 
vily, low over the earth. It became stifling. All that could be 
heard was breathing, as if we had raced away from the spot 
and were rushing somewhere in silence. : 

“Well?” Perekhod asked quietly. “Was it you?” 

““We are not Germans,” the translator with the Adam’s 
apple corrected him. 
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“You're just the one I need... Come on, get up now! On 
your feet, all of you!” 

It is hardly likely that the man knew what he was going 
to do. He raced back and forth like someone on fire, flinging 
himself about in search of something cold, a position in which 
it would not hurt so unbearably; this huge strong man rushed 
about, seeking refuge. 

And this burst forth in others. 

“Drive them into the glade! What is there to look at!...” 

“Do them in! You, just you wait!” 

*“They’re sitting there like little Christs!...” 

Quickly, hastened by the shouts, Kosach and the commander 
with the moustache came over. When the punitive squad members 
saw them, they apparently interpreted, understood the shouts 
and shoves to mean that it was demanded of them that they show 
military respect for the commanders for whom the partisans made 
way. Their fear was immediately replaced by assiduity and stan- 
ding to attention. Only the poor old fuhrer was tormented by 
awkwardness and uncertainty: he could not make up his mind 
to throw the monkey off his shoulder, to offend the monkey 
that had pleased the partisans, and to, stand to attention with 
the monkey was somehow disrespectful, not correct. 

It was written all over him in huge letters that he so much 
wanted and was trying to salute the commanders. Even the more 
so as they were dressed in military uniform. like himself. But 
what about the monkey!... He was afraid to get rid of it. It was 
like coming out from under a shelter. But what kind of form 
would that be with a monkey, what kind of respect? The fuhrer 
of the punitive squads stood to attention and stooped, looking 
smartly and disciplined, hesitantly and inquiringly inclining his 
shaven head. Perhaps the partisan commanders would in fact 
be interested in his little monkey and not in him? 

Kosach scrutinised the punitive squad members with that 
familiar cruel and ironic grin, but how opportune it was now. 
How I understood and loved it at that moment! I ought not 
to have run and shouted, but should have approached them 
and looked at them like that! 

The commander with the moustache stood next to Kosach, 
admiring his trophies, the prisoners, with obvious pleasure. 
But Kosach suddenly espied me and quite unexpectedly re- 
cognised me. (It was hard not to recognise me when everything 
about me was crying out that it was me, that I had to say 
something to him, had to tell him...) 
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“Is that you? Well, how’s things?” 

“Comrade commander, they’re on the ‘island’,” I tried to 
get through to Kosach from behind the backs. “‘There are 
wounded there. Rubezh and I went on an operation to get 
some food. He was killed, so was Skorokhod and the ‘com- 
mandant of the island’...” 

I still had not uttered the word ‘“Glasha’’, I myself did 
not know why I did not mention that name. 

“How did you get here? Never mind, what happened to 
your eyes? Go and see Filippov.” 

Filippov was our detachment doctor. 

All the time it seemed to me that Kosach knew that I had 
been with Glasha, but did not want to mention her name 
either because everyone would hear... 

“Commander, do you want these for souvenirs?’ the jester- 
partisan handed the man with the moustache a bundle of 
photographs. “I found these on them. ‘Love me as I love 
you!’”’ 

The good-natured moustached commander passed on the 
photographs, and they did the rounds, Kosach being the only 
one not to take one. I got one of a soldier on his own. It 
was one of them wearing a black raincoat, his hands on a 
submachine-gun, with the barrel pointing straight into the lens, 
into the face of the person who would be looking at it. I 
scrutinised the live punitive detachment members in order to 
determine whose photograph it was. But no one had a face 
like that, a look like that. The photograph had established 
the moment when the thought had not even crossed his mind, 
not even a hint of a thought that a situation might arise 
when he himself would not understand and would not re- 
member how he could have wished for anything else, only 
not a submachine-gun aimed at his head, that they should 
not kill him, but to live, to stay alive!... 

‘“‘What are we going to do with them?” an old man asked 
the partisans. He was obviously one of those posted to guard 
the captive punitive squad members. “Soon they'll 
be asking for something to eat. As I see it, they appear to 
be people, if you did not know what they'd done.” 

“They themselves know what they deserve,’ said the com- 
mander with the moustache calmly. “Does anyone speak 
Russian here?’ 

“That tall one over there’’. 

“Well, what about it? Why did you give yourselves up? 
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Surely you did not reckon that the earth would allow you 
to go on living after all that?” The moustached man spoke 
in an even tone, firmly, but good-naturedly as before. Probably 
everything is quite simple when you have such a commander 
with you. The partisans addressed him with a customary smile, 
and their smile was one of pleasure. 

“We're not Germans. Those are Germans over there,” the 
translator with the Adam’s apple reiterated stubbornly. 

““Haven’t you got anything else to justify yourselves?” 

‘What is to be done then? Kill them?” the older Perekhod 
suddenly cried cut. Protesting, disagreeing, he shouted out, 
“They should be... They should...” 

That almost senseless protest, but a protest that we imme- 
diately understood, was against the fact that they would de- 
part, taking refuge in death, while the village of Perekhody, 
and what had taken place there, would remain with us. Perhaps 
this was the reason why we had driven them further and 
taken them with us alive. For our burning hatred they were 
instead of the cold that I had once sought, had grabbed in 
passing and carried in the reddened, swollen palm of my hand... 


Two hours later armoured cars and a chain of submachine- 
gunners had already come in pursuit of us. Aircraft flew over 
the edges of the forest. We had retreated into the marshes, 
to Chertovo Koleno, taking with us the captured punitive 
Squad members. 

From the blind, furious artillery shelling and the. aircraft, 
we felt that the Germans, who were closing in the ring of 
the blockade, had been extremely worried when they discovered 
active partisans in their rear. (Kosach’s men and the de- 
tachment of the moustached commander had managed to escape 
from the pocket of the blockade about five days before Pe- 
rekhody was burned down.) 

For the moment our ambushes were keeping the Germans 
back, but both detachments withdrew, taking the wounded with 
them. There were numerous wounded and most of them had 
sustained injuries of late, during the blockade. There were not 
enough people and hands to carry the stretchers although our 
numbers were quite large, about three hundred. We also used 
the captive punitive squad members, making them carry stret- 
chers of blanket and poles. They carried them diligently and 
got very alarmed and lost their self-possession when a 
wounded man began to groan because of the jolts. 
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Night fell when we were right at the marshes’ edge. The 
pursuers called a halt, and German flares danced about some 
two kilometres from us. From time to time the Germans 
would fire shells into the marshes, believing that we were 
already there. It was damp and cold underfoot and we had 
to support the stretchers by putting our knees under them. 
People gathered in groups, chatted quietly and smoked. 

I was looking for Kosach. Several times I walked past the 
Squatting punitive squad members. The partisans who had been 
picked to guard them were evidently nervous and becoming 
furious. In darkness like this, when we ourselves were sur- 
rounded, the German divisions were standing guard over us, 
the punitive squad men were naturally weighing up how they 
could make a getaway. 

At last I caught sight of him. Kosach was talking loudly 
with someone near an aspen or white birch which appeared 
to be gleaming. I waited until he was alone and approached 
him. Kosach was sitting on a tree-stump and smoking in a 
tired manner. I breathed out, “Comrade commander,” and 
again I blurted it out in a hurry, “the ‘island’... there are 
wounded... Rubezh... we could get there through this same 
marsh... Glasha’s...” 

“Which Glasha? Wait a minute! Glasha?! How did she 
manage to get there? So, you’ve come from there, were you 
there with her?” 

“When the fighting started I was in the glade, looking 
for Goering. I met Glasha, we could not get to the camp”. 

“‘Where is she? Is she alive?” 

“Yes,” I replied like someone caught out. 

What is it, what happened? Why could I not talk about 
Glasha with him? I never managed to talk to Glasha about 
him of late either. Once again I mentioned that we could 
make our way across the swamps to the “‘islands’’, although 
it was a long way... 

“They’re forming a new pocket, a stronger one,” said Ko- 
sach after a silence. 

We watched the rockets which were quite near. The shells 
kept falling in the marsh. There was a patter of firing, reite- 
rated by an echo, then it would rend the darkness and the 
echo would confirm it. My eyes really hurt me and went on 
watering; everything around me melted, diffused in that tire- 
some rainbow. Then there were different coloured rockets 
leaping up and down, flickering, quivering blue, red and yellow 
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light streaming down the damp white bodies of the aspens, the 
stubby, gloomy face of Kosach, and my hands... I seemed 
to be half asleep. And the conversation with Kosach, and our 
solitary silence were still so unreal, as if not happening at all, 
impossible. I had got the shivers although I was dressed in 
a soldier’s jacket once again and had a sweater on, a German 
one too. (I found it when we seized trophies from the German 
carts under fire and then had to abandon carts.) I kept 
drifting away from reality and only remembered that I still 
needed to tell him something about the “island”. 

I thought that I had not told him all properly, that I had 
not explained myself very well and Kosach had not understood. 

‘Was it frightening?’ Kosach suddenly asked. The blue light 
thrown across his exhausted stubby face was replaced by a 
white one and a red one, and I kept talking about the 
“island”, not able to realise that he was asking me about 
Perekhody. 

“In Perekhody,” Kosach reminded me of his question. 

“The women were throwing their children out of the 
window, and straw was burning, down under the wall, and 
that’s where the children fell... Hands stretched out of the 
window, like this... Mothers and women were stretching out 
their hands... 

Like a blind man, I stretched out my hands with the 
fingers spread wide, and the changing, flickering light played 
over them. Kosach looked at me, at my fiery coloured fingers, 
and for the first time I saw in his face uncertainty, a 
question. ; 

“I should never have listened to them! They begged and 
persuaded me not to touch the punitive squads in the village, 
so that people would not be burned. The Perekhods themselves, 
the old man and the nephew came to ask me. They said the 
families would be burned to death if we attacked the village. 
Well, there’s your ‘if? for you!” 

It was as if Kosach was trying to justify himself to me! 

“It’s already a mania they’ve got. They can’t just kill you, 
they have to either burn you alive, or freeze you to death or 
starve the life out of you. That cross-eyed maniac of theirs 
had prescribed them that rite, has he? No heaven has been 
brought so many sacrifices as they now make to earthly 
idols—some lance-corporal with a moustache. They set fire to 
you and they tried to freeze me to death in Forty-One. 
Right to the very last little tear, old man. The ground was 
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as hard as iron, a bare field fenced off with barbed wire 
and in the middle there was a burned-down brick shell of 
a building. It must previously have been a small brick works. 
There were smashed kilns and pits. And many thousands of 
us. Frozen bodies were scattered about, in the pits and in the 
frozen kilns, lying in heaps of two and threes. If you do not 
share your warmth, you will not get warm! Those who could 
still crawl packed themselves into the brick shell of the 
building, piling themselves up right to the top. Those closer 
to the bottom kept warm, but those who kept warm imme- 
diately suffocated. Both the living as well as the dead had 
ice-covered beards from their last breath. Their last tear was 
one of ice as well. Yes, old boy, a person can become 
frozen deep down. Right to the last tear. You can. But 
then don’t you go and whine later on!...” 

He even stood up when he said, “...don’t you go and 
whine!’ He got up, looked at me surprised and suddenly 
grinned as if shutting himself up, as if shielding himself with 
his grin of non-recognition. 


..And would he now have that constant smile for no one 
in particular? It was in his voice when he greeted me. If only 
I took a look at him, just a look. At Glasha. If I could see 
Seryozha just once. I remember my Seryozha as having blue 
eyes. I had dreamed of him being blue-eyed and fair-haired 
many times. From what Glasha said I knew that he had 
dark hair and his eyes were dark, too. If I were to see the 
real Seryozha, if they cured me, I would lose that blue-eyed, 
fair-haired one. You could even lose things like that. 

I wondered how they looked together, Kosach and Glasha. 
In their world people were changing and growing older. But 
for me they were still the same. (That is apparently the only 
advantage of having a husband like me.) 

My Boky is a bit like Kosach, you know. That has only 
just occurred to me now. I have never seen Boris Boky’s 
face, but I imagine that it has on it that smile of Kosach’s, 
constantly directed at God knows whom. You could feel it 
in Boris’s voice and his words. 

So, that is what it was all about. That is why I kept 
recalling my arguments with Boky on this bus, why they kept 
coming to mind. So, that is what the matter was!... 

Glasha had met Kosach after the war, in Forty-Six after 
she returned from Germany. Kosach worked in the district 
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executive committee in the same district where he had been a 
partisan. 

Many years later, in Fifty-Three Glasha told me about 
their last meeting. She could never explain (and that torment- 
ed, surprised and even angered her) what had staggered her 
so about the new postwar Kosach and what had forced her 
to go away and leave him for ever this time. Just as in 
Pushkin’s “Blizzard’’, he was not the one, not the one! She 
had rushed to him, she had dreamed so much about the day 
when she would see and meet him again, even when she was 
in the concentration camp at Ozarichi where she lay on the 
snow, sick with typhus, and in Germany where the Germans 
had deported her. But when she saw une she realised that 
he was not the one. 

But, to judge by her stories, it was precisely that same 
Kosach that had been before, only in quite different circum- 
stances, and she was already seeing things through quite diffe- 
rent eyes. It was one thing when a war was being waged, 
everything was unsteady, you came across death and cruelty 
at every step, and among alli this someone was the firmest, 
the most confident in any word and deed, so masterful and 
slightly mysterious, looking down on everything from some kind 
of incomprehensible, even scornful height. On everything, both 
the bad and the good. On everyone and on himself as well 
because he had seen, knew and remembered himself in all 
kinds of states. With the partisans and before the partisans, 
in captivity and perhaps in the prewar times: those times left 
a mark on him too. 

(Possibly I had made Kosach more complicated, imagining 
him to be a more involved person than he was. I even 
perceived his resemblance to Boky! But Glasha was an 
eighteen-year-old, still a girl really and she was in love with 
him. Naturally, she made him out to be even more compli- 
cated. She simply refused to understand and just loved him 
and tormented herself. She used to run to the glade to weep. 
She would think of anything she could to console herself, she 
indulged in fantasies, she even made up, that time in the 
glade, that she was going to have a baby. 

Then it turned out quite differently when they met in For- 
ty-Six. 

: That period had responded differently in the various lo- 
calities, although there was famine everywhere: half the country 
had been destroyed, killed, burned down, and then there was 
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a terrible drought as well. But in what was previously the 
partisan zone where Kosach had remained to work, all that had 
a special tinge. All that remained of the villages were the 
birch-trees, the maples, and the little benches near the sites of 
the fires overgrown with goose-foot and the occasional adobe 
houses in places. There were neither vehicles nor horses. Peo- 
ple hitched themselves up to the plough and did the ploughing 
and harrowing. 

But they had already become used to that during the war. 

What people could not, and did not wish to become used 
to and what they did not expect was the fact that what they 
had experienced and suffered in the war would not be re- 
membered. 

It was only afterwards, later on, that everything was re- 
called again: people came to reunions, erected monuments, 
wrote about it, and awards were made. 

In Forty-Six, when asking for your tax, few people were 
interested what village you came from, whether there was a 
village, whether it still existed, whether there was a house. At 
times it turned out like the proverb that a husband loves a 
healthy wife and a brother a rich sister. 

What did Kosach look like in a situation when personal 
bravery, a cold readiness to subject himself to mortal: risk 
were no longer required of him, and he still remained 
ironically aloof from people with all their constant and harsh 
troubles, I could only guess at that. But it was precisely in 
this locality and to this Kosach that Glasha came. | 

‘“‘A person was standing before me, sitting at the desk, 
talking on the telephone or with a woman who was crying, 
shouting or grinning, and I had the feeling that I had not 
come. ‘to the night place, to the mght person. Everything was 
just as it was, the face, the hands, the strong shoulders, even 
the jacket with the high collar was the same, only more 
threadbare. But we both felt awkward. Well, just imagine: it 
was night and a person saw one thing and then all of a 
sudden it was day, it was light!... I can’t explain it. He was 
just not the one and that was all! But what hurts most is 
that I don’t know, I don’t remember what he, the real one, 
was like. He’s not there in the past either. There is a cumber- 
some, strange person. That I remember. I remember my feelings. 
But the two are separate. There was something permeating 
the air itself, surrounding him, us, uniting us. When that air 
was dispelled there was nothing left... You keep talking about 
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someone else’s pain. It would be very simple if it were the 
way you say it is. If he who had himself experienced a 
great deal could understand another person better. Sometimes, 
you know, quite the contrary is true, quite the other way 
round! A person finds himself drained. Kosach hit the nail on 
the head when he said that of himself, only it is amazing 
and even hurts me now that he never talked about anything 
serious with me and for some .reason he suddenly did so 
with you... You see, so try and understand us women. No, 
it’s true, frozen to death. A house with its windows and 
doors torn out. During the war you counted yourself lucky 
if you could warm yourself in a house like that. But to live 
like that for the rest of your life?! That’s frightening. I ran 
away. I did not look at the fact that there were twenty 
million fewer of you men and that same twenty million more 
of us. It would not be:true if I said that I could not help 
thinking about you at that time. I remembered you and wept 
when they said, when the rumours went round that Flyora 
Gaishun had died in some military hospital. I often dreamed 
of you and how we escaped amidst the fires. But all the same, 
for me he was the pivot around which everything centred. 
Then I packed my things and left. I said that my mother 
was sick (it was true, she had lost the use of her legs). How 
he understood mention of my mother, I don’t know. And 
she never told me anything... I don’t know. I’m afraid to 
know everything... I felt such an old woman, so tired. The 
only time I felt at leisure was when I remembered our glade, 
and I healed my wounds with those memories. At times | 
wanted to meet him very much, but as a lonely, old, uninter- 
esting person. Well, that’s just a women’s silliness...” 

Why did I have such a desire to see Glasha and Kosach 
next to one another now? What did I want to convince 
myself of? That nothing passes in a woman? And nothing in 
general? Surely I must know that from my own experience! 
Look how you feel it all—as something long dead and 
withered. It begins to hurt. That is the way frozen fingers 
begin to hurt in the warmth. The more feeling you lost in 
them before being in the warmth, the greater is the sensation 
of pain when they start coming to life. 

This is how Glasha found me. In Fifty-Three she came to 
get a place at an institute on an external course. After being 
confined to bed for a long time, Glasha’s mother died, and 
Glasha arrived. Suddenly she spotted Flyora alive near the 
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dean’s office. Possibly, if she had not thought that I had passed 
away in that military hospital, she would not have cried 
out like that, to the amazement of the entire corridor, she 
would not have thrown herself on the neck of a joyfully 
blushing young lecturer. The years that had passed since that 
day when I had departed across the marshes and she had 
remained on the “‘island’’, sorrowful as if she had a presenti- 
ment, would not have been erased immediately like that. What 
happened on the “island” afterwards, I learned from her in 
that very institute corridor. 

Five days later, the punitive squads managed to reach the 
“island”. When they crawled out on the bank, wet, stinking 
and furious they began to gun down everything that was 
hidden or ran behind the bushes. Styopka the Conjuror (he 
was the only one of the partisans who could move about 
on his crutch) defended himself by firing and then hopped 
over and sat down among the wounded and dragged towards 
himself the kitbag containing the tolite. Glasha and three small 
children lay in the swamp outside and saw exactly what 
happened. He ran over, threw away his crutch and his rifle 
and sat down. The wounded crawled up to him, and he laid 
their heads against himself, on the bag of tolite. Glasha also 
wanted to run over to him for the punitive squads were just 
about to come out of the bushes. She already heard their 
voices. But she was so terrified, she could not get up. Espe- 
cially when the wounded crept over to him as if he were 
a saviour, and he carefully put their heads in place. In the 
end, her eyes met with those of Styopka the Conjuror. He 
looked (every time when Glasha was recounting this, she burst 
into tears at that point) and somehow smiled in a strange way. 

“But perhaps I just thought he did. They were crawling 
over to him, and he held the grenade to the bag of tolite, 
watching me as if he was begging me for help, not to look 
away, not to hide, not to be afraid, smiling at me... I could 
bear it no longer, hid myself and immediately there was an 
explosion!... When the Germans dragged us across the ‘island’, 
drove all those they had not killed, I once more saw the 
place where the wounded had been...” 

Just before we were married, Glasha and I went to the 
Braslav region to visit the lakes. While I was putting up the 
tent, she went off somewhere and then called me, her voice 
changed and unfamiliar. Startled, I ran over to her, but she 
was sitting calmly, her arms round her sunburnt knees, and 
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gazing down at the still beauty of the evening lake framed 
by yellow birch trees reflected in the water, which seemed to 
be still alight with the day, and the dark, completely nocturnal 
fir trees. 

From the beauty of the visible world I had always expe- 
rienced a feeling that was agonising rather than joyful. It was 
as if you were a narrow-necked bottle into which they were 
pouring a wide stream of thick sticky honey. Some of it ended 
up inside, but more trickled down the walls of the vessel 
outside... (But, on the other hand, now I could strain it in 
a thin, economical trickle, saving every single drop. What has 
been collected inside the dark vessel has been enclosed there 
for ever. That is all that remains to you and there will be 
nothing new. Pour it, strain it, from yourself into yourself...) 

Glasha interpreted my silence in her own way. 

‘““You’d better say: don’t interfere, if you yourself do 
nothing!” 

She smiled guiltily, joyfully and submissively. That was 
something new and unusual in her that had appeared after 
the war, she would put the words in my mouth, while always 
making it easier for me, but reproaching herself. (““You’d 
better tell me, I’ve got enough to do without those women’s 
tears... You’d better tell me: you can work things out with your 
Kosach yourself...”’) 

Once she suddenly started telling me what happened to 
her after the “‘island’’, about the typhoid-ridden concentration 
camp sited next to the frontline near Ozarichi, in Polessye, 
about a five-year-old boy who died on the wet snow. 

‘He kept consoling me, I was keeping him warm and he 
promised, ‘When I come home, I'll make three stoves, for 
Mum, for me and for you!’ His mother had been shot and 
was already lying by the barbed wire. She had wanted to 
gather some twigs to warm up... There I go again... You 
have seen war...” 

It kept on seeming to Glasha that she was imposing her 
memories, her tears, her past on me. I tried to make her 
understand, believe that that was my past as well and my 
memories, that it was all ours. Gradually she believed it, but 
once she had been convinced, as often happens with women, 
she immediately went further. Now it seemed to her that she 
had not been in love with Kosach at all but with me, and 
it was only my foolish love for the commander and my 
conviction that she could love only him, only someone like 
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him, had prevented her from sorting herself out. On the whole, 
I could have been more like Kosach, only not so lacking 
in feelings... 

I could not bear it—the sincere way she reproached me, 
with such an awareness that she was right and I was to 
blame—and I began to chuckle loudly. Glasha became angry 
and was even more hurt: ‘Well, what are you so cheerful 
about like that Flyora on the machine-gun cart! I’ve been 
through so much because of you. And who was the cause 
of it then?” 

‘Aha, you’re getting muddled up again, Akulina Ivanovna’s 
eyes with Nikolai Fyodorovich’s figure this time, is it?...” 

“It’s impossible to have a serious conversation with you!” 

What was she feeling at this moment when both of us, Ko- 
sach and I were there? The initial tension when she probably 
did not know herself how such a situation would be perceived, 
had receded. She was already sitting differently and talking 
to Seryozha in the ordinary way she usually did at home. Her 
face probably bore that naively tranquil expression with which 
she had fallen asleep, leaning against the tree, at that time, 
during the blockade, which seemed to say, “You yourself can 
sort out all this about war and death!” She was tired of it. 
Sort it out for yourselves, if you are like that... But what 
were we like, Kosach and I, to see things with her eyes? Time 
and again I detected in her signs of irritation with us 
both, already with us both. Yes, Kosach supposedly did not 
exist for her. She was even surprised at what had hap- 
pened, that anything at all could have happened between them, 
but she was often annoyed by things about me, about Flyora. 

“It’s good to be Flyora, but not to such an extent! 
You’re not seventeen now. It’s time you stopped being so 
humble. Are you going to go on like that for the rest of 
your life?” 

It was no longer Kosach that I had to be jealous of, but 
of someone else who was not like Kosach, but not like 
Flyora either. Of her feelings in the future. Those ‘“‘feelings 
in the future’ are always there in women. As tomorrow’s 
and not just today’s measure of humankind, of the humane. 
And for that there is no reason why women themselves have 
to be better than us. They. have simply been given that 
quality to preserve. No matter in which direction life is surging, 
we measure ourselves, make checks, love or scorn with a 
woman’s view all the same... 
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At night the detachments.moved into the depths of the 
marshes. The glow of the burning forests to which the fires 
had now spread cast yellow reflections of the low clouds 
scurrying to meet us, lying on the water, under our feet, 
imparting to everything an even more hasty, troubled tempo. 
If you tagged behind, they would catch on with you, if you 
ran ahead, you would bump into them! We were going away 
from the punitive squads while advancing towards them. And 
the more distinct that feeling became, the more obstinately 
we headed to the other edge of the marshes where batallions 
and ambushes were probably moving and spreading out, lying 
in wait for us. The squelching noise on the mud, the splashes, 
the infuriated or awkwardly cheerful cries, the heavy breathing 
all seemed to go on forever; no one knew when it had 
begun, nor when it would end. Yours and someone else’s ' 
hands came together, grabbed one another, clung to one 
another or pushed one another away in fnght, for you had 
to keep going. We were carrying the wounded, on 
stretchers and blankets, six or eight of us to a stretcher, 
clutching the cloth or tarpaulin until our fingers and 
nail hurt. They had to be held as high up as possible, but 
sometimes the bottom would disappear under your feet and 
then people would fling themselves to one side and the other, 
keeping the stretcher in place and clinging onto it, as it were. 
Those who were close would hasten to assist and something 
like a skirmish would start, a struggle amidst grunts, shouts 
and swear words. 

The faces and eyes of the wounded in the midst of all 
this struck one by their fixed stare, even indifference which 
disguised despair and shame, helplessness, and a feeling of 
hurt at their own failure. But even among the wounded there 
were their own “‘jesters”’. 

“Pull in the fishing-nets, chaps. We'll have some fish 
soup.” 

I was replaced at the blanket stretchers, but immediately 
Kostya Chief of Staff caught sight of me, did not recognise 
me, of course, but commanded: 

‘Help the guards. For some reason we’re dragging those 
Jerries along with us! The devil only knows why!...” 

We were driving them ahead of us for some reason and 
we did supposedly understand why, but we were amazed in 
turns, “The devil only knows!” I found them there where the 
voices were louder and sterner. The Perekhods, the old man 
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and the nephew, were there. They were the most tacit of the 
guards. 

It was odd to see those ‘thugs trying not to step in the 
swamp, wallow and stretch towards the stunted trees and 
tussocks, grabbing onto the partisans, even onto the Perekhods, 
onto each other as if they did not understand that they were 
already dead men. But no one obviously believes that while 
one is still alive. This is why people do at times behave 
very strangely and awkwardly, if you observe them from the 
side. The prisoners had become so drenched in the swamp 
that I did not immediately recognise my shaven-headed ene- 
my, and he was like a blind man without his spectacles. (He 
no longer had the monkey with him.) We found ourselves 
next to each other a few times. But strange as it may seem, 
it was as if I was ashamed of something. I did not want 
him to recognise me now when we were on our own together 
and not in a crowd of partisans where I would seek to 
attract his attention to make him see me, and recognise me 
as the one who had escaped from the village he had massacred. 
There was a reason why I protested like that, so hated 
their helpless submissiveness, their obedient assiduity right from 
the start. They definitely knew beforehand, expected that 
awkwardness would arise in me from the awareness of having 
complete power over someone’s life and death. It was an 
awkwardness from which they themselves, I recall, did not 
suffer. 

I was keeping track of my main enemy as if attached to 
him, I watched for him as if from ambush, but kept at a 
distance for I did not want our eyes to meet. 

Suddenly the deceptive surface on which he stepped rocked 
menacingly in the yellow darkness. He immediately fell, squawk- 
ing like a woman and waving his arms about. At first the 
fingers appeared, spread wide, stretching out, then the head 
came into sight and remained still as if severed, on the 
shuddering surface of the firm moss, a head without a face, 
‘ without eyes, intermingled with the slime as if it had just been 
overgrown with it. 

“Heh, help that fellow over there. Can’t you see him!” 
they shouted to me. 

Holding shakily onto a low snag, I thrust forward the 
barrel of my rifle, touching his moving fingers. They snatched 
at the barrel at once, and I nearly drew it back. He. was 
already hanging on, weighing me down and dragging me off 
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the rocking tussock as well. If that had been a stick and not 
a rifle, I would already have let it go. Now it was as if 
we were fighting over the rifle, tearing it away from each 
other. I pulled towards me the head entwined with water- 
weed and the mire, the jerking shoulders, the arms of my 
enemy; he seized at the snag, at me eager, terrified, blind. 
I was already pushing him away, ripping him off me, and 
shrieking wildly, “So, you’re going to keep trying, are you? 
Be off with you, you vermin!” 

The mud swam round the shaven head, and I could 
already see those eyes close to me and crazed with the terror 
being experienced. And they appeared to recognise me. 

And then, jerking my rifle to one side, I loaded it, but 
I could not stop myself grabbing hold of his shoulder. I 
grabbed and grabbed at him and, looking into those eyes 
reflecting the yellow glow of the distant fires, I cried, ‘“‘You, 
fascist, want to look and climb out, scum, to live, yes, to 
live, isn’t it?” 

I was shouting his sentence at him and could not get 
through those senselessly frightened eyes of an old man with mud 
all over his head. Those eyes were in front of me and, since 
we were so close to each other, and I would kill him, I 
wanted to see the one who had stood by the vehicle, sat 
in It... 

Evidently, realising that he was about to die, he screamed 
and flung himself aside, sinking into the mire up to his 
waist again. I rushed after him, mght at him. Now I was 
pushing him, driving him, rubbing my watering eyes. It. was 
precisely him that I was hounding, and he knew it was me, 
that I was here, that all the time I was going after him. 
He looked round short-sightedly as if seeking me. Now he 
knew who was his boss, who was in charge of his life and 
death, and somehow that had a strange effect on him; he 
became even more assiduous, as if saving his life already 
specially for me. 

At last we managed to clamber out into a flooded 
meadow on the edge of the marshes. The morning drizzle 
fell on our burning faces, our necks and hands from which 
the steam was rising. 

We tried to pour the yellow water out of our boots 
without taking them off. To anyone watching that must have 
looked like strange morning exercises: a huge, worn-out crowd 
of people, standing in the middle of a wet meadow, each 
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engaged in holding on to their neighbours and picking up 
his leg backward like a bird and then stretching it out in 
front of him. Those who were not wearing boots, but rawhide 
sandals or even bast shoes, tiredly praised their footwear in 
which nothing gets caught. You’ve got something on your 
feet and are barefoot at the same time. Who’s for doing 
a swap. But no one was eager to exchange their footwear 
with them nor even keep up the weary banter. 

Some three hundred people were standing in the shallow 
water in the meadow, hopelessly soaked, on their very last legs, 
and holding stretchers. Gazing at each other as if at their 
own reflection, they washed the mud off their clothing, their 
faces, rinsing their caps and forage caps in the water. They 
tried to clean the black dirt off the faces of the wounded if 
the latter could not do it themselves. 

The punitive squad members were washing themselves 
hesitantly, without saying a word. 

Huge willow bushes were ensconced on the water like hay- 
ricks; you could even sit on them. While there was some 
hold-up ahead, many tried to take a rest, to sit down but 
they were unable to, and there was no way that you could 
sprawl on your stomach or your back. Tired, dejected laughter 
was already ringing out. 

_ We assembled the punitive squad members by one large 
willow bush, and they leaned on it as well though it rocked 
and crackled. Already the faces had that morning Jook, rather 
than a night one and that was quite a different matter. 
After a difficult night the morning emphasises the fatigue in 
any person as well as the relief that it has ended, that it has 
passed. The punitive squad members were already washing 
themselves more boldly, more diligently, and if they had the 
means, they would have cleaned their teeth: scooping up the 
water in their palm, with one hand, over and over again, and 
all this not without purpose. They were preparing to live yet 
another day and it was as if they were cautiously asking us, 
standing there. opposite them with the weapons, or were 
convincing us... 

My enemy was meticulously washing his head, which was 
again smooth and blotchy like a badly painted Easter egg; 
his short-sighted eyes were seeking out someone; I could not 
help thinking 1t was me. He seemed to place some kind of 
hope in that quest. Amongst the faceless hatred, he had sensed 
my own, although it was animosity as well, but for a definite 
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person. Instead of fearing me even more, he was looking for 
me, if you please! For all that, he had acquaintances here! 
I did not allow his helplessly swimming eyes to become fixed 
on my face, I would walk past him without showing him any 
sign of recognition. It should indeed be the last straw for me 
to be shy in actual fact, to stand to sternly and mercilessly 
before him, all covered in mud and meek! Don’t look, you 
won't find it, you won't... 

Among the “non-Germans” who definitely kept themselves 
apart, the most prominent was the interpreter with the 
Adam’s apple. Not only his height attracted attention, but the 
expression of some kind of constant, senseless cunning on his 
face as well. He lost his cap with the long peak which 
distinguished him from the Germans, and that worried him 
greatly; there was even a moment when he took the cap off 
his fellow countryman next to him to keep his head warm, as 
it were, but the latter suddenly remembered it and took it 
back. He kept on trying to talk to us. 

“Oh, we're tired. You’ve got some real marshes here!” 

He looked somewhat startled, perhaps he had said the 
wrong thing. And he reported that this was not a good 
time for rain because the harvest was about to be taken in. 

“But, on the other hand, it will give us a wash.” 

How craftily he stressed that common “us’’. 

“Shut up! You over there!’”? Someone could not bear it any 
longer, and the interpreter, startled, shrank away, but imme- 
diately translated it to his own people, evidently passing that 
on as a general command. After shuffling about, the punitive 
squad members fell silent. 

Partisans were still coming up. Something was attracting 
them here. Kosach, in his dolman jacket brown with caked 
mud, with straggly, wet fringes round the edge, gripping 
a submachine-gun with his elbow, walked over and grinned 
sullenly at his neighbour, the moustached commander: “Are 
you going to be humping your trophies about for a long 
time?”’ 

“You’ve got some people here from Perekhody, so take 
them and decide what you’re going to do with them.” 

Kosach looked at the punitive squad members in a 
supposedly calm manner, as if from a distance, but the inter- 
preter could not help reminding him, “We’re not Germans!” 

And he pointed to the caps (and to his own uncovered 
head as well). 
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“Is that so?” Kosach was surprised. ‘Well, what should 
we do with them? With your bosses?” 

“They deserve to be executed,” the interpreter said loudly 
and clearly. 

“That’s precisely what you will do to them now, since you 
serve them!” 

Kosach glanced several times at the elder Perekhod who 
was standing stock still in front of the punitive squad mem- 
bers. The look was a nagging one: was that right, what Ko- 
sach was doing or preparing to do? For this reason it was 
unlike Kosach to have such an inquiring look. Yet there was 
something very characteristic of Kosach in that look, wickedly 
testing, when he knew the answer beforehand. 

‘Come on then, give them rifles.”’ 

But still we did not understand him. 

“With the locks removed,” Kosach explained, instantly 
irritated. 

We snapped the breech-locks off the rifles. At these sounds 
the punitive squad members shifted, crouched, and the bush 
behind their backs heaved and cracked. But terror, stark terror 
contorted their faces and showed in their eyes when the German 
punitive squad members saw that the rifles were being handed 
to their neighbours in the strange caps. 

Stoletov ran over from somewhere as if afraid of missing 
something. He had not seen what had occurred here, and his 
eyes squinted in fright and eagerness. He did not understand 
why the punitive squad members were holding rifles. He 
stepped from one leg to the other, pushing himself closer to 
the “non-Germans’’. On his back he was carrying a kitbag 
that was squirming and wriggling as if it was alive. I did not 
understand what was in it straight away, but when I did, I 
forgot about Stoletov and his kitbag directly and only recalled 
and thought about it for a long time when it was all over. 
So, that was where the monkey from the shoulder of the 
murderer-in-chief was. Stoletov had got the job of carrying it. 
It seemed as if it had happened on purpose. He was the 
chronicler. The live, wriggling, breathing sack, and Stoletov 
himself was squirming, bobbing about from foot to foot... 

Someone shouted, “Go on then, slaughter them if you’re 
butchers!” 

The four ‘‘non-Germans’’, as if bewitched, listened to the 
soft, whispered commands of their interpreter and leader. Tak- 
ing the rifles by the barrels, they stepped back from the 
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other punitive squad members who were squatting and pressing 
themselves into the willow bush, which was moving, heaving 
and rocking. Those with the stick-like rifles were also gently 
swaying back and forth as they kept watch, stepping from one 
foot to the other and cocking the truncheon-like weight of the 
butts. They drew level and kept quietly and swiftly talking 
to each other in their own language. With an abrupt cry, the 
interpreter suddenly raced towards my enemy. The butt flew 
over the shaven head, and the hollow crunching sound that the 
blow made, was immediately muffled by the completely hare- 
like cry of the dumpy German at whom two had thrown 
themselves together!.. 

Then came a round of submachine-gun fire! Unexpected, 
abrupt, it came like deliverance, like relief. 

Two of the punitive squad members with rifles and several 
Germans, clumsily trying to grab hold of the bush and of 
one another, began to slip down into the water. The round 
of fire had rung out, the echo had faded, and they were 
still holding each other tight, continuing to fall. There was 
a relaxed look, one unfamiliar and undeceitful, on the interpret- 
er’s face. He stood, leaning low on his rifle and suddenly 
butted head first steeply into the water and the mud. 

“The devil take them! The devil take them!’ Perekhod 
shouted. He was the one who had fired. “‘The devil take them 
all!’ 

At this point there was a despairing cry from behind the 
bushes. 

“Stop it! What are you doing? You there! What are you 
up to?” 

We raced in the direction where the cry had come from. 
Behind the bush the younger Perekhod was kneeling down and 
seemed to be looking for something in the water, scrutinising 
the mud, inclining his head and his face lower and lower. The 
partisan who had cried out was looking at us furiously and 
stretching out his hands towards him, either pointing him out 
to us or wishing to grab hold of him and lift him up. A 
dark red spot with a tinge of blue was floating in the 
blackness, in the mud, rapidly dispersing. The hand of the 
younger Perekhod that was pressed against his jersey on his 
stomach was terrifyingly aflame with blood. 

Perekhod the elder looked at him stunned. He strode over 
to the punitive squad members, seized two of them, a German 
and a “non-German”. From his heavy hands they collapsed 
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in a heap, but he jerked them up onto their limp feet and 
struck one of them with the other, and again and again, each 
time more feebly, but all the time with ever greater despair, 
shouting, “Curse you, curse you, curse you!”... 

..We moved on, heading towards the German flares 
hardly visible in the morning light. We kept hoping we might 
manage to slip through into the big woods which the block- 
ade had not cut off. That striving of hundreds of people 
towards an exit which had already been shut off or was about 
to be closed was at the same rapid pace away from (but also 
towards) what had happened by the rick-shaped willow bushes 
and seemed to be still continuing. As soon as we made a 
halt, it would happen again, it would come back. But where 
could we flee to, escape to, if the same sort of punitive 
squads were laying await up ahead of us like the four 
survivors whom we were driving along with us?... The re- 
connaissance plane was already flying over us, now soaring 
upwards, now losing altitude. The sparse bushes could not hide 
us from that eye in the sky. We already sensed, as if seeing 
their shadows, that ahead, in the direction we were fleeing, 
German battalions were moving, ambushes were being laid, 
and they were lying in wait for us. 

The water underfoot came to an end. In its place there 
was old, dried-up mud-like tar, and finally we were on dry 
ground, in a surprisingly waterless peat bog. It seemed as if 
there had not been any rain there, it had just sprinkled a 
bit for the sake of the glinting sun and the waxy, spicy smell 
of the peat and the ledum. We did not have the strength 
left to brush away the short-backed stinging horse-flies. On 
the other hand, we no longer had to deal with the clouds of 
mosquitoes in Polessye. Autumn had whisked them away, 
although it was still not cold. You would sprawl on the ground 
and your whole body would feel how soft and light it was, 
all grasses and fragrances. The tall, dried-out tussocks of the 
bushes were growing dark deliciously and enticingly with late 
berries, large dark blue bog whortleberries. People were so 
worn out that they just looked at the berries, licking their 
dry lips, reluctantly exchanging remarks (‘‘Those whortle- 
berries make your head ache if you eat too many!’, 
“Come on, give me some!” “Straight away!’’). But the parti- 
sans were already arranging themselves round the appetising 
bushes, just as if they were getting ready to sit down at 
table. Some were crawling up to them and some rolling up 
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like a log. It was good in that position, you did not even 
have to get up. The most heavily laden bushes had already 
been taken over; the partisans pulled German crackers out of 
their bags, some talked of water. 

““Wouldn’t you like some tea?’ 

“You should have drunk your fill when you were neck- 
deep in water.” 

They gave some of the berries to the wounded who were 
well enough to eat. There were many of them, far too many 
wounded. Some had lost consciousness, they were in a fever, 
and cried out, and those who had their eyes open scanned 
the low skies where the importunate airplane continued to 
whine. The wounded knew where we were taking them, into 
what battles, helpless as they were and completely dependent 
on the hands, feet, braveness and weakness of others... 

Among them there was also Shardyko, our commissar. When 
the detachment had breached the blockade, the Germans had 
riddled him with machine-gun bullets across his waist. But he 
was still alive although he was unconscious. Several times 
I saw Kosach and Kostya Chief of Staff going over to him 
accompanied by our lively, round little Filippov. The detach- 
ment doctor guiltily mentioned some medicines and injections 
he needed but did not have. 

It seemed that only Perekhod never sat down on the 
ground and never rested. Huge in his stiff tarpaulin raincoat, 
he stood by the stretchers on which his deathly pale nephew 
was breathing heavily. Perekhod would look at the wounded 
man with a strange, somehow aloof surprise. There was some- 
thing very alarming about his stance, the stance of a person 
who was about to do something unexpected and terrible... At 
his feet a little girl sat over the delirious young Perekhod, her 
mouth crammed full of berries, her lips stained, and tears 
rolling down her cheeks. The little girl from Perekhody was 
crying again. 

Something had changed about the punitive squad members 
who had survived. They sat tightly huddled together with 
their eyes lowered. There was something reproachful in their 
posture, in those injured looks cast downwards. The partisans 
had not appreciated their disciplined behaviour and humili- 
ty—now they had become convinced of it. But, no matter 
what happened, they seemed determined to remain the same, 
as a reproach to us. Perhaps that was not what they had 
in mind, but their posture and attitude seemed to belie this 
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intention. Now they did not take sides against one another, 
the two Germans and the two .“‘non-Germans’’. Perhaps be- 
cause so few of them were left. But it was still strange 
that what had happened near the bushes had not parted them 
completely, but had even brought them together again... 

In detachments and platoons, with people whose hands 
were taken up by the wounded at the back, we moved across 
the arid marshes, ready to go into battle immediately. There 
seemed no end to the old ditches overgrown with yellow- 
ish-brown sedge, the dune-like heaps of peat fragments, rusty- 
black and only covered with green grass in places. Before 
the war peat was extracted here. The ground was springy 
underfoot, giving you the feeling that you were walking on 
a suspended bridge. There were not centimetres but metres of 
peat in the depths of the bog. A young partisan (he had not 
been in Perekhody, his eyes did not hurt or water like mine) 
suddenly jumped up as if he had been bitten and landed 
on the ground on his knees. 

“You Byelorussians, it’s like a mattress, you fellows!” 

Some looked in amazement, others disapprovingly at a 
person who was still ready for a game. Such remarks were 
passed as “If fire strikes, it will burn for six months”. 

“It’s already burning over there, you can see.”’ 

A soft light blue cloud of smoke, gently being dispelled 
into the low damp sky, was hovering over the distant peat 
mounds. 

We spotted people. First, it was little children running 
among the peat dunes. A bare-footed woman came out quite 
close in front of us from behind a black-and-green heap of 
peat, she went a few steps and suddenly noticed us. She 
quickly returned and hid. The children had also disappeared. 

They had been watching us, it seemed. But then women 
and children came out of the shelter again. More and more 
of them appeared. And there were a few men’s bearded 
faces. The entrance holes showed up black against the densely 
settled peat hills overgrown with grass. Probably a whole 
village was hiding in these burrows. 

“You gave us such a fright, lads, we were really worried!” 
several women began to speak all at once as we approached. 
“Yesterday the Germans passed by, but they were over there, 
along that edge. They did not notice us. Here we thought 
that was it, that they were coming straight at us!” 

“Did many go by?” the moustached commander asked. 
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“Yes, a lot! Perhaps.three times as many as you are.’ 

The partisans peeped into the shallow burrows in the peat; 
it was dark inside and under there feet blankets and bedding 
were scattered about, and by the entrances there were cast 
iron pots and buckets. 

“Don’t they cave in?” 

“It comes down thick and fast at night. You get peat 
crumbs in your mouth and your ears. But it does keep the 
rain off.” 

“Are you hungry, lad?” 

“Why, have you got something, girls?” 

“It’s obvious what! Baked palatces And nice sour sorrel. 
We use it instead of salt.” 

“This time we have got something to offer you. We 
borrowed it from the Germans,” said the commander with the 
moustache. “‘Where’s our quartermaster?” 

But nobody turned down the baked potatoes either. The 
potatoes were soon ready here, and you could put as many of 
them on to bake in the red hot peat pit as you liked. A 
kind of funnel had formed in the ground, oblong, about five 
paces long, filled with whitish, smoking cinders. Everyone 
was curious to measure the depth of the hot peat, poking 
about in it with sticks and poles. The smoke was acrid and 
toxic, especially for my eyes. But I wanted to have a look 
as well. It appeared to be an ordinary fire, giving off heat, 
but there was something menacing and sinister about that fire 
that was devouring the very soil. 

“Why did you light it so close to you, you won’t be able 
to put it out now,” we told our hosts, “watch out, or the 
fire will creep under you.” 

““God knows who set light to it! It just lies there and 
lies there and then bursts into flame,” the women retorted, 
convinced. “It’s all nice and dry like ‘gunpowder! You won't 
find any water here. We go to the marshes for water. Then 
there’s those mines, and the flares they keep releasing, what 
do you expect! Of course, everything’s burning.”’ 

“You can’t get near that forest. It’s been burning since 
spring,” the old man who was the stoker at the pit interrupt- 
ed. ‘“‘Yesterday the children saw a wild boar. Our people ran 
after it and drove it towards the fire, but they could not 
get near it. The ground would not hold them. There has 
been rainfall, but it’s still smouldering there, and a crust has 
formed on top. One minute the boar was there, the next 
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it had gone. All there was was a shower of sparks. Perhaps 
it was a metre away and perhaps three. There was roast 
pork for you, and you could not get it.” 

“Girls, perhaps the fire is already under us, perhaps it’s 
crept this far. You'll wake up one morning and you'll 
already be baked!” 

The women laughed. There is a limit to man’s sufferings 
beyond which the tears dry up and a person can no longer 
complain... 

It is precisely over there that we had to go, where that 
ominous blue smoke was spreading above the horizon dissected 
by the peat hills. Somewhere we had to’'skirt round that 
ground fire. 

The moustached commander remained with his detachment 
and his wounded. He could not bring himself to go any 
further, to leave the marshes. Kosach and he talked or argued 
about something for a long time. When we were already on 
the move, I heard him say to Kostya Chief of Staff, “It’s 
enough that I listened to them there, in Perekhody.” 

Even now it is difficult to say who was right, the 
moustached commander or our own. But, as always happens 
in such alarming and uncertain situations, the slightest hesita- 
tion at the top soon multiplies into the anxiety of many, 
turning into real, serious disquiet. The main thing was that 
we had almost two dozen wounded on our hands. 

The next round of fighting began in confusion and was 
therefore ill-omened... 

We had already gone some four kilometres but could not 
find any way round the burning strip of peat on the horizon. 
We got close to it several times. Kosach himself went to take 
a look. Those who went returned, excited and somewhat 
perplexed. 

‘Well, chaps, it is as quiet as a volcano!” 

“The ground feels warm for half a kilometre away from it.” 

Finally we spotted some forest in the distance ahead. 
Owing to the smoky haze we could not tell whether it was a 
whole forest or just a patch of woodland, but all the same 
it was forest and not these wearisome green and rust-coloured 
“dunes” and the stunted little pines scattered about on all 
sides. People kept having terrible fits of coughing and their 
throats were dreadfully sore. Their eyes were so irritated, they 
were always rubbing their eyes. But for my eyes which had 
had soil in them the peaty, smoke-laden breeze was really 
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harmful. Everything around me was swimming, coloured with 
a hot rainbow. I had an intense feeling of nausea. But the 
forest lay ahead, a real live forest and soon this revolting, 
black, dirty, friable, soft, smoking pillow would come to an 
end, and we would step on real ground. We had the sensation 
that in general we would return from somewhere to earth. 

The wounded were at the back. The surviving members of 
the punitive squad were going with us, with the fighting 
group, still protected by our stunning, binding hatred for them. 

The patrols had already approached the forest, when mines 
started to go bang in front of us, at the sides and behind 
US... 
We all lay down, waiting for these first, most uncertain 
moments of such unexpected fighting to pass. The ground 
shuddered gently as if it were alive, and the black imprints 
of the explosions immediately began to smoulder dryly and 
to smoke. 

It was strange that they were not firing at us from 
machine-guns or submachine-guns. Only mines were groping 
for us. From where were they bombarding us? 

There were still no orders and that made everyone nervous. 
So long as no one jumped up and ran away! Then somebody 
leapt up and fled. 

And another two or three. There could be nothing worse 
than that. They were keeping to the right, running towards 
the heaps of peat which, when you were lying down, looked 
like the backs of antediluvian creatures, hiding and warm. 
The air above them was quivering, spurting upwards... 

Suddenly shots rang out, a round of machine-gun fire. 
One fell, three fled even more quickly, bending down and 
zigzageing. It was the prisoners who were running away, the 
members of the punitive squads! 

It seemed that the first of those fleeing had stepped on a 
mine. A column of sparks rose over the spot where he had 
just been. Immediately another one, the last of those fleeing 
had vanished. They were disappearing into the hot peat, into 
the red-hot ground which had absorbed the heat!... 

The one in the middle froze on the spot, then spun 
round, and we heard him not only screaming, but howling in 
inhuman terror... 

“The lst Company remains here, Ist Company!” shouted 
Kostya Chief of Staff, running ahead of us. And then the 
loud voice of Kosach was heard interrupted by the explosions. 
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“2nd Company! 2nd Company follow me!” 

He ran towards the bushes, waving his submachine-gun. 

That was the moment when everything that has been, is 
and will be looks you in the eyes, asking “Are you ready?” 
You must not miss it or give way to itl... 

I leapt up and ran after Kosach, after Perekhod, after 
those who were in front of me. People were rising up from 
beneath the explosions and running towards an invisible enemy. 
The soft, springy ground was assisting us in our dash a» if 
it were alive, somehow tilting us forward. We raced int« the 
little hollow, going round the willow bushes. On the left was 
the horizon floating in the smoke, in the bluish fumes, broken 
by the peat mounds, on the right the green willow bushes 
growing densely like a wall. Ahead of us, somewhere beyond 
the willow bushes there was that still invisible enemy that 
was hurling mortar shells at us. Many of the faces, flushed 
as they were or turning grey with exhaustion, of the people 
running alongside me bore an expression of distrustful and 
alarmed curiosity as to what we were doing. We were running, 
not lying low, not waiting to see when the Germans would 
show themselves, when they would appear; we did not even try 
to find out where they were and how many of them there 
were, and from whence they were firing on us. Instead of that 
we were running in the direction where an ambush or a trap 
perhaps awaited us. But since we were doing that, even to our 
own amazement, and since our dash forward was so vicious 
and unrelenting, everything, from our faces, our heavy breathing, 
the noiseless flashing of our feet, to our tensed up shoulders. 
and necks, and our elbows held away from our bodies, 
betrayed the growing conviction that right now we would fall 
upon our enemies and crush them for they would not be 
expecting us to race forward so blindly, taking such a risk. 

Perekhod the elder was padding along in front unwieldily 
and heavily. His shapeless back, stone-grey in the tarpaulin, 
his head with its bull neck and those hurried gasps for 
breath indicated only one thing, that he must run where he 
was going, get there at last, become free of himself, so un- 
tolerably malicious and powerless in the face of his petrified fury. 

We were skirting the endless willow bushes which seemed 
to go on and on for ever, and still we did not come across 
those that we were trying to reach. 

And then we saw them, two mortar barrels standing by 
the bushes and pointing in our direction. A round of subma- 
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chine-gun fire spurted forth—that was Kosach. Those eyes of 
mine, blurred with pain, also caught sight of something flashing 
up ahead. Without taking aim, I fired in that direction. Shots 
sounded, rending the air from behind and from the sides. 
Perekhod alone kept running without raising his submachine- 
gun and without firing. 

The bushes straightened up to form a wall, and we saw 
men, five or six of them fleeing. They headed so helplessly 
and hurriedly for the distant edge of the willow bushes, 
especially one of them, who was lagging behind with his short 
legs in German soldier’s trousers with their baggy seats, that 
all of a sudden everything took on the appearance of some 
kind of cruel merriment. And the most absurd thing was 
that from the acrid fumes and from all the running both we and 
they were coughing. As we kept on running, hurried shots 
sounded and the dead had just started to fall, but neither 
they nor we could refrain from that simple hacking cough 
that hindered us. 

For some reason they did not fling themselves into the 
bushes but kept on fleeing before us, probably only seeing 
the edge of the willow bushes that would provide them with 
cover from us and from our shots. The closer they got to 
the edge of the bushes the more abrupt and hurried the firing 
became. Like something disintegrating, they fell one at a time, 
to the rght, at the back, to the left. Two did manage to 
leap behind the willow bushes anyway. The very last of those 
in flight, the assiduous, clumsy little fat chap, still found time 
to look round with the eyes and twisted mouth of a person who 
saw his own death coming to him... 

After firing a few shots into him, Kosach also looked 
round as if warning -us not to linger round the dead. Pe- 
rekhod kept on running without noticing those who had fallen. 
Those he needed were ahead of him and he needed them 
alive, not dead... 

There they were again, the two remaining ones. At first, 
we heard them, their hacking cough like a faint echo in re- 
sponse to the dozen of bouts of coughing on our side. The willow 
bushes straightened out again, and there they were in front 
of us again, out in the open and doomed. They looked 
round. 

One of them immediately dropped his rifle and finally 
plunged into the bushes, breaking them down as he fell. The 
other one kept on running straight forward, although it was 
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obvious that he himself felt and was aware that these were 
his last steps. 

Perekhod wiped him out with a short, fastidious round 
and ran on, even without looking at the dead man. No, 
wounded man. Looking as if he had been run over by a tank, 
the latter stirred, and without lifting his head, crawled to- 
wards us. His hands, his blood-stained fingers, at which he 
seemed to be staring, greatly resembled goose feet... 

He crawled along and stopped three paces from me, agreeing 
that he was dead... 

We were running after Perekhod and Kosach, drenched 
with sweat, and we could not get rid of that awkward coughing. 
We ran on as if we knew that these men were not the main 
ones, and that the main thing was up ahead. 

‘““Vlasov’s men, swine!’ someone shouted belatedly about 
the dead men. I looked round and saw that a partisan had 
paused for a moment, turned over the body of the fat man 
and pulled out of his belt a long grenade. True, their rifles 
were not German ones! And their uniforms looked more 
yellow... 

We skirted the willow bushes once more, keeping to our 
left the path beaten out by someone else. It veered away 
from under our feet into the smoke-laden distances of the 
burning peat. 

At this moment we saw people in green, German uniform 
running out of the willow bushes in front of us. In helmets 
and with submachine-guns!... At that moment the Vlasov man 
who had plunged into the willow grove not long ago, emerged 
from the bushes and ran towards the Germans. Both he and 
we were racing along as if down a slope and over sharp 
stones. You realise, as happens in dreams, that you must stop 
before it’s too late, but you cannot and are even afraid to; 
while you are running everything continues, but as soon as 
you stop, you will be dragged along, roll over the sharp 
stones, spattering them with blood... 

Submachine-gun fire rounds screeched, ours, not ours, 
another, then another. Ten Germans, not more, ran out from 
behind the bushes, and we were out in the open, all one 
hundred of us, if not one hundred and fifty. And there was 
something inevitable about us racing straight towards them 
(we ourselves felt that, were aware of it as if seeing ourselves), 
because the Germans, instead of lying down and firing point- 
blank, rushed back and forth and suddenly, turning their 
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hastening backs to our shots, they retreated. 

Involuntarily I looked round at us, at our strength. which 
had had such an effect and had crushed the Germans like 
that. I was both glad and fearful. Rout them, rout them! 
These were short, fading minutes (you realised that) because 
the instant was approaching when both this chase across the 
springy peaty ground and that feeling would end. But we 
would still be drawn forward like a body rolling down a 
Steep slope over sharp stones... 

Perekhod was still racing ahead. I could only feel the 
rest next to me and behind me, but I could see him. My 
eyes, watering, and stinging painfully, were fixed on him as if 
he was the most important and last part of what remained 
of me in the world. I reenacted his movements without 
thinking (perhaps not in actual fact, but only in my thoughts, 
deep down in my own muscles), increasingly becoming part 
of that huge, heavy person, fettered in that formless, stone- 
coloured tarpaulin. 

Ever so slowly (as if pondering upon it), Perekhod lifted 
his submachine-gun up with both hands like a heavy hammer, 
above the helmet of a dumpy German who was running right 
in front of him. But someone’s bullet knocked the German out 
from under Perekhod’s submachine-gun, and hurled him to one 
side. Without looking in that direction, Perekhod was already 
flying at the next one. It seems that he was (that you were) 
not capable of stopping while you were alive, while you were 
still going and that you would run round the forest like that 
as long as there was someone in front of you. 

The Germans whom we were following and shooting on the 
run kept trying to skirt the willow bushes, to hide themselves 
in them, and we did not know who was up ahead, who 
could be lying in wait for us with machine-guns... 

My eyes were completely swimming in a hot rainbow of 
dark blue, orange and red. Everything was unclear and floating 
apart, and I clung to that dark figure of Perekhod, keeping 
my eyes fixed on him as if he were the most real thing. 

I do not know how long we were running, how long the 
spring was pressed down under our sudden impact. But I 
recall the wild, irrational relief (like that of someone who 
has stopped running, but is getting faster and faster down a 
stone slope and finally rolls to the bottom!) which slashed 
our souls with acute cold when we ran out into the open 
space and immediately saw in front of us the motionless 
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German line, lying in wait beyond the peat hummocks. Helmets, 
helmets and more helmets... 

But Perekhod did not stop or fall down, and that kept 
me on my feet, although everything in me immediately became 
heavy like stone. 

“Tie down!” shouted Kosach, but did not fall down 
either. Perekhod prevented him from doing that, too. Perekhod 
was running even faster, tearing himself away from us, from 
the partisans who were sinking down one after another. There 
was neither the sound of shots nor human voices, but a mute 
silence, disappearing and falling into an invisible (although it 
was next to us) precipice. 

Already prostrate on the ground, I felt something fly over 
us like a train whisking away the air from us, fearing me 
away from the ground, compelling me to press myself to it. 
The train kept racing forwards, endless, low, wide, right above 
my head, above my shoulders, just about to catch hold 
of you, drag you along, cutting us up carelessly. Machine-guns 
and submachine-guns were simply howling! When I tore my 
head away from the peat which reeked of burning, and looked 
through the swimming rainbow, Perekhod was still there, 
although it seemed as if a whole eternity had flown by. But 
he was no longer running but standing and slowly turning 
towards us as if being swung round by the machine-gun 
firing point blank (I seemed to see both the flame 
bursting forth and even the hands of the German). Perekhod 
was facing us; his face was implausibly serene and attentive. 
He had not yet fallen, but light low clouds were scurrying 
over him, and it seemed that he was falling there, like the 
top of a felled shuddering tree which was still stationary 
down below... 

From the moment when he fell and my eyes lost sight of 
him, it seemed that precisely from that moment everything 
changed. 

The soft peat hummocks flared up before my very eyes, 
they emitted smoke and spluttered, not protecting but pointing 
the way to your head. When there is such a rumbling and 
roaring it seems a senseless occupation to fire. Yet you have 
to shoot as soon as you can so that you feel that even for 
a moment you can muffle everything. 

Kosach was alive. I could see him in front of me. He 
was firing his submachine-gun and kept turning round, looking 
for something. I thought he was demandingly and impatiently 
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trying to attract my attention. I raised my head although it 
was so hard to tear it away from the ground, from the 
friable tussock. Kosach’s lips were saying something, shouting 
something angrily, and I could not make it out amidst the 
thunder and din of death. Finally, across the short silence, 
“Make your way round... To the chief of staff...” 

He waved his hand, making a circular movement as if 
embracing the willow grove. 

There is nothing more repulsive, but cheering as well, 
than retreating under fire, when you are not running away, 
nor are they routing you, but you yourself have to leave 
on a mission, on orders. The bullets flying close have con- 
Strained something in you to a point, but have not captivat- 
ed your whole body which has, on the contrary, become 
perfidiously huge, clumsy, and visible from everywhere. Every 
person whom you crawl past represents a pale overcome and 
left by you, on which there is someone’s life and death, but 
not yet yours. Startled, inquiring eyes look you straight in 
the face or follow you (“... What? Are we retreating? Is it 
that bad?”’), and so do angry or exactingly scornful. looks 
(“Are you crawling away? So you want me to be here while 
you...””). There is no time to reply or to explain, you have 
to show by your look that you are not fleeing or behaving 
in a cowardly manner, that you have been sent on a mission 
and commanded to crawl back. 

I was still far from the safe fringe of the willow grove. 
Eyes, strange eyes kept seizing upon me, asking and demanding, 
and you had to look cheerful and at ease for it to be 
immediately understood why you were crawling. You do not 
flee with a face like that! My sight was bad and therefore 
I smiled at everyone just in case, the dead ones, too. Several 
times I felt a tug at my sleeve, as if a dog was pulling at 
my elbow. I would freeze, expecting that this was the end of 
it all. And I was overcome by a desire, which it was hard 
to suppress, to jump up and run, to escape to the edge of 
the forest and beyond it. The wounded crawled away thither, 
and that was where they were dragged to. The wounded had 
a childish, dumbfounded look in their eyes as if a person was 
cast far, far away from the kind of life that he was 
living a moment ago. 

There were many wounded behind the willow bushes. 
Voices and groans could be heard, and the fighting sounded 
different from there. It was no longer a constant threatening 
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din and a roar, but individual shots and rounds of machine- 
gun and submachine-gun fire. They seemed to be either 
getting their teeth into each other or rolling about one to 
one, and suddenly they went quiet for a while. Fighting like 
that would go on for a long time, for as long as there was 
ammunition. If only we had enough cartridges. On the faces 
and hands, under the tattered clothing of the people crawling 
somewhere, being carried away or tranquilly lying dead, there 
were seeping red patches. I was crawling, slipping past, farther, 
but my eyes kept seeing all that. I kept repeating, perhaps 
not even aloud, but to myself, ‘““The commander ordered 
me to. I’m going to the first company. Kosach...”’ 

Where we had recently pursued the Germans, I was already 
running upright up. There they were, the dead. There were 
no longer any weapons by the Germans and they were not 
lying as they had fallen. You can see straight away whether 
a dead man has been touched or not. I do not even know 
what it is about them, but you can tell. A last movement, 
a last attempt to save himself is always recorded in a dead 
man. And they always lie in different poses. All these were 
lying identically with their faces upwards. I raced over the 
immobile eyes of the dead and for some time I ran as if 
forgetting where and why. 

No, I was making for the Chief of Staff, nothing has 
ended yet. We had to circumvent them, come up from the 
rear and rescue our people... 

Up ahead Vlasov’s men were lying in wait for me. They 
were further away from the firing, from the fighting, death 
had got at them earlier. Their bodies and poses had some- 
thing more spread out and heavy about them. How long 
ago that all happened: we were running here, and they were 
in front of us, trying to escape our anger and death. And 
Perekhod was hot on their heels, running to his death. The 
fighting kept rumbling on, and no one knew how long it would 
last, or what would happen to me in fifteen minutes, in half 
an hour, and I was already remembering the fighting as some- 
thing that took place long ago and far away. 

I managed to race to my destination and caught sight of 
my own people. They were lying there, tense and poised for 
battle, and some were already standing around, smoking and 
waiting, just as they do in group photographs. There were no 
wounded or stretchers to be seen, they had been dragged away 
somewhere, perhaps hidden in the bushes, but there was no 
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time to fathom everything out. I ran over to Kostya Chief of 
Staff who was smoking, sitting on a kitbag. I called out 
Kosach’s order to him. 

“Around the willow bushes!... Go round them, at the dou- 
ble!... Otherwise, they'll smash our men, the commander gave 
orders!...” 

Kostya looked at me just as before, without getting up, 
but something had shifted abruptly and cruelly in his look 
and in his eyes. Finally, he shoved his cigarette under his 
boot and pressed on it hard as well, and then stood up: 
“Everyone who is not with the wounded, over here! Follow 
me, at the double!” 

Now the willow bushes were on our left. We were running, 
skirting them and hearing the fighting on the opposite side of. 
the forest. This forest, this patch of willow bushes was quite small 
and round. Only in some places did bushes which had broken 
away, branch out and grow into the peat bog, the brown and 
black heaps, and in one place there was an overgrown ditch 
which we were now passing. The old irrigation canal packed 
with willow bushes had long dried up and crept away to 
those same peat dunes. 

“Back you go!” Kostya Chief of Staff halted and stopped 
one partisan. “You go back and tell them to bring the wounded 
to this ditch. Do you understand? Let them bring them and 
they can lie here. Lead them here.” 

The partisan ran back, and we headed round the willow 
bushes once again. But it seemed to us that the fighting was 
shifting away from us and moving increasingly to the left. 
As we ran I tried to tell Kostya Chief of Staff how we 
had chased the Vlasov men and the Germans, how there 
turned out to be a line of Germans with machine-guns in 
front of us, how Kosach had shouted to me and indicated 
that we should go round and strike at them from the rear... 
Kostya listened to both me and the fighting intently. The 
latter was indeed getting further away. It was withdrawing 
along the same circle. Surely they had not got the upper hand 
of Kosach and were ousting him out? 

On the right, behind the garishly blue cover of transpa- 
rent peat smoke we spotted trees in the distance (probably 
an orchard) and several roofs. And a road could be seen 
running to and from there. Had the Germans come along 
that road? There were even footprints here, apparently they 
had ridden on horseback. We would soon see them now, and 
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they would see us! The peat bogs were smouldering, a 
bluish smoke consuming the distance and the roofs and trees 
melting in it and floating. The wind was blowing from there 
and once again we were choked by fits of coughing, hindering 
us and stopping us from running. 

We saw them near the saddled and loaded horses and 
immediately rushed at them. Rounds of submachine-gun fire 
intermingled, and rifle shots rang out sharply. People in green 
jumped to their feet and began to fire back. The wounded 
and dead horses sank very quietly to the ground, first kneeling 
and then lying down. They would stand as if waiting and 
suddenly, like a ripple on water, they would shiver from croup 
to neck and fall onto their hind quarters and then onto their 
fore legs... 

We drove the Germans from the carts in the direction of 
the main fighting and in its wake. They defended themselves 
by shooting furiously and over and over again we had to go 
down, get up, crawl and fire. 

Now the willow bushes, these woods, were, as it were, 
encircled by the firing. But this ring of fighting battle in a 
circle gradually rotated. The Germans had pressed Kosach and 
were continuing to do so, and we were bearing in on them. 
Kostya Chief of Staff sent a messenger once again, to tell 
those who remained in the ditch to take our wounded away, 
and follow us with them in a circle. 

(What happened and how it turned out lke that—yjust 
as in the diagram: the ring, the battle in a _ circle—is 
readily visible from here, from a distance, from the coach, 
from memory. At that time there was only a sensation of 
something unforeseen, of the strangeness of what was happening 
and even the impossibility of it. I would probably never have 
believed it, had it not actually happened to us.) 

Here, it seemed, is the spot where we encountered the 
line of Germans with machine-guns. The peaty soil was 
smouldering, strewn with empty cartridge cases and dotted 
with rusty patches of blood that had seeped away, red and 
white dressings and shreds of clothing. But there were no dead 
to be seen. Kosach had removed ours. The Germans had 
cleared theirs away as well. The corpses of Vlasov’s men 
remained lying on the spot, but they had been troubled again 
for they all had their belts and cartridge pouches missing and 
one was even bootless. 

We needed to come to a halt and wait for our wounded 
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(from that ditch); we needed to run faster to overtake the 
main Germans who were closing in on Kosach. But we did 
not have the time to wait, nor did we have the strength 
left to run. Now we would burst into a trot, now walk, being 
suffocated by the toxic fumes and coughing. The sun was like 
a round red hole in the sky that was astir with smoke and 
clouds. 

The ring of fighting was rotating round the woods, with 
no possibility of breaking out: neither we nor the Germans 
could make up our minds to branch out sideways where the 
peatbogs were burning, or to leave along the road where you 
were unprotected from the machine-guns. The rounds of subma- 
chine-gun fire where Kosach and the Germans were, were 
becoming less frequent. There was no longer a battle but a 
sort of warning growl. That was on the opposite side of the 
round woods. Who was pursuing who now, who was chasing 
and who was withdrawing, who was behind and who was 
in front? 

And the sun was large and red in the ever changing 
smoky sky like a red-hot muzzle aimed point blank... 

There was that ditch where we had left the wounded. 
Kostya Chief of Staff ordered that we should call a halt and 
wait a while. We lay down just in case. We were waiting for 
our own men, but who would appear in actual fact? I felt 
dizzy from the fumes and the nausea, my eyes were terribly 
irritated by the smoke, and coughing made my eyes water as 
well. Those whose sight was better could already see our men, 
and they were already conversing and laughing softly. It is 
always amusing to observe from the sidelines how people who 
know each other go cautiously, with circumspection, “on 
tiptoe’. All I saw was my own tears, something like a 
rainbow, burning with pain. Then something dark appeared 
and began to move. The patrols had gone ahead, followed 
by threes and fours carrying stretchers. We had many wounded; 
the lads were absolutely exhausted, had turned grey, and were 
drenched with sweat; they lowered the stretchers, put them on 
the ground and lashed out at us: 

“You keep running, you devils! From whom, from us?” 

The wounded kept a heavy silence, listening alarmably 
to the firing. Only those who were unconscious kept mutter- 
ing something. They were asking for water. All of us had an 
unbearable thirst. And their hoarse, fervent whispering made 
it even worse... 
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But the looks and eyes of some of the wounded were 
implausibly calm and concentrated. Those were the ones who 
were dying. They would die irrespective of how that impro- 
bable battle ended. When death is ready to take a person 
and does not leave him, he remains all alone, no matter how 
many people and who is with him. (I once saw an elderly 
partisan dying in the forest. His two sons, also partisans, and 
his old woman stood by him. All those of us who were close 
by went up to the cart on which he was lying. No longer 
aware of his wounds, all white with dressings and bandages, 
the man looked at us completely sensibly, but just as if we 
were not there and he alone was there together with some- 
thing else we could not see. The old woman rocked quietly 
over him, holding on to the cart with both hands and when 
the look on the dying man’s face became even more distant 
from us, she began to talk and keen in a singsong voice: 
“Tikhon, I’m weeping, you can see, and the children are 
weeping. Tikhon, and your comrades are here. Tikhon, you 
can hear us crying...” 

The woman was trying so naively and yet so understandably 
to break through the terrible solitude of death, the loneliness 
of man’s last moments. Someone once told me that the last 
inevitable little tear of a dead man—Kosach also spoke about 
the last tear, the frozen one—was the little tear of lone- 
liness, the terrifying sensation each person has of being 
abandoned in the face of death. 

Kosach was to appear now with his men. That is, if 
everything was just as we had figured out, if they were really 
going round in a circle and directly in our wake. Kostya had 
decided to wait for them, and we, who were prepared for battle 
just ‘in case, watched to see who would appear next. 

We had four dead with us. We laid them on one side, 
but on stretchers as well. We had reshuffled, and now I was 
already with the stretchers, it was my turn to carry. I tried 
to position myself so that I would not have to carry a dead 
man. To walk round this blind circle, and with a dead man 
on your hands as well! It is easier to carry a live person. 
That was tried and tested, they did not gravitate towards the 
ground so much... 

‘Look at the way they are walking! You can see straight- 
away, it’s Kosach’s men!” 

“And there’s Kosach himself, he’s wounded. You can see, 
his shoulder’s bandaged.” 
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“That’s not Kosach. No, it doesn’t look like it.” 

‘“They’ve stopped, they’ve noticed. We should show ourselves, 
call to them, or they will start a fight as well. Comrade 
chief of staff!” 

“Aha, are you afraid of Kosach’s men!” 

““You can rely upon them!” 

Some of our men got up and climbed out of the ditch, 
ae their arms and signalling, moving their rifles up and 

own. 

Three of the patrol men halted, gave the pass sign with 
their rifles and headed towards us in a more cheerful frame 
of mind. The whole chain of Kosach’s men was coming out 
of the bushes in a long line, the front ones carrying rifles 
and submachine-guns. The people following them in groups 
of fours and sixes, had what was to us a familiar look, 
awkwardly and tiredly carrying the wounded and the dead. We 
counted them under our breath and aloud. Yes, the one 
with his right shoulder bandaged was Kosach. He was just 
in his soldier’s blouse, not wearing a jacket or the cap he 
usually had on. His submachine-gun was under his left arm. 

Kostya went to meet him, then stood still and waited. 

We all left together, all the dead and wounded with us. 

“The going is more even here, commander, they’ve already 
trodden a path,” I heard Kostya Chief of Staff telling Kosach. 

The latter replied, beginning to laugh briefly, “‘So, Kostya, 
you're overjoyed to see human footprints!” He gave the 
command, ‘Fire some shots, Chief of Staff, respond. Can’t 
you hear, they’re asking for it? (The Germans on the other 
side of the woods were firing shots from time to time.) 
We’ve squandered our cartridge drums, you know. And tell 
them to share their cartridges with us.” 

“Cartridges?” Kostya grinned mistrustfully. “‘Cartridges, you 
say!” 

Puneued mind, order them.”’ 

Kostya aimed his submachine-gun at the bushes, fired a 
round and then a second. The Germans responded imme- 
diately, with a whole volley of rounds. Were they pleased 
that we were there? Or that we were not close, far away? 

Once again, like a marker on the track, dead horses. Two 
horses were peacefully wandering around near the peat hills. 
Shaking their heads, they moved from place to place, bothered 
by the smoke and fumes. 

“They'll fall into the fire,” said an elderly bearded partisan 
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with a broken leg whom we were carrying in a_ blanket. 
He craned his neck to look out of his uncomfortable hammock. 

“Just wait for me to run along and turn them back,” Vedmed 
replied angrily, clutching the blanket, his heavy burden, with 
fingers turned white. Sweat was running into his eyes and down 
the lenses of his spectacles. Of short height it was especially 
hard for Vedmed because he had to keep lifting the corner of 
his blanket, pulling it upwards. 

“TI would make for it along that road that the Germans 
used to get here. How long are we supposed to go on walking 
round like this?” Vedmed complained. 

Four of us were carrying our wounded man. You had to 
hold the corners of the blanket with both hands, but you could 
not sling your rifle on your back. You had to have it to 
hand. Your rifle got in the way, it kept banging your knees. 

Each one thought that his neighbour was not holding it 
the right way, was not walking properly and was not saying 
the right thing in the necessary way. 

“I suppose you have found out what is lying in wait for 
you on this road?” 

‘We'll find out all right.” 

“Hold it properly, will you! If we go back it would be 
better to walk towards the marshes through which we came. 
Crafty old whiskers is sitting back there now, baking po- 
tatoes. And we’re wandering round and round like a blind 
horse.” 

“He is staying there and taking it easy,” the tow-haired 
lad envied him phlegmatically. 

“Keep in step,” the fat man Pukhov who kept on putting 
us right, ordered angrily. ““Why are you heading for the bush? 
He (this was to Vedmed again) wants to take the road. 
Pll get you with a machine-gun there! The Germans are just 
waiting for us to walk away from this accursed woodland. Don’t 
pull the blanket, lift it up higher. If they go for you when 
you’re out in the open, where will you take refuge? In the 
hot pits?” 

“It’s a pity about the horses, they’ll fall through the hot 
crust,”” the wounded man was talking again. He could not hear 
us, he had been deafened by a mine. The bearded elderly fellow 
with his thin neck tried to stretch upwards out of his deep 
hammock like a bird. 

“Sorry, lads, ’'m heavy,” the wounded man said. 

“Never mind, old chap,” said the tow-haired phlegmatic 
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person. “It takes six of us to carry Perekhod. But why take 
a dead man?” 

Vedmed was surprised all of a sudden, “True, the war is 
such that you are even afraid for a dead man. How could you 
possibly leave a wounded person to the enemy.” 

We were still going away from the Germans, taking with us 
our wounded and dead as if we even understood why we were 
going and why they were going, why they were not stopping, not 
laying down and forcing us to fight them (they had the car- 
tridges for it, for some reason they always had the cartridges 
for it). We were expecting to walk into an ambush at any 
moment. As we went away from them, we were following in 
their wake, lending an ear to the menacing (perhaps warning) 
sound of firing. 

Still, the first sensation that we experienced when we swooped 
down upon them, when we drove them off, overrunning them, 
probably continued to have its effect on us. The Germans 
themselves probably did not know definitely whether they were 
pursuing us or going away from us. They possibly feared that 
we lay in ambush as they withdrew. Perhaps they were thinking 
at that very moment how they could break out of that ac- 
cursed circle, out of that endless orbit, without walking under our 
fire or falling into pits. 

Perekhod, both Perekhods, the younger wounded one and 
the older dead one, were behind us. Up ahead they were carrying 
commissar Shardyko who, they said, was already dead. From 
time to time we changed places with those preceding the de- 
tachment and those following it up. Either you would carry the 
dead or you would wait for them to strike at you from ambush 
when you are in front. But we were so tired, that everyone 
was more eager to head the column. Sweat, pungent and acrid 
from the smoke, was running all over our bodies, and we simply 
drank it from our faces as it trickled down, wetting our 
lips. Now I was carrying the older Perekhod. Four of us 
were bearing him, using his tarpaulin raincoat instead of a 
stretcher. He was so heavy that it made your nails hurt since the 
dead body weighted down towards the ground. I myself wanted 
to collapse and to stay motionless, to immerse myself utterly 
and completely in my tiredness and enjoy the sensation of 
stillness. My eyes were swimming in the rainbow, a mass of 
different colours but a black strip was increasingly cast across 
it like a shadow. Suddenly everything that had accumulated 
within me in those days came to the surface and merged into 
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a single dull feeling of the ultimate exhaustion after which 
you become quite indifferent, even to your own death. 

The Germans were still firing beyond the woods, but we 
already remained silent. Our silence worried them, frightened 
them, and the firing became more and more intensive. How 
much had gone by since the moment when the first mine ex- 
ploded and we rushed at the Vlasov men? There they lay, turned 
over, their eyes towards the heavens; for them a whole eternity 
had passed. Even a single second of death is an eternity 
like a million years. The live sun still moves above us, having 
completed the greater part of its semi-circle while we have been 
turning millstones. How many times they turned before we came 
along, too. We would skirt the forest many times more before 
the sun would slip down behind those smoky hills. And then 
what? You did not know what would happen then, but you 
just dreamt that it would hurry up and topple from the hot, 
smoky sky and stop melting and setting fire to us. I leaned 
towards my elbow to wipe my eyes and saw Perekhod’s face 
close up. Somehow I was reluctantly surprised that there were 
no beads of sweat on it. What was I thinking about, whither 
had my attention slipped away?... There was apparently nothing 
we could care for any longer, but one kept noticing even 
the most minute details. 

There was something fascinating about that wild walking 
in your own and someone else’s footsteps. We and the Germans 
had already beaten out a path across the peat. How long had 
we been wandering in circles? And how much further had we 
still to go? No, we were not walking any longer. Our legs 
were sweetly stretched out, humming like a propeller, and when 
you closed your eyes, it was just as if you were being lifted, 
and your aching body with every muscle trembling, was swaying 
above the ground. The swaying made you feel increasingly 
sick, and you hastened to open your eyes. We were lying 
in that same ditch overgrown with willow bushes. They had 
left us there. Kostya Chief of Staff had suggested to Kosach 
that he hide a few men to watch which way the Germans 
were going, how many of them there were, what they had with 
them and what was to be expected of them. The Chief of Staff 
himself stayed with us. There were four of us in the ditch. 
We could still see Kosach’s men and watched them leaving. 
The stretchers were numerous, far too many. People could hardly 
put one foot in front of the other, were reeling from exhaustion, 
from the heat and from the fumes. The living were being suffo- 
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cated, overcome by fits of coughing. When you were lying 
quietly, the coughing did not bother you so much, but even 
then we were troubled with it, especially the corpulent Pukhov. 
From time to time Kostya would ask, ‘‘Well, not fed up yet?” 

The man would try. to muffle his outbursts of coughing 
with his hand or his cap, burying his face in the ground, 
looking up guiltily with watery red eyes. He would seek to 
justify himself by saying, “If only I had some water.” 

“The Germans will bring some in a minute,” Kostya Chief 
of Staff would say, ‘‘crawl along the ditch, old chap, further 
along there.” 

But then Zuyenok started coughing, followed by the Chief 
of Staff himself. 

“Creep along there all the same. We’ve got enough wheezers 
here without you.” 

The stout partisan crawled along, still choking with coughing, 
and we indicated to him that it was still audible and that 
he would have to go even further away. 

You could at least rub your eyes when you were lying 
down. When I could not, when my hands were busy with 
something else, it seemed that if only I could give my eyes 
a good rub, it could stop the irritating watering and soothe 
them. I did not, of course, have a handkerchief, and everything 
else was so caked with mud and soot that you could not 
touch your eyes with it. I pulled out my undershirt. It was 
yellowed and salty, but it was the cleanest thing I had and I 
rubbed my eyes with it. The sun was drifting in the billowing 
smoke; it, too, was inflamed, having some kind of ominous 
bluish tint. The sun was burning, ablaze, but I felt shivery. 
It seemed as if these shivers were spreading in the hot smoke- 
filled air, and the spines of the beast-like peat hills were qui- 
vering faintly, constantly. 

There they were, the Germans, up ahead, the patrol! It is 
always a special feeling, the way you watch the enemy appear 
before you from ambush. 

You have never seen each other, you do not know that 
the other is on earth, yet somewhere something has taken 
shape in such a way and not differently and now there are 
no people so tightly connected among themselves as you are. 
One life for the two, one death for the two, share them 
between you. 

But it was not we who were an ambush: we ourselves 
were caught in a trap. We had to remain there. If the Germans 
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suddenly decided to examine the ditch, we would give ourselves 
away by our coughing which suddenly began to become un- 
controllable in Zuyenok, Kostya and me. They would kill us 
right there in the ditch. Our faces expressed fright and guilt in 
turn. We would throw ourselves down, burying our faces in the 
ground, covering our mouths with our hands, so shat we were 
no longer coughing, but rumbling quietly and groaning. 

The Germans were marching along in green uniforms and 
speckled cloaks, wearing helmets, individually and in groups. 
And they were all looking at the willow grove, guarded and 
standing back from the bushes. Were they waiting for us to 
appear from there? That was it. The Germans believed they 
had driven us into the willow bushes (we had not been answering 
their fire for a long time) and that we were sitting tight 
in the forest. They were walking along, expecting us to run 
out into the open. Then one German stopped and released a 
round of submachine-gun fire into the depths of the forest. 
Immediately a second and a third fired their nfles. They were 
shooting into the bushes. They did not look in our direction. 
A multitude of them, more than a hundred, tumbled out from 
behind the fringes of the willow bushes, and more and more 
kept appearing and were heading towards our ditch. Those in 
the middle of the column were not looking at the bushes. 
They were carrying the wounded and the dead, using raincoats 
and blankets as stretchers just as we were doing. Fours and 
sixes were carrying the burdens, stumbling, getting in each 
other’s way, unsteady on their feet. Faint voices could be heard. 
The Germans were coming closer and closer, and we could 
hear their loud coughing which was our salvation. Our own 
coughs we were furiously holding back within ourselves, 
one using the palm of his hand, another his sleeve. The 
last Germans had now emerged from behind the bushes. They 
huddled together in a tight little group, not eyeing the 
bushes but glancing round, expecting us to come from behind. 
Everything about them showed that it was not they who were 
pursuing us, but we who were pursuing them. Those in front 
were convinced that they had driven us into the bushes and 
were pursuing us, while to those at the back it seemed that 
the partisans were pressing them and driving them on. One of 
them would turn about, fire a round from his submachine-gun 
and catch up with the others, pulling out a fresh “horn” of 
cartridges from his boot or pouch as he walked along. 

At first we fully expected that they would discover us. 
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But now they were right next to us, coughing, talking and 
firing shots, some fifty metres away. Our ditch ran right up 
to the willow bushes, and the Germans would have to clamber 
down into the ditch to cross it. They came closer and closer 
until it seemed as if they would step on our heads every 
minute. At the same time, everything seemed to recede into 
the distance as if you were not one of those who were lying 
there, or if you were, you were a different person from the 
one there at the moment, and all that had happened to you 
at one time and was now a thing of the past, something 
that had passed and was only recalled as terrifyingly real... 

The Germans departed with their dead and wounded, leaving 
in the wake of our own people, and we began to wait for 
the partisans, for Kosach to appear again. Now it was our 
own men we were seeing from the sidelines and, although 
it was with different eyes, in a different way, with a feeling 
of gladness at your return to yourself, but again for an instant 
it seemed as if that was only a memory, too, of something 
that had happened to you long, long ago. Pukhov crawled 
up and joined us as well. He was still coughing, but now 
without holding it back, greeting us, life, safety with his joyful, 
no longer shy or restrained cough. Kostya Chief of Staff 
thumped Pukhov on his fat back with his fist, but then Kostya 
himself started coughing and burst out laughing. 

We headed towards our own men, waved our weapons 
at them and were now walking towards them. We entered the 
column, were absorbed into it and its movement. Now we could 
give cheerful accounts of how close the Germans had been 
to us, how we had watched them and what they were like. 

Once again we were walking round those woods, carrying 
away our dead and our wounded overtaking our enemies, 
yet moving away from them, and we could not believe that 
there had ever been anything except that endless walking under 
the huge, pitiless sun and that there might possibly be anything 
else. You gradually became more and more indifferent, dis- 
tanced from yourself. We the living were becoming fewer as it were 
while those we were carrying, the dead and the wounded, 
were literally increasing. There were no longer any replacements - 
for stretcher-bearers, and it was difficult for even six of us to 
drag along the burden of a dead or wounded man. The sun 
had almost completed its semicircle, leaving us on our own. 
The heat had subsided, but we felt even more tired than before, 
although at that time it had seemed that it was impossible 
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to be more exhausted. The smoke from the peat became thicker 
and more toxic, choking everyone, the wounded included. Only 
the dead lay there tranquilly in their sagging blanket hammocks 
in which we carried them. 

As the red sun with its smoky rim of deepening blue 
sank down below the darkening edge of the earth, beyond the 
peat hills, and the occasional stars managed to rise in the heavens, 
its own internal evil light came to rise from the dark earth and 
could be distinguished as it started to flicker and quiver. The 
peat smoke had also imparted a dark blue hue to it, that in- 
flamed light of the ground on fire. It was everywhere already, 
locking in an ever widening circle both us and the woods 
we were circumventing and the invisible Germans firing shots 
somewhere. You no longer knew where those paths were by 
which you and the Germans had come here, by which we could 
make our escape backwards or forwards. The fire was eve- 
rywhere and it was advancing. Shining reflections of it were 
dancing on the willow bushes, on our faces and those of the 
dead. With every circle the Vlasov men that we and the Germans 
had left dead on the ground, changed in some way, lying in 
wait for us in a different way. The corpses scattered about 
were turning white; they were either closer together (or so it 
began to seem) or had crawled further apart while we and the 
Germans were doing the next circle. Then you noticed that they 
were in exactly the same place as before. You noted that 
with the senseless, accidental interest of a person who was dead 
tired. We began to call a halt more and more often, putting 
the wounded on the ground and collapsing next to them as 
if we were dead. Then they would wake us up with their 
voices and hands on a general command. Someone there up 
front, Kosach, Kostya Chief of Staff, someone was giving the 
orders, but through the wounded now. They were the ones 
who were the freshest, the most lively, the least tormented. 
They would wake us, giving us a shove. And we would carry 
them again and take the dead, inertly and with difficulty. 
At that time, our enemies, who were probably just as exhausted 
as we were, were doing exactly what we were doing: they 
were withdrawing from us and catching us up. And both we 
and they were too worn out and fatigued that we could not 
stop and give battle. 

Somewhere there is the road along which we had come and 
another one by which our enemies had come. We could try to 
flee the circle of burning ground which was closing in, along one 
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of these roads. But immediately you lay yourself open to the 
other’s machine-gun, the other will immediately take advantage 
as the pursuer. The fire from the ground kept blazing up under 
the darkening sky. It was enveloping us so closely that we 
could no longer believe that any roads or paths had survived. 
Where were they? But they must be there because the peat 
could not burn absolutely everywhere around in one day. We just 
had to find that road, but before that to ensure our safety 
from the pursuers. 

We made a halt and tried to hear where the Germans were 
and where they were firing. You could collapse and just lie 
there... Again the wounded would wake us and shout, ““Up you 
get, lads! Up you get! Wake that one over there!” 

You had to get up. But for a moment more you could 
be in the state of sweet oblivion while they were not all up 
yet. Then they would poke you, and you had to get up... 

Now we were on the spot where we had killed the horses. 
Nearby was the road along which the Germans had come. 
That meant that we would leave along it for we needed to 
break through in that direction. That meant that we would 
withdraw... 

The drousiness immediately disappeared and we even had 
supposedly forgotten about tiredness. 

‘Remove the wounded, the 2nd Company is to remove 
the wounded,” .a young partisan mumbled from a stretcher. 
His forehead had a dressing swollen with blood on it and a 
crust of dried blood had formed on his face which shone 
black. 

“The Ist Company will engage the Germans,” a wounded 
man, having listened intently, repeated the command in the usu- 
al way, looking sternly at us from the ground as if we were 
asleep or were not capable of catching it. Me, I was going 
to be with the First Company, we would face the Germans 
and in that time our people would take the wounded away 
as far as possible. And that is how that was finally to end—we 
would turn round and move towards the enemy, and everything 
that had happened in those days, that had accumulated during 
those endless circles would be less tense.’ Perhaps it would 
end in death, but the tension will be gone. My eyes were 
watering, but it was as if I was already accustomed to the 
tears, to the fact that everything I could see was spreading 
and melting away tinted by pain and the rainbow... 

The partisans made a collection of cartridges and handed 
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them over to those who would attack the Germans. I had a 
German rifle so I needed German cartridges... Aha, we were 
already on the march, leaving; what a good thing that was! We 
looked round at our own people while we could still see 
them. They were carrying away the wounded and the dead, 
awkwardly, tiredly and furiously clutching at the blanket or 
the tarpaulin or simply holding them by the arms and legs, 
and this alarming and hurried procession was departing in the 
direction of the smoky glow from the fires. No, we could no 
longer return to that road. We already knew that, we were 
tormented by the anguish that knowledge brought us, and we 
stepped up our pace to smother and suppress this knowledge 
within ourselves. The leaves of the willow bushes glistened 
all mottled, the vicious ground fire was casting its light on peo- 
ple’s faces, and the shadows from the hummocks, ruts and bushes 
looked like black pits... We were already running, from some- 
where we had found the energy to run, we were expending 
our emergency rations, the last reserves which we had previously 
saved without knowing it. Now there was no longer anything 
to save them for. Before we had covered a semi-circle we 
would find them, encounter those whom we were fleeing and 
pursuing. We had Kostya Chief of Staff with us. When he 
looked round at the double, it seemed to me that he had an 
unnaturally cheerful expression on his face, in his eyes. 

But I had poor eyesight so perhaps I imagined many things. 

We were already tired of running, there was no fresh air 
to breathe, so we -went over to walking at a hasty pace. 
Our line had become very straggly, and the flank farther away 
from the forest was lagging behind. Like water trickling into 
a hollow, they were all being carried towards the forest, 
where there were not so many ruts and the circle was smaller. 

On our right, there was a wall of willow bushes bathed 
in uneven light, on our left, the horizon with its dissected 
peat hills, devoured by the red, yellow, dark blue, and even 
black fire. Even the blackness seemed to be all ablaze and 
floating. 

We crossed the ditch, then crossed another one and saw 
people lying there. These were dead Vlasov men who had 
been in the ambush. The white corpses formed familiar patches 
on the ground. There was something vengeful and gloating 
in their serenity... 

Kostya Chief of Staff kept looking round at us as if weighing 
up how long those thirty or forty men could hold out. We 
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had covered a sufficient distance from our own people, we 
had lost sight of them a long time before, and still there 
were no Germans. And we could not hear them firing shots 
any more. | 

But what if they had decided at the same time as we did 
to turn round and march in our direction? They would then 
be moving away from us again and they would soon bump into 
our wounded. Kostya was obviously worried by this. It was as 
if the Germans had disappeared. They were not firing shots 
any more, and until then we had heard them all the time. 

“Took, there they are,”” someone shouted, their spirits raised 
and relieved. A kilometre or more from the willow bushes there 
were signs of life lit up by the smoky glow of the fires. 
Yes, they were withdrawing along the road that had brought us 
here. 

There they would be met by the moustached commander 
and his detachment. 

In the other direction, other Germans, those in the outer 
ring of the blockade were lying in wait for us. 

We were completing our last circle to convince ourselves 
that the Germans had really departed, that all of them had left. 

We had to catch our own people up. 


...But why was it I could see Boris Boky in Kosach, and 
vice versa, Kosach in Boky? I did not really understand, 
you know, what Kosach was really like so as to compare 
them. I had never seen Boky, I had only heard his voice 
in arguments. Boky was wholly a product of books, of the 
library, of the radio and the newspapers, and all that Kosach 
knew, he had learned from the war. I probably could not have 
formulated precisely what that was. Was it hard, joyless, at 
times embittered ideas about people, about man? What one of 
them had derived in all its richness from his own life, the other 
possessed fronf the experience of others taken very personally. 
At times, (in Kosach) this would turn out as some kind of 
thought that had come to a halt (like his smile), swamped 
in action, swallowed up by it; in others, like Boky, reflection 
was a constant, agonizing process and it was action. Boky 
reminded one of a person who did not believe in an illness 
ending in a cure precisely because of an excruciating and pas- 
sionate desire for things to turn out well. His thoughts like 
spasms were intercepted in flight by impatience, bitterness, 
and pain. (You could sense the same sort of spasm in Kosach 
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as well, but being or already transformed into bitterness. This 
had become particularly apparent in him after what happened 
at Perekhody and in those marshes.) Sometimes I imagined 
Boky to be Kosach who had suddently warmed to his theme... 


...But it must be said that today there is no calm understand- 
ing. If a person is calm, it means the person has not under- 
stood the entire threat. Before Boky I pretend to display 
a balanced understanding, but he obviously does not believe 
me, seeing in this a teasing polemic trick as well as the reflex 
of a blind person accustomed to avoiding abrupt movements. 
As my constant opponent he makes nothing but such move- 
ments! At times, he fumbles for and divines my own doubts, my 
pain so accurately that I could take him for my own oppos- 
ing “I’’ without which there is no “stereoscopic”, three-di- 
mensional view of events, of the world and of oneself. 

**Look, Florian Petrovich, what a patriotic festival they have 
made out of the trial of the My Lai murderers! They send 
thousands of letters to. Lieutenant William Calley who took 
upon himself the national burden of killing. And he parades 
and flaunts himself: ‘If the majority tells me (yesterday they 
said, ‘If the Fuhrer says’) to kill a whole country, I will 
kill it! I shall always put America’s will above my conscience!’ 
Note the difference: Claude Eatherly who was involved in 
the massacre of Hiroshima, asked to be tried and sent to prison 
himself until they hid the ‘national hero’ away in a lunatic 
asylum. There the war was against fascism for all that. But 
this chap just acts surprised: ‘Murder? It’s ridiculous! You 
sent me, I did my duty! What the hell!’"—don’t make Calley 
laugh. Today’s Eatherlies would laugh at the trial of conscience, 
or any other trial for that matter. Although, unlike Claude 
Eatherly, they will know what the cargo is in the holds of 
their aircraft or in their missiles. That is what this speeding 
up and concentration means, and don’t try to persuade me. 
Just as before, you are presuming on my divine patience, 
aren’t you? All the markers have been set out and indicated. 
Choose, mankind, where you want to go! There are quite 
enough signs: Buchenwald, Khatyn and Hiroshima... There is 
the last one somewhere, too. If you go there, there won’t be any 
coming. back. Earlier nature went to pains for man. Now he 
has to take trouble for himself. Nature can no longer tackle 
his bombs and fascism. You yourself must deal with it, Homo 
sapiens '\”’ 
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But that is not the whole story, my dear Boky! Once 
Hegel put forward the bitter idea that history only teaches 
that it has not taught-anyone anything. It would seem that 
even today’s man does have something to make him wallow 
in despair: those Khatyns and Adolfs are occurring again... 
Once again simpletons are being found who are ready to believe 
anything and forget everything, people who do not look into the 
future, cruel people. They are like dry brushwood for the fire 
to creep across. And once again short-lived narcotic ideas and 
drugs instead of ideas are here. 

The pointer has moved, quivered and almost returned to 
where it once was... 

So, people have not learned anything from it? But, to be 
sure, we do not know, do we Boky, where the world would 
be now with its bombs, if it had not been for the bitter 
experience of the Thirties and Forties! 

And if it had not been for those fifteen minutes... 

The Nuremberg judges, newsmen, guards and the public 
(as well as the accused) were shown film sequences which docu- 
mented nazi atrocities in Europe (in Byelorussia, outside 
Moscow, in the Ukraine, Poland and Yugoslavia), among them 
concentration camps like Oswiecim and obliterated communities 
like Khatyn. And when the lights went on, all those present 
stood up, faced the principal killers and stared at them for 
five, ten, fifteen minutes... They were looking in silence at people, 
humans like themselves who had perpetrated all those inhuman 
things. 

People have been staring point-blank at those people already 
for a quarter of a century rather than just fifteen minutes. 
In some places fascism has already come out of the dock, is 
flexing its benumbed muscles and has changed its humbly 
surprised and ingratiating look for an impudent grin. The lusty 
Bavarian roar can be heard already: “Germany is strong enough 
now. We have the night to demand that all the things past be 
forgotten!” 

Yet new fihrers, wherever they emerge, are jittery all the 
same. : 

The stare is still there... 

My Lai... Brings to mind Lidice, Oradour, Khatyn and 
suchlike. 

Scenes of thugs belting people for reading books evoke 
memories of books burned on Berlin and Munich squares! 

Strauss, Adolf von Thadden, Goldwater, Almirante—the 
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names immediately conjure up a vision of snotty moustache. 

People know all there is to know about new fihrers. 

They also remember things about themselves... even though 
they would like so much to forget it all! They would like 
to forget how they sat captive and people in Nuremberg, 
Minsk, Kiev, Warsaw and Belgrade were scrutinising them, 
and victims were staring at them point blank from the screen. The 
decade of despotism over the lives and destinies of millions 
vanished into thin air... They remember how they, Gorings 
and Kochs, curled their lips into ingratiating smiles in front 
of their victor, soldier guard. They remember how abjectly 
they, recent duces, looked, so unlike their former selves, under 
the guerrilla guns. (“I know they won’t hurt me.”) How those 
Kaltenbrunners squealed, unwilling to put their heads in the 
noose and how those Rosenbergs swooned like ladies, though 
the deaths of others, millions of other deaths they had planned 
bored them as routine. And how they, so-called Hitlers, mumb- 
led and ran their trembling fingers over a poison vial. 

No matter how impudent they .are today behind the back 
of new authonities, they remember that at one time they had 
power over half the world but then, waking up, found them- 
selves face to face with witness-judges whom they thought they 
had long wiped off... 

Yes, the signs have been put up, lit up, right before 
the very eyes and memory of everybody!... 

No deception can last for very long, it is impossible to 
deceive people forever. This is just as true today as it was in 
times past. But it is not such a consolation as it was formerly. 
Even a short-term deception of many people is too dangerous. 
This is because the Bomb exists, which takes very short time 
to explode. You stop the chain reaction with yourself! Do it in 
time, Homo sapiens, and tear out the wires connected to the 
Bomb... 

I remember how the man in the next bed in the army 
hospital, a sapper who had had his eyes burnt out, told me 
how he nearly drowned once, but they saved him and resusci- 
tated him at the shore of a lake. According to him, he 
could hear the voices of those who had rescued him all the 
time, but at a certain moment he began to understand what 
they were saying. Suddenly he heard quite clearly, ““Enough! 
What are we going to go on tormenting him for? It’s forty min- 
utes now and not a sign of life. It’s hopeless!” 

The man had wanted to cry out that he was alive, at 
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least to groan, to move his lips, but he could not. He remembered 
how he had waited terrified that the others might consent, 
too, that it was hopeless. 

Never cease your efforts, even when it seems that all possibili- 
ties have been exhausted and the battle is~ finally lost; 
that has always been the rule of military commanders. But then 
it was only the fate of someone’s authority, or even a state 
that was at stake. Today, it is the destiny of man on the 
planet for eternity. In a direct and not philosophical sense, 
it is a question of ‘To be or not to be?” Too much is at 
stake and; no matter what the situation, man does not have 
the right to say: “Enough! It’s hopeless!” 


“The turn to Khatyn,” they said in the bus. We were 
rocked and thrown into a list, and the humming in the bus 
became the close sounds of the forest. 

“One... two... three...,”” Seryozha was counting aloud, prob- 
ably reading the figures on the kilometre markers. 

There was an open space again (the sound receded). We 
pulled up and made a sharp turn. 

‘““We’re there, Dad.” 

It was a very sunny, warm day. 

When leaving a building or getting out of a car it is my 
habit to first seek out the tickling caress of the sun with my 
face, my skin and my eyelids. That is my general pointer in 
space, one might say. 

The many voices all around were muffled. I could hear for- 
eigners speaking. Now you would often hear them on the 
streets of our provincial town. Since I went blind, and especially 
in the last few years more and more of them have appeared 
as they have come closer to us. 

There was the shuffling of feet on cement, the rustling of 
wheels and the noise of the engines of vehicles drawing up. 
A sharp metallic sound under my feet struck me. Here my 
cane sounded unusually and unpleasantly loud. I held it up, and 
put it under my elbow. I waited for Glasha’s hand to find me. 
But a metallic sound, like an echo, reverberated in the space, 
making its way through to us from afar, through the voices 
and the shuffling of soles. Were those the bells of Khatyn? 
They say that the bells hang on tall stove chimneys where 
the cottages once stood... 

We were moving towards the sound, a faint sound as if 
disrupted. We stopped next to some people’s voices repeating 
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figures: ““Two million two hundred and thirty thousand... Every 
fourth inhabitant of Byelorussia perished...” 

“Dad, there’s some steps,’ Seryozha warned me. 

Glasha showed me where they were by squeezing my elbow. 
Three paces and again—here were more steps. The path was 
rough and hard underfoot. 

“Are those grave stones?” Seryozha asked quietly. 

“"No, this is simply a path.” 

Glasha’s hand was prompting me and showing me where 
to walk, where to put my feet, her hand feeling different 
than it usually did at home or in the town street. Today her 
hand was like it was at that time in the forest when the 
mute firing (it was for me because I had gone deaf) thundered 
and Glasha, clutching my hand and hanging onto my arm, 
had shown me how close or how far away they were shooting... 

The sound was already sharper and closer. Shuddering as 
it came into being, it died away like pain suppressed and 
then immediately broke in two. Two bells, then three bells 
rang out, cymbal-like and disjointed, and also broke off as 
if someone had put the palm of their hand on them. But 
over and over again that disjointed cymbal-like sound rang 
out; you already expected it, and with it there emerged a distance 
which faded away and spread. In you yourself something 
spreads and expands. The sound seeks you out over and over 
again, groping along the bottom, summoning the echo. 

Three paces, then a step. The slabs of stone are probably 
black. To Seryozha they looked like gravestones. Then more 
paces and we were slightly lower, one step lower. 

‘‘Mom, and no one managed to stay alive here?” 

“‘Shush, Seryozha, don’t talk, listen to what she is telling 
you.” 

The voice of a young woman was explaining what had oc- 
curred here more than a quarter of a century ago, how the 
punitive squads had swooped down, how they had driven 
everyone into a shed and set fire to it, and people ran out 
into the machine-gun fire... 

The cymbal-like sounds of the bells, being carried away 
into the distance, recounting the dead stove pipes, kept ringing 
out in the background, beyond the voice of the young woman 
as if telling a truth that it was impossible to convey, but 
which was, nevertheless, the truth. 

“Children eat more bread than adults,”’ that was like a thorn 
in the side of a maniac at one end of Europe, so a few 
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years later, they came here, to the other end of the conti- 
nent to kill children... Those who “‘consume and eat more...” 

The old man in stone holding a dead child has had his 
palm and his fingers exposed to fire. 1 do not know whether the 
sighted can see that. I saw it many times after the war. 
Almost all those who were put before a firing squad together 
with children but by chance managed to stay alive, had their 
hand deformed, the one with which they had covered the child’s 
head and pressed it to the ground. A person would fall 
down with a dead man, while he and the child were still alive. 
They would be filled with terror and covered with the blood of 
the dead. They must not move or stir, no matter what happened... 
But the child wanted to get up, it wanted to cry and to 
scream. But the hand of his father or mother held it down 
and buried its face in the ground, begging and pleading the 
child not to summon death... Death had already come close 
to them, it was looking point blank, and aiming. It fired 
at the head of the child and at the hand that sought to 
protect and hide that head so round and warm like the ground 
in summer. 

The sounds kept breaking up into twos and threes and fading 
away, they kept counting and counting... In the midst of the 
village that no longer exists I heard voices reading from the 
lists I could not see the names and surnames of the people 
burnt to death and the villages exterminated. I heard the 
names of towns and the whispered figures for the thousands of 
people tortured to death in concentration camps: eighty 
thousand... one hundred and eighty thousand... two hundred 
and fifty... 

The sun tickles my eyelids, and tries to open them, although 
they are already open. 

At one time I used to like to look at the sun with my 
eyes closed, through the live, melting redness of my eyelids. 
I liked to sit down, or to stand like that or to stroll 
Slowly towards the sun and look at it coloured by my own 
live blood and just as if it were warmed by my blood. 

Now my eyelids were black and only jabs of pain rushed 
through the black, ever hot sky... 

The sound of the Khatyn bells counting the stove pipes 
was already behind us. We were going away, and it remained, 
but caught us up again, got its way and asked: “How did 


you carry it out, carry it out, carry it out? Do you understand, 
understand ?.,.”” 
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Three paces and there isa step. Three paces, and we have 
moved a step away. I lowered my cane, and it made a strangely 
loud tinkling on ‘the slabs of stone. One needs time to get 
used to that sound. All it was was the tapping of a metal 
cane on stone. I was going somewhere and nothing more... 

But is there anything in the world now about which you can 
say, ‘and nothing more’’? 

The sound behind us becomes fainter, and my cane, our 
footsteps, the voices of those walking along, seem to sound 
louder and more casual. 


“Well, are you ready to go now?” the voice of our young 
driver inquired. 


1965, 1968-1971 


The Punitive 
Squads 


The Joy of the Knife 
or 

The Hyperboreans 
and How They Live 


In Greek mythology the Hyperboreans were the inhab- 
itants of the far north (beyond the cold Boreas wind, on 
the boundary between our world and the world of the 
antipodes), while some ancient writers thought they were 
. a people that had lived during the middle of the first 
millennium B.C. in the East, in Asia. 

‘“*Let us look ourselves in the face. We are Hyperbo- 
reans, we are well enough aware how far out of the way 
we live. ‘Neither by land nor by sea shalt thou find 
the road to the Hyperboreans’: Pindar knew that of us 
back in his day. Beyond the North, beyond the ice, 
beyond death—our life, our happiness. We have discovered 
happiness, we know the road, we have found the way 
out of a labyrinth thousands of years old... Nothing 
is more unhealthy in this unhealthy modern world of 
ours than Christian compassion. To be a physician here, 
to be inexorable here, to wield the knife here—that is 
required of us, that is our kind of philanthropy, that 
makes us, philosophers, us, Hyperboreans! 

“In another sense cases of individual success constantly 
appear in the most diverse parts of the earth and from 
the most diverse cultures in which a higher type does 
manifest itself: something which in relation to collective 
mankind is a sort of superman. Such chance occurrences 
of great success have always been possible and perhaps 
always will be possible. And even entire races, tnbes, 
nations can under certain circumstances be the ones to 
enjoy this success.” 

Friedrich Nietzsche 


“If it can be conceded that there is something more 
important than love of one’s fellow man, if only for one 
hour, in some one, exceptional instance, then there is no 
crime that can be committed against human beings for 
which the perpetuator need consider himself guilty...” 

Leo Tolstoy 


THE HIGHER THE APE GOES... 


Anna Schicklgruber, a servant, gave birth out of wedlock 
to Alois, who was adopted by Johann Georg Hiedler, a man 
without fixed occupation: Alois Hiedler and Klara had a son, 
Adolf... Adolf Schicklgruber-Hitler was born in the Austrian town 
of Braunau on April 20, 1889. 

Distinguishing features: a good memory, bad teeth. 
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...He cried in his sleep and awoke out of loneliness and 
distress. Opening his eyes he recalled that he would fall ill: 
he always cried in his sleep before falling ill. He was alone 
in a large bedroom whose concrete walls were trimmed with 
wood and draped with warm rugs. He did not want to see 
anyone. But they were waiting for him; they had already 
gathered there and had been waiting for him since 4:30 p.m., 
the chiefs of staff of the army, air force and navy. And the 
“No. 2 man”, the “No. 3 man”, “No. 4”, “No. 5”, all of 
them, however many there were who had numbered themselves. 
They were looking at the map spread out on the table, 
chatting about this and that, discussing the situation in the 
south, cautiously glancing at the only chair in the room and 
trying to guess the thoughts He would have, the decisions 
He would make today. 

Adolf Schicklgruber-Hitler had long ago gotten accustomed 
to thinking of himself as Him and seeing himself as Him. 
He, too, was already able to take a detached view of Him, 
but not while looking up to him, like the others were obliged 
to, but rather as a very solicitous, though familiar, valet 
would. A valet to whom it always seems that without him 
the master will do the wrong thing and damage his reputa- 
tion. “Now, why is Your hand shaking that way? Hold 
it still with Your night if it shakes!... Now, why have You 
gotten confused, why are You staring at the paper?! Maybe 
on top of that You'll get out Your glasses and put them on 
Your nose—in front of everyone?! 

“Shout! Shout—whatever-—and it’ll work. ‘That’s the Fuhrer 
we know!’ they'll rejoice.” 

He had not gotten to sleep until three in the morning, 
after listening to the evening dispatches on the Russians’ 
unexpectedly extensive operations in the Kharkov sector. Can 
they really have guessed that the main thrust is southward, 
not Moscow? They want to forestall, to weaken Your blow. 
Too late! In Thirty-Nine and Forty You were afraid of being 
forestalled—the possibility haunted Your sleep! What if they 
burst out onto Europe’s concrete roads?! By the time they 
had been driven back everything would be used up: the accu- 
mulated ammunition, gasoline and time. Especially time! And 
in the process don’t let them learn anything, don’t let them 
learn how to fight: take care of them one by one, that’s 
the main thing, one by one! The very same generals who 
quaked in the face of the Asian expanses and Stalin’s cunning 
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later jostled one another in their hurry to tell You that 
everything was going well, according to plan. And even better 
than planned. No one has ever been able to reckon on tactical 
surprise. It is understandable that some have managed to 
achieve strategic surprise by getting a head start and acting 
with greater vigour. But how come that today’s adversary does 
not notice anything up to the last day, when the modern war 
machine is so noisy and unwieldy! 

Or, perhaps, they really did not believe, did not want to 
believe their eyes and ears? Almost two thousand planes were 
burned on the ground. The radio intercepts were incredible: 
“The Germans have attacked! We’re being strafed and bombed, 
tanks are moving!” “Have you all gone crazy? Not responding 
to provocations!”’ 

It’s true: if Providence decides to destroy, it first blinds. 
But those it chooses receive plenty of signs. There were so 
many of them all those years—both in the East and in the 
West... 

But now this dream and tears again, tears shed for many, 
many years now, tears that took him back to his childhood 
long ago, when there was no Fiihrer, or if there was, no 
one knew it. And didn’t want to know! There was no Fiihrer 
but there were plans and dreams then, too—always about 
the great, dreams of Hitler the artist, who would show all of 
them, who would make them crawl—everyone who had not 
wanted to know him... Who had stood at the bedside of the 
dying woman and had known that she was the Mother of 
the Chosen One. Under the care of “‘the doctor of the poor’’, 
the Jew Eduard Bloch, the Mother of the Fiihrer died... He 
wondered whether Dr. Bloch had kept the picture he’d been 
given after the funeral. That watercolour was his talisman 
now! No matter how many times the German army overtook 
the Jew Bloch, Eduard Bloch from the Austrian city of Linz, 
no matter, where he moved, it would be as it had been in 1938. 
A distant and almighty hand would open a door for him to 
the next country. And the next. As long as there were countries 
left. | 
Perhaps Eduard Bloch would be the last Jew in Europe, 
then in America, then in Asia, in Australia... | 

This is no time to get sick, but You will, of course! 
Pull Yourself together, now. You need to have a clear head— 
this offensive should straighten everything out. The winter 
showed that You can’t count on anyone. And You're most 
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angry when they begin to mutter that You didn’t tell them, 
that it didn’t happen, that You didn’t warn them, that You 
didn’t point that out beforehand! Let’s have Ludwig Krieger 
take notes on everything, like before, so that they won’t be 
able to say it wasn’t so when History makes its judgement. 
One would think You had not beaten it into their skulls, had 
not repeated a hundred times: not Moscow, not Moscow, not 
Moscow! The main thrust of our campaign must be towards 
the south with its industry and oil! But no, everyone wanted 
to outdo Napoleon. The fact that there was only one month’s 
gasoline left—well, that was not their problem, not a problem 
for generals. So they dragged the armies into the snow, to 
perdition! And then were ready to cut and run like that 
Corsican, to the Berezina and beyond. They would have, too, 
if You had not taken the army into Your own hands and 
turned the Russian “pockets” into German strongholds. You 
can replace these Becks and Brauchitsches as much as You 
like but it won’t change a thing: they’re all blue bloods 
and You are a mere “Gefreite’ who doesn’t even have the 
rank of non-commissioned officer, no matter how loudly or 
sweetly they chorus, “mein Fihrer!”. If Pd given the army to 
Captain Ro6hm then he’d have put you all into shape SA 
fashion. Maybe it was a mistake, a mistake that I didn’t 
do it?! Ha, how astonished they were and they couldn’t 
hide their astonishment or resentment that the ‘“Gefreite’’ 
had flung away their incompetent directive and written his 
own—concerning an offensive on the Caucasus and Stalingrad. 
How could be! He hadn’t studied their sciences—cribbed from 
Clausewitz, Moltke and Schlieffen—but here he was, encroaching 
on their holy of holies! And they just can’t get used to the fact 
that the war ministry and the general staff no longer exist. 
That’s where you wouldn’t be able to breathe for the generals’ 
arrogance! They seem unable to grasp that the main factor is 
that which the genius of the Fuhrer generates, not the staff 
straightedges. Even I can’t explain where it comes from but is 
there not more than enough proof of His genius? It will go 
into the textbooks: Directive No. 41—the decisive directive on 
the decisive battle! While Stalin waits for a new offensive on 
Moscow (all of them have an obsession with that city, including 
mine!) I will cut Russia’s tendons. First in the south. Then 
the Murmansk Road. Moscow will hang—in a void. A mess 
of dirt and blood! I don’t need Moscow. Or St. Petersburg. 
Let the world shudder! I’m going to pull Europe’s two aching 
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teeth out by the roots. The echo will resound in the Hi- 
malayas. Ahead lie Iran, Iraq, Egypt, India... And Tibet! At 
last no one will stand between me and Them! ; 


A cold, slippery-concave, closed Universe, and in it a sunlit 
niche. Like a glass flytrap. A wall made of endless blue ice. 
There, on the outside, are Their eyes. In the circular niche 
inside the icy Universe those who call themselves people crawl 
on the curving wall. (And imagine that they are not inside 
a ball, but on its outer surface—‘“‘on the planet”’.) Outside--Them. 
The eyes of the ice. No, fiery Eyes! I, only I see Them. 
Oh, it was not easy to lure them from their millennial distance 
and eminence! And to make them stop, fasten on me. On 
Germany. My Ludendorffs think that the Russians stopped 
me outside Moscow. No, I, we were ABANDONED by them. 
The Eyes turned away and the ice began to move, began to 
win. The fire retreated. They turned away for a moment so 
that we would get an idea of what would happen if they 
were to abandon us for good. As They abandoned him once 
They put him in my hands. Neither Siberian divisions nor 
America should frighten, only Their wrath. And not that wrath, 
but sudden indifference, absence. They are gone and the ice 
encroaches on the niche. Be Their fire, Their wrath and terror, 
and then the Eyes once again look, await, demand. And 
everything is as I predicted. Everyone will again be convinced 
of this when Directive No. 41 is implemented and the 6th 
Army moves triumphantly forward, directed by my sixth sense. 
A curious coincidence! It is our main weapon, a secret weapon 
that Germany wields as long as I exist. Only as long as I exist. 
My existence is a factor of paramount importance. It is time 
to finally realise a simple truth: the Fihrer is good to have 
not because he is good to have, but because he exists, 
and is irreplaceable. They reproach me with being an impro- 
visor. Me!—those paper maggots in their full dress uniforms, 
the ones I gave back to them. I, the ‘“‘Gefriete”, the “junior of- 
ficer”, I gave them back their general’s and field marshal’s 
insignia. I gave Germany back arms. But Clausewitz still rules 
their lives. War for them is the handmaiden of politics and 
that’s all. And politics, according to their little books and 
notions, is a science of the possible alone. The “‘possible”’! 
What kind of science is that? I’ll attain the possible without 
the help of any science. The trick is to achieve the impossible. 
The survival of the race hangs in the balance, and they go 
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on about the ‘possible’! Today it is races, not states, that 
are waging war-—all against all: No matter what alliances or 
coalitions are formed. And in the end the victory will go to 
one race, the only one to survive. Is it really possible that 
one would eliminate all the others? Well, what about the 
possibility that the German, the Aryan race could perish—do 
you concede that? I see, it’s something else that’s bothering 
you: Why shout for all the world to hear, why declare our 
ultimate aims? That would mean even more enemies. Let the 
world think that Mein Kampf, that the threat to destroy the 
lower races was just an allegory, an exaggeration made for 
effect... 

Okay, let the world think that, if it is afraid, and if 
it is unable to look the truth in the eye, to look me in the eye. 
But you, my fellow soldiers and numbers, you, my Germans— 
what do you have to be frightened of? We are just beginning. 

There is no need to fear losing alliances or coalitions. 
Germany has never had them-reliable allies. For us the main 
thing is not to lose any time. And the only important alliance 
is with Them, the Mighty. The sole fact of any significance 
is that They chose me, that I am with Them. I know, I know 
that before they noticed me the Eyes rested on him. On my 
chief adversary. And I hate him more for that than for that 
Bolshevism of his, which my Joseph uses to scare Europe and 
America. They sized him up, I could tell. They appraised him. 
He appeared earlier,.and Asia’s there, it’s closer. The Eyes 
remained on him while we- were pottering around on this 
pitiful European peninsula—in Munich, when not even Berlin 
was ours yet. The Germans didn’t have a recognised leader— 
who was there to notice?! There were lily-livered politicians 
though, who quaked as though shells were bursting around 
them at the mere rumbling of French and English stomachs 
lazily digesting German reparations. Whom else could Their 
eyes fasten on? Not on that poor slob the Duce with his 
Black Shirts, straight out of some silly operetta. When the Time 
of the Sand comes I probably won’t even make him a gauleiter. 
Just on account of his had breath! I even think I can smell 
it when I talk to him on the telephone. The carnivore. 
Now, here we have a classic example of what coalitions 
are all about. The Duce, yes and all of them, all our stinking 
satellites, cast themselves forward so bravely—but only in those 
places where German arms have already carried the day. 
No, this time you’re going to pay the full price for the 
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victory—you’re going to go obtain it in the Caucasus and on 
the Volga—you’ll all go! 

Yes, I was late, and he was right there. Damned geography! 
Damned peninsula—Europe! And what a people I’ve come 
by—although they haven’t been as spoiled by Voltairianism and 
the Jews as the Latin peoples have, but you've still got 
to be on your guard with them. Today Germans, especially 
the women, don’t wash the hand that’s touched the hand, 
clothing or car of the Fiihrer. They’ve told me so themselves 
over the radio. But they’d have washed them double quick 
if the Rhineland operation hadn’t been a success, or Czechoslo- 
vakia, or Poland... Going to extremes—that’s part of their 
nature. One day before my triumph they voted for the Red, 
Thalmann, literally one day! 

June 22, 1941-that’s when I learned what you Germans 
are made of! Your sons battled their way East to obtain 
a great future for Germany, and you, you! You barricaded 
yourselves behind cowardice and caution in your burrow-homes, 
and not one Berliner—not even a single gaper!—went out onto 
the Wilhelmstrasse to greet the Fuhrer’s guard. As if everyone’s 
radio had broken... The Germans did not want to watch 
troops march past-—is that possible?! It turned out, my devoted 
and loyal people, that with you everything is possible! So, sing 
the praises of the Fuhrer for his unprecedented victories—your 
voices out right through the silence when you heard about 
the great victories in the East. But the Fiihrer has a good 
memory. Other faculties may be faulty, but my memory is 
excellent. And with a loyal and devoted people like that I was 
able to achieve what no one else ever had. And not over the 
course of twenty years, but in five to six! The radio was all 
I needed. That, and the Jews. 

And They turned Their eyes—towards me... 

I’m going to make a Germanic people out of you now. 
I’m going to shake the German cobwebs out of history, out 
of your souls! A bunch of bedouins, shepherds captured half 
the world when a leader appeared among them and an idea, 
along with a true religion, not of the weak and the orphaned, 
but of warriors devoted to a prophet. It’s the Moors, not 
the Romans, we should adopt our religion from, and we 
would inherit half the world. But with the Germanic people 
the worst possible thing happened: they carried away the Roman 
gold on their shoulders and the Judaic, the Christian conta- 
gion in their hearts. But we will only bring the gold of victory 
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out of Bolshevik Asia. Nothing else! We will burn the conta- 
gion out, as cholera was eradicated in the Middle Ages. 
On the spot. 

My Germans have the desire, but quake in their boots... 
The reports those sages at the Ministry of the East send me! 
A bureaucratic quarrel is going on: Should 30 or 50 or 70 
or 100 million be moved under the General Plan? Won't 
it be an “unbearable burden’ on the consciences of future 
generations of Germans if we treat the Poles like we treat 
the Jews? And couldn’t the Ukrainians be used against the 
Russians, and the Lithuanians and Latvians against both of 
them, and the Byelorussians? All of them are trying to get 
around the hard and fast principle that henceforth no one 
except Germans should bear arms! Even my Rosenberg turned 
out to have a liberal streak in him. Ideas were one thing 
on paper or in romantic debates and reveries, but when the 
time came to back up those words with action, meat... And, 
you know, he, too, (in his heart of hearts, of course!) 
considers himself my teacher. They’re the ones who “‘discovered”’ 
me, ‘‘primed’”’ me, “‘made’’ me! For the German even the 
Fihrer is just a stuffed sausage! The Wilhelmstrasse revolu- 
tionaries wanted to conquer and exterminate the other races 
using the Slavs alone—all they’ve got in their heads are alliances 
and coalitions. The figures didn’t scare them, in their heads 
Or on paper. But when push came to shove... It would be 
interesting to see what these Meiers, Wetzell, yes, and what 
my Baltic aesthete, Alfred, would do if they had to decide 
the fate not of four million there and eight million here but 
of two or three women, if they had to liquidate them, yes, 
and their idiot children, too, themselves, with their own hands. 
Place the wretched creatures before them and say, okay, carry 
out our historical mission! They would disgrace themselves like 
Himmler did in Minsk. Ordered a hundred shot, but by the 
second ten lost his nerve and ran away like an old woman. 
And then held his tongue about it. That’s one thing he’s 
not anxious to give an account of! ...What we need is fire 
and more fire! In the East we are burning the German 
sulphur out of Germanic ore. Good steel can’t be obtained 
otherwise. And we’ll do it ruthlessly. You can’t create a pure 
race in the laboratory. Just by measuring skulls. 

No, I don’t lack for raw materials or .for “in-depth ar- 
mament” and “in-breadth armament’. No matter what my 
“experts” say. There will be raw materials and there will be 
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arms if our resources are skillfully managed. Time-that’s what’s 
lacking. Time to take the human raw material history has 
left us and out of that racial garbage smelt the pure steel 
of a new race, a New Man. Press down with the pen and 
a hundred, a thousand, a million have fallen on paper! Press 
the trigger and just as many fall under the barrel of a sub- 
machine-gun. For the New Man everything will be equally 
easy and joyful. If I had two or three generations that had 
been brought up in the right way the impossible wouldn’t 
exist. But I was only alloted six years, if you don’t count 
the time when I was coming to power. But even to those 
six, it seems, I didn’t have a right: the proper place to start 
was in 1938, nght in Munich. Even though they gave in, 
gave in to everything, those London cowards. But my German 
cowards restrained me hand and foot: it’s too early, we’re 
not ready, if we could at least have another six months! 
We didn’t get any stronger and they came to their senses—the 
rest of the world. They shouldn’t have been made a present 
of an opportunity like that. Then there was that idiotic 
episode, the Italian attack on Greece. 

They have taken and are taking months and weeks away 
from me that could tell upon centuries! 

No, on top of everything else I had to scream loud 
enough so that they could hear—our Main Allies. Political 
jargon and whispered allegory wouldn’t do for Them. I had 
to spell it out at the top of my lungs. They had to see 
that I was ready to do Their work, to immerse myself in 
more blood than anyone else had ever resolved to, at least 
openly. They had to be assured that my battle was Theirs. 
Because it’s all the same to Them which direction the river 
of blood flows in—from East to West or from West to East. 
The important thing is that it flows, and that it not be a rivulet 
but an all-renewing torrent carrying away the racial litter, 
the refuse of history. The value of any idea is calculated in 
blood. Mine is worth more—in Their eyes. No other idea has 
promised so much cleansing blood and fire... 

I understood right away, when it happened—at last They 
had turned Their eyes towards Germany! Especially when it 
started in little Finland. And then all that had gone before 
acquired a higher logic: suddenly it was revealed to me. 
I understood that my time was approaching! And even that 
which had been hidden, concealed from me until then—even 
that turned out to be further evidence of Providence’s concern 
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for my triumph, for my success. I threw open the door to 
the East, not knowing what I would find there. Not knowing, 
not suspecting what an armada of tanks, what aerial might 
he had there. If I had known I might not have made up my 
mind to do it, and that didn’t have any place in Their 
calculations. So They allowed him to deceive me. And in that 
way They lured, incited me to attack. To crush and scatter 
his armies, which were bound hand and foot by his fear 
of destiny. The fear instilled in him... 

And the way he gathered all of it right at the borders, as 
if They’d prompted him to do that, too. So that with one blow 
I could... 

It’s important to realise, remember that for Them all our 
feelings, aims, interests, borders, etc., etc. are a matter of 
choice, imaginary. As is the common notion that the earth 
is a stone ball, a big round clod. Of all the people in the world 
I alone know, I alone see Their eyes and our “planet” for 
what it is—a ball of ice that surrounds us. What keen de- 
light there is in this higher knowledge, in enduring Their 
gaze—the gaze of the Eyes of Horror! And all around is our 
small, familiar world, and such parochial, mundane fright on 
Eva’s face: “Who are you talking about, Dear? Who are ‘they’? 
Don’t you feel well?’ Simple soul, she doesn’t really believe 
that I am something more than “mein Fuhrer’’. When Elisabeth 
Forster, that courageous German, the sister of the great 
Nietzsche, sent greetings to ‘“‘the first superman on earth” 
everyone thought it was just a handsome gesture. When 
everything’s said and done it’s all just words, words, words. 
to them. 

And not even my closest ‘“‘numbers’’ suspect that the New 
People are already here, present, at work and that I am their 
envoy. My existence is a factor of paramount importance. 

It would not have been worth it for someone or something 
else but for this idea it was possible to bear everything I bore 
and went through. I was able to do everything and I fastened 
the gaze of the Eyes of Horror on Germany. The very same 
Germany where I was humiliated and insulted, where they 
didn’t want to know me, where they called me the postmaster 
and threatened to “lash” me to Austria... He’s hidden himself 
somewhere, Grzesinski, that Polish mongrel who had the gall 
to become a German police official. He had the gall to threaten 
the future Fuhrer with a whip and then he evaded retribution. 
Others have gone into hiding, too—how many fugitives there 
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are! They’ve dropped out of sight, met their deaths or fled 
abroad. While that old bull, Hindenburg, has gone down in 
history to the glory of Germany. Paul von Beneckendorff 
und von Hindenburg! Give me time and I'll shorten your 
name! The age of a new aristocracy is approaching. The time 
will come when there will be more room in the German 
pantheons. And the relics of that dimwit joker will be the 
first to go... 

“Who is this Hitler? I'll make him a postmaster. Let him 
lick stamps with my likeness on them...’ He said that, he 
dared?! 

You old gelding, later you, too, found out who I was. 
How flaccidly you shook the hand of the new Chancellor, 
summoned to power by the German people. But you shook it! 
“Von und”’ sensed, yes, he sensed that Adolf Hitler had come 
not to play at parliamentary chitchat but to throw the lot of 
you out. You just wait and see, you old jade, where your 
“likeness” will be when I really set to work on German 
history! The Time of the Sand will come! 

What haven’t I been suspected of, what haven’t I been 
reproached for—for being a deserter from the Austrian army, 
for the “Jewish” letter ‘‘d’’ in my grandfather’s last name... 
Even for the “forty-thousand mark” automobile by those gripers 
in the SA, until they were checked by the Night of the Long 
Knives. They reproached the Fuhrer for the car that later 
saved his life, that snatched him away from police bullets—with 
a broken collarbone and this arm, yes, but alive! Who, what 
would you be now, where would you be without the Fuhrer?! 
Oh, the gready crowd. Even subjugated, subordinated they try 
to take control of you, to dominate! Devotedly they stretch out 
their arms to take complete possession of you. And they even 
succeed at times. How exquisitely Geli, my voluptuous and 
high-strung niece, succeeded, but when she did not completely 
succeed she picked up a gun and deprived her master of 
herself. ‘Well, then I’ll leave,” she said and left, closed the 
door and fired. Jealous and high-strung. Like Germany herself. 
And she paid the price. Jealousy and infidelity—that is what 
lies at the core of their nature. That was what Eva, too, tried 
to start with—from our very first months together. Constantly 
threatened to take poison. And all in order to dominate, once 
subordinated. To betray, having taken possession. The crowd, 
women have keen senses, finely tuned instincts, a successful 
approach. And the same greed. In loving, in worshipping, they 
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take away all the joy that they themselves cannot imagine 
living without. Live and breathé for them and them alone! 
I’m still keeping Eva under wraps: they will be mortally wounded 
if they ever find out.. How could I, who am betrothed to 
Germany... The kind and devoted Germans are ready to deprive 
their beloved Fuhrer of everything. But the Fuhrer doesn’t 
need anything. Not a thing! He has something you cannot 
even conceive of. Not even those who know about Eva, my 
closest ‘‘numbers’’, can guess what it is. Not even that 
African swine, Hermann. Or the all-knowing Reichsfuhrer. I 
wonder what the story is with my little cripple, Joseph. Does 
Magda beat our shrimpy German or are personal gratification 
and diligence the explanation for all the babies he’s made 
her—how many are there now, five or six? Himmler’s hinted 
at a liaison with some base Slavic woman, a Czech: why, you 
Strasserian imp, you little socialist! 

I know all about your sinful secrets and secret sins, my 
law-abiding Germans! Lustful, disloyal, diligent, circumspect. 
We are linked before the world by a shared secret. Only you 
pretend to be ingenuous in front of me, too. Oh, that old 
German ingenuousness and honesty—displayed for the whole 
world to see! They are the greatest German ruse and the 
most useful. Just as the Schwabs are the best, the most talented 
liars in Germany, you and I are the best and most talented 
in Europe. Thanks to our mephistophelian ingenuousness. If 
there is one thing that will enable us to defeat the other 
races it is this ingenuousness, which has always been nourished 
by that truly German sense of innocence of all wrongdoing, 
Who can say he is more devoted to this brilliant German 
quality than I? So you don’t need to dissemble in front of me. 
J am always on your side. Yes, we always honestly demand 
that which is essential and nothing more. Demand it in the 
name of German kultur and German industriousness—honestly! 
The emotion that grips any German when he is offended for 
Germany is the most righteous. It is a feeling unique to this 
people. No one has ever wanted to take our rights 
or just demands into consideration. And today we honestly 
announce: henceforth we are an exterminator nation! The 
Anglo-Saxons will have to give us, along with the Middle 
East, Africa and Asia, this role, this right. 

Your ingenuous honesty, men and women of Germany, is 
mine, too. But I will not let you play the well-known game: 
you will not succeed in ingenuously disavowing your Fuhrer. 
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In washing those hands that stretched towards Him, that tried 
to at least touch His clothing or the wings of His car. 
I did not come, we did not come of our own accord—you 
summoned us. But you wouldn’t be Germans if you didn’t 
dissemble and feign ingenuousness here, too! You did not go 
into the streets of Munich with us, but peeped, oh, so warily out 
from behind your blinds while we braved the bullets. You 
didn’t give me all your votes even though you beckoned to us. 
That mongrel, Strasser, nearly split the party and all was nearly 
lost. I had to put a gun to my temple and only my threat 
to leave, to withdraw from the game—only that fixed Their 
eyes on us once more and turned the tables in our favour. 
You always have an alibi for everything. Nevertheless, we did 
not appear spontaneously. We are the product of your rightness 
in all things, of the ingenuous German grudge you bear 
against everyone and everything: bankers, Reds, the West, the 
Fast, defeat, hunger, your own people and others. You 
summoned us! 

I chose to wage war on everyone until total victory is 
achieved, which means—and I’ve never made any secret of 
this !—the extermination of the vanquished. You agreed to this 
and fell in behind me, behind us. Because I figured you out, 
figured out what it is you have always been ashamed of, 
what you have been frightened of in yourselves. We are indis- 
solubly linked. Don’t count on being forgiven for what will 
not be forgiven me. If someone else wins. 

I know all of you inside out, and you know me to the 
extent you dare. And to the extent I allow. The secret we 
share ends where mine alone begins. And where the secret of 
my communion with the Mighty begins. I don’t talk with Them 
in German. That’s something I didn’t realise right away. 
Before, for some reason, I didn’t pay any attention to what 
language we speak when the Eyes of Horror look me in the 
face. Eva gets frightened, asks what the matter is and would 
feel my head if she weren’t afraid that I would get angry. 
And she is most frightened because I speak a language 
unfamiliar to her. Only the names sound familiar: Dietrich, 
Poétsch, Lanz, Kubizek... But what does that wretched little mu- 
sician have to do with anything? What was I saying? Oh, yes, that’s 
what there should be: a special language not intelligible to all, the 
language of the initiated! But if not German, then which 
should we choose, we, who have chosen ourselves? We plan 
everything but not even our sages—no one!—gives this any 
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thought. It didn’t come to me right away, either. How many 
superfluous peoples and corrupt races there are, and yet they 
all represent languages. Trophies which no one noticed. They 
were supposed to be useless rubbish, unnecessary, and obliv- 
ion was to be their fate. But they are, in fact, marvellous 
scalps for the victor! Hmm, a surprising (and intriguing!) 
thought. A joke of history. No one has even considered how 
the Higher People will, in fact, talk to one another or how 
the master caste will set itself apart from the rest. How will 
the various lower castes we create communicate? Ideally, each 
should be assigned its own language. In addition to the common 
work language—that could even be German. Otherwise there 
will be no sense of chosenness. Initiation or inaccessibility. 
Of height. Of Tibet. We won’t create a special language, 
another Esperanto. How disgusting, a corpse! No, we'll take a 
language that is still warm! Who says that’s not consistent 
with our idea? We do not scruple to take French paintings— 
clearly decadent—or old books—even Christian! All Marshall 
Goring does is haul everything he can get his hands on to his 
palaces. For some it’s paintings, for others it’s mines and 
estates, but no one has made out the greatest trophy of them 
ali—the language of the enemy! What about making the language 
of the Greeks supreme, or the Albanians! Or a still more 
ancient one? Not even Hannibal and Alexander noticed this 
trophy. And they were well acquainted with the mghts of the 
victor. 

Hmm, what about French or even English?! English would 
call for a bit of work! And that sorry island of theirs would 
present not the least of our difficulties. On second thought, 
why should it: close it to visitors for a year or two after 
first letting loose all the battalions that are now operating 
in the East. Bach-Zelewski has reported that they’re doing a 
lot that’s instructive and noteworthy there, especially in Byelo- 
russia... So close off the island and then throw it wide open: 
go on, look! What’s happened, where are all the English? 
Was there such a nation, you say? Look carefully, very care- 
fully! Something must be left, if there ever was... 

Your insular arrogance, your intractability, your constant 
readiness to stick your nose into German continental affairs 
will cost you dear! But there’s still that fabricated monster 
which is poised on the other side of the ocean. Created by 
my very own diligent and imprudent Germans. It would be 
poetic justice if the American continent went entirely over to 
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German. The only people who will remain are those who speak 
German. But that’s not the problem. The problem is there are 
so many of these English-speaking creatures—Asian, African, 
Australian—all over the world! Just try and take the English 
scalp from all those heads—white, yellow and black! But the 
greater the challenge the more exciting it is. Suppose that in 
ten, twenty, even thirty years English, once a ‘“‘world” language, 
could be put at the service of four hundred or just forty 
persons! A goal quite opposed to the one the arrogant 
islanders set themselves. And there’s no denying the fact that 
they worked to achieve it with skill and determination for 
four hundred years, forcing continent after continent to speak 
English. And now the reverse: to clear the planet of the billion 
who dare to understand the master language. A fantastic goal 
fit for gods! Pre-Christian, of course. 

For those whom we allow to exist on the “planet” the 
common language will be German. It will be the language of 
commands. You might think it had been created especially: 
for that. It’s no accident that the language animal tamers in 
circuses and menageries throughout the world use is, in fact, 
German. Yes, it’s true, only lies sound polite in German! 
Who said that?... But it would be a good idea to remove the 
superfluous emotions from German. How many grimy marks 
have been left on it by all those humanist mutes who exploited 
the base feelings of pity and compassion for centuries! And if 
there is anything that must be kept in check it 1s the German 
love of regimentation. My Germans will want to rebuild 
everything along their own, German lines. As if we had come 
to make the Ukrainians wash the pavement in front of their 
houses! Let them live out the time remaining to them in their 
historical dirt. Raising the cultural level of the natives, teaching 
them, healing them—that’s not what we’re about. There'll be 
German order, but in a completely different sense. Each German 
word will sound like a signal at which they will hurry to 
carry out the order as fast as their legs will carry them! 
First item on the agenda—roads. And road signs will be the 
extent of their education. Though, even that’s not really nec- 
essary. Maybe on the whole, sign language. Even that’s too 
much for them! They won’t be driving along the roads they 
pave, they’ll be driven. Every street in every non-Aryan town 
will be cut off from everything else while it dies out. Neither 
yesterday nor tomorrow will exist for it, only the here and now. 
And this is all there’ll be: a pole rising up in the middle of 
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each isolated region and on it a loudspeaker blaring out 
German commands. The rest of the time—music. Any amount 
of music, as much as possible. Let it wash the past out of 
their minds, carry it away. No history, nothing about the past 
or the future. Until lorries come to the towns and cities 
being overtaken by the forest and transport everyone east—along 
concrete roads. Right now there aren’t any good roads there and 
the necessary calm has yet to be achieved, but order is being 
established. Inventive commanders are putting those thatched 
wooden buildings of theirs to good use. Even the Slavs’ 
churches have thatched roofs. A touch of the pagan, disposable 
crematoriums. But the farther we move into Europe, into. 
Europe itself, the harder, the more difficult it will be without 
a well-tuned system and technology. The houses of the Western 
Slavs are made of brick and stone. To say nothing of the Latin 
peoples. It’s interesting to think that by moving eastward 
we are, at the same time, beginning to move from East to 
West—in realising our racial aims... 


On June 15, 1942, the members of SS-Sturmbannfiihrer 
Oskar Paul Dirlewanger’s punitive expedition killed and burned 
the residents of the Byelorussian village of Borki, Kirov district, 
Mogilev region. Dirlewanger’s special battalion (one of many 
operating in Byelorussia) destroyed approximately two hundred 
other villages as well—more than 120,000 people. One of these 
was the village of Khatyn. 


Yu. V. Pokrovsky (assistant prosecutor at the Nuremberg 
Trial): Do you have any knowledge concerning the existence of a 
special brigade made up of smugglers, thieves and freed criminals? 

Bach-Zelewski (the former chief of the SS-Reichfihrer’s 
staff in charge of anti-partisan operations): In late 1941-early 
1942 the Army Group Centre was assigned a battalion under 
the command of Dirlewanger for the purpose of combating 
partisan activities. Dirlewanger’s brigade was primarily made up 
of convicted criminals; officially it was made up of “thieves”, 
but they were real criminals who had been convicted of such 
serious crimes as theft, murder, etc. 

Yu. V. Pokrovsky: How do you explain the German Rear 
Commands readiness to expand the number of such units by 
including criminals in their ranks? 

Bach-Zelewski: I believe there was a direct connection 
with a speech Heinrich Himmler made in Wewelsburg early in 
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1941 prior to the Russian campaign when he said that the 
aim of the Russian campaign was to execute every tenth member 
of the Slavic population in order to reduce their number by 30 
million. These rank units were organised on an experimental 
basis for the purpose of carrying out this plan. 


Doctor Oskar Dirlewanger’s special command, his ‘‘sturmbri- 
gade’’, consisted of three German companies (in addition to 
Germans their number included Austrian, Slovak, Latvian and 
Magyar fascists along with Frenchmen from the Vichy 638th 
regiment), “‘Bartschke’s Campany” ( August Bartschke—of German 
extraction, the chief of the Klichev district police) and ‘‘Mel- 
nichenko’s Company” (Ivan Melnichenko—a Ukrainian and 
member of the Bandera band)—Catholics, Lutherans, Orthodox, 
atheists, Mohammedans... 

The village of Borki consisted of seven settlements with 
a total population of over 1,800... 


From the testimony of Feodosy Filippovich Grabovsky, from 
the village of Grabovka, Vinnitsa region, a former member of 
the Dirlewanger detachment: 

“We left Chichevichi for this operation in automobiles and 
on motorcycles. I recall that spring was definitely over and 
the potatoes were already blooming... Before we set out 
Bartschik (that is how the collaborationist police, or polizei as 
they were known, simplified the German name Bartschke—A.A.) 
said that we were going to the village of Borki to help the 
Germans, as they had been fired upon near that village by 
partisans. Approximately three kilometres from Borki on the 
Mogilev-Bobruisk Highway the automobiles and motorcycles 
halted. On Bartschik’s orders Anatoly Soldatenko’s and Dmitry 
Dobrynin’s platoons got out along with some of the Germans 
and Ukrainians. Bartschik said that these platoons and the group 
of Germans and Ukrainians should cordon off the central village 
and the settlements adjacent to it to the east and the north. 
The rest of our platoons along with the German forces and part 
of Melnichenko’s company continued down the highway...” 


THE FIRST SETTLEMENT 


Ivan Yevdokimovich Tupiga, year and place of birth—1920, 
the village of Yevetsko-Nikolayevka, Dnepropetrovsk region. Resi- 
dent of Byelorussia since 1933. Education—7 forms. Trade— 
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mechanic, locksmith. Height— 180 cm, eyes—brown, hair— dark, 
nose—pointed, lips—thick. 

Distinguishing features: head inclined towards left shoulder 
as a result of a neck injury. 


Workers? Loafers, good-for-nothing bums is what you are! 
They try and teach you but nothing sinks in. If the boss, 
Sturmbahnfiihrer Doliwan, was here he’d skin you alive. Smo- 
king and yukking it up there in the barn so much I can even 
hear you from here. The Germans and the Banderans in the 
village, though, they know what they’re doing! They’re busy 
fishing lard out of the cellars and swiping duds. Zooming 
from house to house like greased lightning... 


Tupiga groped about in his coat pockets that sagged like 
empty udders. It was a warm June day but he did not take 
off his yellow Magyar greatcoat: the only concession he made 
to the heat was to tuck the flaps of the coat up under his 
belt. Because his head was always tilted towards one shoulder, 
and his neck with its bulging veins was bent, he gave the 
impression of constantly having his ears cocked—the left to 
the ground, the right to the sky. 

He groped about in the patch pockets of his green service 
jacket with its SS tabs—crossed white toy mfles and grenades 
on a black background. At last he remembered and joyfully 
slapped his leg: got some! Extracting a piece of hard tack 
from a trouser pocket he took it carefully between his big 
lips, like a horse, and began to suck on it. Next he bent 
down and picked up his bow-legged submachine-gun, which had 
been standing lonely and dejected at his feet. “Okay, come on,” 
he said, between chews. Then he took up his complaint 
again: ““And we’ve got to stand here.”’ Lowering his head, he 
thrust it through the greasy, dirty-green strap as though it were 
a horse collar, and the bow-legged submachine-gun snuggled up 
against his chest. Tupiga adjusted the heavy piece of iron so 
that both of them were comfortable. 


Where’s that turd, Dobroskok? What a subordinate I’ve 
been stuck with! Leaves his cartridge drums lying in the sand. 
Dumps his coat on the ground. Goes and hides behind the 
barn along with the rest: you’d think they couldn’t get along 
without him. Ha, here he comes. Yeah, come on. I want to 
give you a little piece of my mind! Hup! Two, three, four... 
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Marches like the regulations say, stumpy does—the lousy col- 
lective farmboy, the good-for-nothing bum. Stinking pipsqueak, 
they drove his. legs up into his butt, and forgot to pull 
them back out. But he acts like he was as good as anybody 
else: got his mind on.one thing and one thing only— 
raiding the henhouse to pinch women and scare them when 
they’re already frightened to death. He and that Georgian, 
Katso, make a pair. Forever coming back from their prowls 
with scratched noses and mugs—stinking polecats. No, if I were 
Doliwan I'd teach you all to work. Look at him, inching 
along! And for you I’m standing guard over this empty house. 
One woman’s left there. That’s right, one, and she’s in every 
window! Keeps running from one to the next, flying around 
the house: she just can’t wait. Your sweetheart’s coming, 
don’t worry, they haven’t forgotten you. They remembered, 
even if it did take half an hour, and he’s coming to get 
you, too. They are a dumb bunch, women! Just like hens, 
it’s true. Beat them, drive them off to be killed and they drag 
along bread, bowls, shawls... It’s a wonder they don’t take 
pillows, too. They really believe they’re being sent to Germany. 
Why, the Germans are just waiting for you with baited 
breath! Look at all these sweaters and bits of bread and duds 
scattered across the field, on the potatoes. And not a thing 
worth taking. All I’ve picked up is a shawl with flowers on 
it—a present for that bitch in Mogilev, so she can peacock 
about. Took some matches, too. She was walking along, 
clutching ’em in her hand. I should’ve asked, ““Where do you 
think you’re taking those?” She probably hadn’t relaxed her 
grip since they came in when she was lighting the stove and 
led her away. “How ’bout a light?” I said but she was 
completely baffled. You all are too much! Where do they 
get the matches from, anyway? The Germans don’t bring any 
in. Huh, the Borisov factory! They must have gutted the shop 
in Forty-One. Or, maybe it’s true that they get stuff from 
Moscow. After all, they say this village is crawling with 
bandits. I’ve been to your Borisov, yes, indeed. I’ve been 
everywhere, thank you. Only, I haven’t been home in a thous- 
and years. Where is it, anyway, my home? 

“Why are you shuffling along like a blasted sleepwalker, 
huh? Where are your drums? What do you mean, ‘all right, 
already’! If it was ‘all right’ I wouldn’t have said anything. 
When the bandits let loose from that woods over there you'll 
hightail it right out of here. Then it’ll be hot.” 
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“Come on, Iv.” 

‘“Yevdokimovich...” 

“How “bout giving me a anole instead, Yevdokimovich? 
My spit’s like rubber. Come on, be a pal.” 

“Haven’t done anything in your pants, have you?” 

““We’ve filled two pits. To overflowing.”’ 

“What about that one? You all leave her for breeding? 
Or have you and Katso set her aside for yourselves? Doliwan 
will rub your eyes for you if you’ve got problems seeing. 
Maybe there are another ten of them in there, under the stove, 
or the floor. Is Tupiga supposed to drag them out for you? 
Don’t bet on it!” 

‘As soon as the house starts burning theyll come crawling 
out. Why should we work harder than anybody else does? 
Right, Ivan Yevdokimovich? Come on, give me a smoke.” 

Dobroskok, a short man with a little red wrinkled face 
like a newborn baby’s stood stamping the ground with his 
heavy boots, shifting his weight back and forth from one 
short leg to the other and spitting from his dry mouth. For 
each word, a dry spit. In his red eyes there was anguish... 
and cunning. He glanced timidly from time to time at the 
window where the pale face of the woman glimmered, and 
while some secret thought ripened in his head he hopped 
about in front of Tupiga, who stood looking at him, head 
cocked derisively, like a chicken looks at a crawling worm. 
Ready to peck. And Dobroskok talked and talked while the 
minutes ticked by one, after another, after another... 


“This is it,, Borki, this is the place the guys from my 
village came running to before the war, I mean running, 
to court the Borki girls, like.” 

“But nobody’d have you, I guess, shrimp?” 

“Everybody said, ‘Borki, let’s go to Borki’.”’ 

‘““Nobody’d have the funk!” 

“The ones in our village kept me plenty busy. Yeah, like, 
this is where they came. See what a big village it is! Smoke’s 
rising there and there...’’ 

“The person who had to do the running was the head of 
the farm. Just try collecting all of you loafers in one place! 
Workers! Well, what are you standing there stomping for? 
Get her and whoever else is in there and take them away. By 
the time you’ve pinched the women the Banderans will have 
cleaned out all the chests and cellars.” 
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Tupiga suddenly began clutching convulsively at his sides, 
stomach, chest: he patted every pocket. Then froze in delight 
like a rabbit who has found a doe: he seemed to give an 
ecstatic peep and rolled his eyes. Tupiga stood stock-still as 
though listening, an aloof and inwardly turned expression on 
his face. His head now rested on his shoulder. Like a plunger 
his Adam’s apple pressed down through his saliva once, twice. 
Got some! Found it! (It seemed like someone was always 
putting delightful surprises in his pockets.) He pulled out 
a crumpled packet of cigarettes and looked inside. ‘“‘One!’’ he 
said gleefully and extracted a cigarette with his yellow teeth. 
He did not throw the packet away, however, but thrust it 
in a pocket. 

Then he set off through the kitchen gardens towards the 
village where soldiers in black and light blue uniforms 
were running from house to- house. Looking back at his 
subordinate, Tupiga angrily pointed at the satchel with the 
cartridge drums. And then at the window, where fear glim- 
mered. Dobroskok touched his German forage cap with its 
‘“‘Adam’s head’’—a skull and crossbones—as if to make sure 
it was in place, adjusted the French rifle, which was too 
long for him, and even straightened his black uniform before 
moving towards the house. In a window the face of the woman 
still glimmered with fear and expectation. Loudly, as if giving 
a sign, he stomped up the muddy steps. 


He’s coming for me! It’s us he’s coming to get, little 
ones: He’ll drive us over there, behind the barn. Around that 
awful corner, where everyone went. It’s our turn, ours, little 
ones! Oh, how they screamed and cried and now everything’s 
quiet. They’re waiting for us around that awful corner. It’s 
our death that’s coming this way. My sweet baby boy! Or 
girl?! You haven’t ever even cried yet. I haven’t heard you 
or seen you or kissed you. I don’t know whether you're 
a boy or a girl. There, there now, don’t kick my heart with 
your tiny feet—I’m here, with you, and maybe he’ll take pity 
on us. He kept pushing and jostling me back into the 
corner, against the wall and he didn’t let the other Germans 
get at me when we were all packed into this house and they 
pulled at us, grabbed our arms and clothes, beat us, screamed 
and we all wailed and wailed. He recognised me, I saw that he 
did and he kept pushing me away from everybody else with 
his back. Don’t be afraid, don’t worry, little boy of mine, 
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little girl. What would we do here all by ourselves when there’s 
nobody left, when everyone, everyone else is dead and gone?! 
You won’t hear anything. It will be painful for me, frightening... 
Oh, I’m so glad you aren’t born yet! You won’t see them... 

“So, like, it’s you, then! Well then, good afternoon, niece! 
Yeah, it’s you. Yeah, well, like, I saw you and I’ve been 
thinking. I recognised you right away even though you're 
kind of in the family way there! How come your husband, 
that teacher of yours, left you in your condition at a time like 
this? In the army? Or’s he in a band, too? Now, why do you 
keep running from window to window like that? You’re just 
set on having yourself seen! They won’t forget, don’t worry. 
What am I going to do with you now? Who am I going to 
take in your place? Maybe there’s somebody else here, hiding? 
Under the stove, maybe? Hey, you in there, crawl on out now, 
or Ill toss this here grenade in. Pm telling you nicely. See, 
nobody’s there. And they’ve sent me ‘cause they think there 
are some of you left. And you’re the only one here. What are 
you looking at me that way for? Don’t you recognise me? 
Don’t you remember Gabrus’s sons? Our name’s Dobroskok. 
You don’t remember, you were little when you and your 
mamma came from town to visit us. So why’d you leave 
town and come here now, anyhow? To join the bandits! 
You should’ve stayed put, or wasn’t there nothing to eat 
there? We’ve got pictures of you up at home—you and your 
teacher, that husband of yours. Where’s he? Come on, don’t 
be afraid, Pm one of your own people, one of Gabrus’s, 
remember? I had a brother, Fyodor, too. He disappeared. 
Went to the enlistment office and never came back. They 
didn’t even call him in or anything, it was his own bright 
idea to go there...” 


Not recognise him! They’re like two peas in a pod, only 
Fyodor was taller. The face is the same, though, all screwed 
up like he’s about to cry. I thought both of them were funny 
and didn’t dare look at them. And later his brother came to 
Bobruisk with their pappa to enroll somewhere. But that one 
seemed kind, he made you want to laugh. As soon as I saw 
this one I thought of them. When they were herding us 
across the field from the village to this house. Some policeman 
shouted the name Dobroskok—our name—and I heard it right 
away. Even though what with all the shouting, swearing, 
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“verfluchts”,* children howling and wondering where we were 
being taken and what they were ‘going to do with us nothing 
registered, nothing made any sense... 

‘So, you landed in Borki, then. This is my first time, too. 
Everybody used to say, ‘Borki!’, ‘Borki!’ The lads from my 
village took Borki girls for wives. What a mess: all this 
is going on and she decides to have a baby! Or maybe you 
came dashing off here with that husband of yours? Maybe he 
wanted to join a band? They just can’t sit still and now women 
and children have to take the rap for them. What do they need 
those partisans for? If they’d just mind their own business like 
normal people! ...Well, what am I going to do with you? Tell 
me, what? Where can I hide you now? Everything’s going 
to go up in flames. And I’m supposed to be taking somebody to 
them, they sent me after you. And Tupiga saw you...” 


What is he going on about, lord, what does he want with 
us? And who’s sobbing like that, why am I here, Lord, is it 
really true that this is me, that I’m here, crying, screaming, 
and that all this is happening?... 


“They've made the Germans mad and it’s you and me 
that’s gotta pay for it! Well, you tell me, what can I do?! 
You'll be burned alive if I leave you here. I though ... maybe, 
somehow ... my niece after all. Well, what can you come up 
with? ‘Oh-no-oh-no-oh-no!’ That’s no help! Damn, Tupiga’s 
coming back! It’s all over now. Worse still, he’s not alone. 
Who’s that he’s with? Orphan! Just who we needed! Listen, 
I’m really sorry, I wanted to help you, I really did but 
it’s like you see...” (““Hey, are you still here, you horny 
polecat?’’) “See, Tupiga’s calling! Go on now, what’s the use 
of waiting? Hear me? Please, I’m asking you nicely...” 

...1’m sobbing, screaming, wailing, tearing my hair, I don’t 
want to be a part of this world any more—I don’t want to 
live. Nothing’s frightening, nothing except walking through this 
field littered with kerchiefs, galoshes and kids’ jackets and 
seeing in front of me that barn, the corner everyone went 
round that’s so eerily silent now. Every one of them stopped 
when they got to that corner: the kids tried to bolt but they 
were caught, grabbed, dragged off, round the corner... Thank 
goodness mine won’t see anything! We’ll leave our kerchief 


* Damn it (German).— 7r. 
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on this field, too. Yes, that’s what we'll do. Grisha will come 
out of the forest—he promised to come and get us from 
Aunt Malanka’s when I’d given birth—he’ll come and get the 
kerchief and that way he’ll know where we are. That way 
he'll know. See, children, we’re not being beaten or pushed. 
Look, he’s even picked up my kerchief, run up and given it 
back to me. Because he’s our uncle. Your great-uncle. There 
are two more walking behind him and laughing it up; they’re 
having such a good time. Just get past the corner. Make 
your mind a blank, a blank... Behind that terrible, silent barn 
I can hear voices, laughter! There they are: in black, green 
and blue. They’re standing in the middle of the field and under 
the wall. They’re looking at me. They’ve stopped laughing and 
talking. They’re waiting. I’m supposed to do something and 
they’re waiting for me to do it. I’m supposed to die. But where 
are all the people, what have they done with them? ...They’re 
jabbing me in the shoulder, the back. They’re pushing me 
towards him, the one who’s been waiting for me round the 
corner! Everybody’s looking at him, at us—at him and at 
me—and waiting. He hasn’t raised his eyes, doesn’t see me, 
but he’s already angrier at me than everybody else is, he 
already hates me. Because he has to kill me, is that why he 
hates me so much? The hand the revolver is in is at his 
side and he’s taken off his shirt and tied it around his 
waist like an apron. The hair on his fat chest is covered 
with perspiration; I’ve never seen so much hair on a person! 
Why, his arms are even black—no, he’s got elbow-gauntlets... 
He’s standing over a pit. Don’t look in the pit, just don’t 
look! The potato tops are all trampled and they’re covered 
with something like tar. The sand’s all stuck together... It’s 
sticking to my feet and between my toes. I didn’t put anything 
on my feet. Got ready to go to Germany and didn’t put 
anything on my feet. I’m barefoot! And they’re laughing even 
harder, shouting and laughing, ‘‘Look, she’s already got a belly!” 
That’s what happens when you send Dobroskok after a dame! 
And Katso won’t be able to prove it! Don’t be shy, lady, 
Katso does it even better!’ But the pit’s silent. And it’s 
yawning wider and wider, coming closer and closer... Oh, the 
rifle’s digging into the small of my back, they’re pushing me 
forward and the half-naked man, the black man keeps stepping 
back, not raising the hand with the blue revolver, moving 
towards the pit... Just don’t look. Don’t look in the pit. What 
a sour smell is coming from there! I mustn’t get scared, I 
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mustn’t! It’s not good for babies. No, I'll turn around, | 
don’t want to look. Uncle, Unele, what are you doing to us? 
What a crinkled-up, little face he has, so like a child’s, 
a child who’s about to burst into tears. See, he’s frightened. 
He’s shielding his face with his elbows and arms and rifle... 


...Dobroskok shot the woman as she turned towards him. 
She did not hear the shot. She took first one, then another, 
then another step back and toppled over face upwards onto 
the dead, into the pit. Tupiga walked over to the pit and he 
thought he saw the woman’s hand clasp the hem of her dress 
and pull it down over her knees. 

The woman slept... 


From eye-witness accounts given by residents of the “torched 
villages” of Krasnitsa, Borki, Zbyshin and Velikaya Volya: 

“They didn’t look in the rye. They just went from house to 
house. Maybe they searched near the village, but nobody looked 
for us. There was just this ... this oppressive ... this fear—and 
I wanted to sleep... You see, the wind was blowing in our 
direction, that smoke, so minty: people were burning, you know, 
the smell was oppressive. And you felt sleepy...” 

“So, you want me to tell you how it all began? Well, I 
was mowing in the fields. I was mowing barley but the rye 
was Still standing and they killed twelve persons there. As soon 
as they started to kill those people I lay down like this, face 
down and fell asleep. I didn’t hear how they killed them. 
I didn’t hear the shrieks and screams. And later, when 
I got up—gracious'—my house had fallen down and _ so 
had the ones next to it. Everything was crackling, and _ the 
pigs were squealing and the cattle were all bellowing. Anyway, 
so I got up and was standing there when one of the neighbours 
walked up to me and she said, ‘What are you doing standing 
here? Everyone’s been killed\’”’ 

‘And then the policeman who finished people off came 
riding up. If he saw that someone was alive he finished him off. 
He rode up to me and I opened my eyes a crack and just 
lay there quiet-like and looked at him. The children didn’t 
stir. They'd fallen asleep.” 

“Just then I found myself in another group, the twenty- 
fourth. I just remember that up until the moment they ordered 
us to lie down I was conscious, I fell. I didn’t hear the shots, 
how they shot at us. Maybe I fell asleep. Something clicked.” 
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Is it true? Is it true that I’m here, that I’m not dreaming? 
And why shouldn’t I be here, but someplace else instead: 
Mummy and Dad are with me, they love me and we have 
it good together. Their voices are kind, the sort they have 
in the morning when the day is still new, when nobody’s 
made anyone sad or angry. It’s in the evening that Dad is 
angry sometimes and tired from arguing with his builders. Then 
Mummy talks to him in an undertone, very calmly, but even 
so not like she does in the morning. Why did I think (I re- 
member thinking it, believing it) that my mummy had died? 
Why, here she is, with me, with us and we’re all together. The 
war, yes, the war’s somewhere but Mummy’s not there and 
neither is Dad. I’m alone there, but here, right now we’re 
together, the three of us, and they’re so young and so like 
themselves—Dad and Mummy. Especially Mummy. And the 
bedroom we share: light filtering through white blinds, bright 
red silk framed in the opening of the top sheet and Dad 
calling me: “Toddles!’’ I slide out of my little bed onto the 
painted floor that’s as cold as glass. His arms reach out and 
pull me up onto the soft ‘adult’? bed that smells of tobacco. 
I dive nose first, face first into the cool red silk and begin 
to wiggle around under the white top sheet. Daddy’s hand 
feels for me, begins to tickle me and Mummy admonishes us, 
tries to calm us down: “Like children!’ she says. Daddy’s 
hands tear me away from the quilt-“earth’, lift me up and 
hold me high. Under the pressure of his fingers I get a painful 
sense of what small ribs I have. It’s ticklish and for some 
reason shameful but that only adds to the joy. Though 
Mummy laughs along with us she immediately senses my shame 
and takes me from Daddy, pulling me down from the “sky” 
onto the quilt. Her lovely arms, smelling of beauty cream, 
night and something else, are no match for Daddy’s, though, 
and we are a mass of arms, legs, noise and laughter. Dad 
lowers me face, mouth, lips down onto his hard, prickly chest. 
And then rolls me like a kitten towards Mummy: “That’s 
where your milk farm is!” Mummy is alarmed and angry, and 
asks Daddy, ‘“‘Are you out of your mind?’’, then shames me, 
“I thought you were a big girl now?!’ But, unabashed, I 
cannot resist the urge to snuggle up to her. I cling to her 
greedily and listen to the quiet beating of her heart, so very 
near. Quiet, then louder and louder and suddenly the whole world 
is filled with the resonance of that beating—I am back there 
at home, under the immense dome of Mummy’s heart... 
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Comfort and anxiety, flight and tenacious stability... Some- 
thing made him happy—the little boy smiled hearing the 
even, resonant beats. Then the dome whirled away, taking 
him with ithe screwed up his face and clenched himself 
into a tight little ball as the beats became deafening and, oh, 
so frequent. From the maternal flesh came blood bearing 
dreams. Every generation of people, once alive, and beings, long 
since dead, tried to force their way into his dreams. They 
crowded into his little brain, into every cell of his tiny body 
trying to return to that place death was carrying them farther 
and farther away from. These dreams did not come to him as 
visual images. Rather, he experienced them as some kind of 
good or evil presence. The good presence merged with the even 
and eternal beats while the evil accumulated when the beats 
became deafening and alarmingly frequent. With each beat the 
universe burst into light and was illuminated from end to end. 
The sound carried the dome up and held it there, not allowing 
it to drop, fall and bring everything down with it... 

The six-month old life nestled under his mother’s living 
heart lay with her on the dead bodies in the pit. 

By the Swiss watch of the German, Lange, it was 11:3], 
Berlin time. 


...Embarrassed, even angry, Mum pushes me away from her 
breast. Dad laughs and lifts me up high again and I see some- 
thing black there, where our big mirror is. A black cloth, 
long, like Mummy’s new dress, is hanging over the mirror. 
No, it’s not true that Mummy’s dead! Daddy lifts me so 
I can see her, but I don’t look at her face, just at the 
handkerchief in her yellow fingers, as delicate as a luminous 
butterfly. Because if I see her face it will be true. Lord! 
Some women below me are whispering, ‘Cry, you need to cry, 
you need to...” I turn and look at the mirror, at the black 
cloth and purposely recall how we went to get our picture 
taken, the three of us, and how he had hidden himself under 
a black cloth, the man who took our picture... If the black 
cloth falls I'll see everything. Everything! “‘Don’t be afraid, 
cry, you need to cry...” 


Three minutes had passed since Dobroskok had fired the 
shot: Tupiga looked at his Kirov and saw that it was already 
11:34, Berlin time. It was then that the woman’ opened her 
eyes, just for a second, and took into her saving dream the 
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impression of boots and of enormous legs rising up out of 
them into the sky, towering over her, of inhumanly large 
figures that seemed to be slowly toppling down into the pit. 
Her senses scooped up sounds, too—anguished, distant... 


The members of the punitive squad also heard the wailing 
voices raised in the next settlement and they now turned to 
that. 

“‘Melnichenko’s men have finally come to life.” 

“No, the Ist German’s there.”’ 

“When we go’n’ to finish them off? the bare-chested 
Georgian with the black gauntlets said angrily, looking into 
the hole and wiping his hairy chest and the pits of his 
arms with first one, then the other sleeve of the grimy shirt 
he had tied around his waist like an apron. He pulled off 
one gauntlet and tossed it away from the pit, towards the 
wall, then set about pulling off the second but, long and 
tight, it would not come off the sweaty arm, abundantly 
covered with fleece. He winced as if in pain and looked at 
Tupiga, standing there next to him in a greatcoat, his head 
tilted to one side, his teeth working away on a blade of grass. 
The black eyes bored into Tupiga and grew. rounder, but 
the object of this stare seemed unaware that his demeanour 
bothered anyone. 

“Why you don’ take it off? Why? Who makes you wear 
it? I’m asking you, who? I make you?” 

The bare-chested, sweaty executioner became more and more 
enraged, as though someone were trying to swaddle him in the 
heavy, coarse cloth of Tupiga’s dusty greatcoat. 

‘“‘Who’s ruffled Katso’s feathers?’ Tupiga wondered aloud. 

“The coat, why the coat?!’ the anguished baré-chested 
man cried. ‘“‘Why you don’ take it off?” 

“You all’d dump everything,” Tupiga said contemptuously 
and jabbed the barrel of his submachine-gun in the direction 
of the pit. “Look at that! They’re crawling around in there! 
What workers!”’ 

Others went over to the pit and looked in. 

‘“‘Make a sweep,”’ someone suggested. 

“Sign your name, like on pay day.” 

Reluctantly, with the leisurely movements of a master who 
has been called upon to fix up the work of some dauber, 
Tupiga turned the Degtyarev over on his chest, cocked the 
breech-block and positioned himself at a right angle to the 
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pit. He even raised his head from his shoulder and held it 
almost straight. Then with a sharp movement he pulled the 
strap of the gun around so that the barrel pointed down 
and hit the trigger, releasing a long and smoky burst of fire. 
Slowly, as though a taut spring were drawing him along 
although he obstinately tried to resist, Tupiga moved along 
the edge of the large pit that had once contained potatoes 
and was now filled with people. As he moved along, his feet, 
his boots.tore the bloody, intestine-like potato stems out of the 
ground. They stepped carefully to ensure that Tupiga did not 
slip, that his smooth action went uninterrupted. The echo which 
filled the pauses between the bursts of fire was carried over the 
field, bounced off the green and white birch grove and began 
to beat against the houses. (Just then a herd of cows ambled 
out of the settlement as though headed for pasture.) 

Tupiga drew out each burst like an experienced tailor 
sewing a seam—smoothly and unhesitatingly, his ears attuned 
all the while to the working of the machine. He watched the 
bodies as he swept over them and noticed how they shuddered 
and seemed to exclaim in fright, at though reanimated by his 
work... First he cleaned up along the sides of the pit (true, 
now and then he sloppily grazed the edge, throwing up the 
black and yellow sand). Next he made a smaller circle, leav- 
ing for the end the very centre of the pit, where the woman 
Dobroskok had shot lay on her back, slightly curled up but 
shameless nonetheless. (Did she really reach out to pull down 
the hem of her dress after she toppled in or had Tupiga 
just imagined it?) 


They’re not going to crawl in my pit. Not in my pit! 
Christ, look at that Komsomol slut lying there like she was 
at home in her own bedroom. Stretch it out, stretch it out 
and finish with her. W--i-ith—her-r-r! A little bit more, a 
little bit more—work it out so you don’t get there too early 
or too late, so you put the last five bullets—there, in the 
middle, in-n-n her-r-r! 

He had already brought a resounding burst of fire up to 
the woman lying in the middle, already exploded the head of 
the old man sprawled under her, sending blood flying, had 
just about reached her-r-r... 

And then the submachine-gun fell emptily silent as though 
it had never fired. Only the stench of powder remained. 

“Where the hell are the drums, jerk? I’m asking you!” 
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Tupiga shouted, spraying Dobroskok’s face with spit. Dobroskok 
only blinked uncomprehensingly. 

‘That’s right—the drums!” he recalled at last and, turning, 
scuttled off around the corner. 

Tupiga walked away -from the pit with as good a show 
of nonchalance as he could muster and said so that everybody 
sae hear: “Work! Something you loafers should learn how 
to do!” 

‘“Hey, Tupiga!”” a young strapped and belted polizei suddenly 
hollered (he was the man who had returned from the village 
with Tupiga and followed Dobroskok and the woman). “‘Let’s 
go! Or else Bartschik will twist your neck in the other di- 
rection. Verstehen? And mine, the messenger’s, in the bargain.” 

“Shut your stupid trap, Odessa!’ 

“Why get mad at me? I was told to go find you and 
bring you to him, dead or alive. Bartschik needs you for some 
reason.” 


Now there’s somebody I wouldn’t mind using up a whole 
drum on—that loud-mouthed pickpocket. Nobody remembers 
his last name, but he’s got two nicknames: Odessa and 
Orphan. A whiny SOB. And impudent. He played that scene 
so that everybody else got a good laugh at Tupiga’s expense, 
but they’re the sort, all you have to do is say “boo” to them 
and they’re in stiches. Would they ever put on airs if they were 
Tupiga though: he’s the one the company commander looks 
for, he’s the one the company commander can’t get along 
without! Yes, only Tupiga’s not made of the same stuff: when 
they call he goes, but he’s not going to run. Grinning from 
ear to ear. 

I'll have to go since the Hauptscharfthrer’s ordered me 
to. But I’ve got a boss here—Lange, and even though he’s 
just a Scharfiihrer, he’s a real German, from Germany, not 
an unfinished one like Bartschik. Both Scharfuhrers, the 
platoon’s two commanders, are standing by the barn wall 
talking quietly—don’t bother them! Lange doesn’t know a word 
of Russian, but Sechkar, the Russian commander and Schar- 
fihrer, heard what Orphan said, so he’s got to explain it to 
the German. That’s what he’s been assigned to Lange to do. 
That and what else, I wonder? He’s helping the German 
command the “Russian platoon”. And there are another seven 
German “meisters” in the platoon so that Lange won't start 
feeling lonesome, all alone among the foreigners. Before there 
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were only three Germans in a platoon, but now they’ve added 
more, and there are seven to ten in each non-German platoon. 
That happened after the whole section guarding the Humpback 
Bridge hightailed it into the forest. Got homesick for Soviet 
rule! Now that’s who I wouldn’t mind using up my drums on! 

That poor excuse for a man, Sechkar, just can’t get enough 
enjoyment out of being able to talk like a real German: 
studied it somewhere, he did, the college boy! Look at him, 
jabbering away, demonstrating his patriotism. And Lange 
listens but doesn’t hear, looks but doesn’t see: he’s busy with 
his ears and can’t be bothered with anything else. Bores into 
one ear and looks at his finger; makes a hole in the other 
and looks again. He hates the sound of shooting at close 
range ‘cause his ears were messed up by a steam hammer. 

“Some of them were still alive, crawling around,” Tupiga 
belatedly explained in the direction of the German. 

He’s kind of statuelike and inscrutable, that German. And 
they let him have a bushy, black moustache. Not a single 
German has a moustache except for some of the higher- 
ranking officers, who have small ones like the Fuhrer’s. That’s 
because he’s got a hare lip. There’s only one thing he really 
cares about: when the battalion returns to barracks, to Pe- 
chersk, everybody looks for a way to relax—some fellows 
get packages ready to send to Germany, others exchange lard 
and duds of various sorts right there, flog them for Schnapps. 
Lange makes a beeline for the Jews’ place. Everybody knows 
about it. ““Where’s Scharfiihrer Lange?” “Off sniffing the Yids, 
where else!” They work in this cellar. They’re topnotch 
bootmakers brought in all the way from Poland and kept 
specially for the Sturmbannfihrer and his friends. Lange spends 
every free moment he’s got in their kennels. ‘““What does he 
do there?” ““What does a dog do with a rabbit? He’ll only 
be given the paws so he’s getting a good sniff while he can.” 
But they also say that Lange never worked with a steam 
hammer at all, that he was a bootmaker and had a workshop 
in Germany. He misses it. He goes to that cellar to smell 
leather, cobbler’s wax and thread, not Yids. Takes Boruch’s 
work from him and begins to stretch the vamp, sticks nails 
into his mouth and just mumbles when Boruch praises him: 
what a craftsman our Herr Scharfiihrer is, what a craftsman! 
Make him part of your work-team—he’ll win a citation for 
efficiency and excellence! Someday he’ll show you just what 
a craftsman he is, our Lange. Mild as a lamb, but he’s the one 
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who came up with the idea of giving the foreigners special 
cartridges so the COs can see where you’re shooting. Tracer 
bullets that glow. You can’t loaf on the job with Lange. 
You can’t pull the wool over his eyes. You'll shoot what 
you're supposed to... That bootmaker knows what’s what. Even 
though he listens but doesn’t hear and looks but doesn’t see. 
What he needs to he sees and hears. 

‘Gut! Marsch, arbeiten!’’ Lange waved his hand in the 
general direction of the place where Bartschik was waiting for 
Tupiga. Uh-huh, Sechkar explained it to him after all. Christ, 
that college boy falls all over himself to speak German, to 
demonstrate his patriotism! 


Entering the cornfield each of the men beat his own path 
to the forest. The corn, sparse and uneven, was trying with 
all its might to cover the yellow sand, but without much 
SUCCESS. 

The black soil of Byelorussia! But those Germans: their 
own country’s not good enough for them even though it has better 
harvests than even the Ukraine. Where is he, Dobroskok, 
where’s that Byelorussian tater? Good, at least he didn’t forget 
to bring the satchel with the drums. The Klichev retard! 
I'll bet he ran as fast as his little legs would carry him when 
the partisans made the taters clear out of Klichev. The taters 
produced Stalinist bandits by the dozen and now they don’t 
like it when the Germans roast everybody—innocent and guilty. 
But today that rabbit schowed class. He really let that woman 
have it! 

“Pretty neat trick you did there—snatching her right from 
under Katso’s nose!” 

‘“‘Katso’ll never forgive him,’ Orphan chimed in. “The hairy 
Georgian’d just taken aim when our Dobroskok...” 

More shooting by the barn. What, did they decide to 
fix up Tupiga’s work? Some of them are hidden by the barn, 
but I can see the edge of the pit and the German, Lange. 
He’s standing there, holding his submachine-gun right down 
by his knees and spraying the pit with short bursts. That’s 
always the way: he lets other people do the work, but the 
last shot’s his. Goes and sprays on your work. Like, a dog 
does on a pole. Why don’t you go teach your German 
grandma to pee in a bottle instead? 
~  He’s reloading. What did he make out in there? Maybe the 
pregnant one who I needed five more cartridges to finish off, 
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who I didn’t get to—maybe she’s come to life and is pulling 
down the hem of her dress agdin? 

“Hey, Tupiga, what time have you got on your watch 
there?’ Orphan yelled from a distance. (“Running ahead like 
a dog,” Tupiga thought.) “Bartschik said to me, ‘Verflucht: 
by 12:30, dead or alive!” 

“T’ll show you ‘dead’! 

According to his Kirov it was 11:50. The shooting by 
the barn had stopped. Standing over the pit, Lange reloaded 
his automatic, ramming a new clip in with his palm. 

Tupiga turned off towards a gully choked with bushes. 
A thick, fresh birch grove—that meant a spring was hidden 
there. Orphan got to it first. Thrusting a bare forearm into 
the dark hole he yelped, ‘““God damn, it’s cold!” 

‘What are you doing? Catching crawdads? Take your paw 
out of the water, you’re making it filthy.” 

Tupiga drank from his cupped hand and splashed his 
face, then stroked the long, warm body of his submachine-gun 
with a wet hand. Instantly the Degtyarev became a shiny 
black. He had bent over to wash the tops of his boots when 
suddenly something was painfully jabbed into the back of his 
head and: “Bang! Bang!” 

Orphan jumped back, his finger-pistol still extended. The 
nostrils of his short nose looked like the end of a double- 
barreled shotgun and his eyes were round with silly delight. 
But he became frightened when Tupiga straightened up and the 
head that usually leaned to one side rose like a snake’s. 
The breech-block of the submachine-gun clicked savagely. 

“Can't you take a joke?” Orphan yelped. 

“You ass,” Tupiga said after a pause and Orphan under- 
stood what a terrible moment had passed. 

Tupiga drew his wet palms over his thin cheeks, dark 
with stubble, and then strode off towards the forest. Orphan 
trailed behind him, whimpering and cursing, moaning and 
threatening. 

“He thinks [ll forgive him. Forget it! I'll send you to 
Mogilev,* Ill make you well if you’re sick!” 


. Before the war a famous psychiatric hospital was located in 
Mogilev and it is with this hospital that the phrase “to send 
someone to Mogilev’ is connected. 
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THE SECOND SETTLEMENT 


From the testimony of Mefody Karpovich Bagry from the 
village of Mikhailovka, Poltava district, born 1913: 

I joined an SS punitive squad when I was interned at a 
POW camp in order to improve my conditions... Khotenovo 
was a partisan village. We went into one house and there we 
found five children or more. We went back out into the yard 
and I said that I wasn’t going to shoot them. He pointed at 
his heart and said he couldn’t either. So then I asked him, ‘Why 
not? If you won’t, who will?) He replied that we would get 
someone from the next house and that he’d shoot them for 
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US... 


From the testimony of Rolf Burchard, Sonderfiihrer of the 
German commandant’s office in Bobruisk: 

“This happened, I believe, in early July 1942. An SD man 
who I knew from work, Muller, asked me how I was doing. 
I said, all right, but that I was kind of hard up for food 
to send home. Miller replied that on Sunday, my day-off, I 
could accompany him to a place where I would be able to get 
ahold of some things. 

“On Sunday morning I went to the SD office and Miiller 
and I set out in a car for the village of Kozulichi. Three 
lorries with SS troops followed us. 

“The village of Kozulichi, Kirov district, was cordoned off 
by the SS troops and the inhabitants were forced to leave 
their homes. I took my pistol from its case and participa- 
ted, too. All the citizens were lined up and, with the ex- 
ception of the village elder and the families of policemen, 
marched to the edge of the village. There they were herded 
into the mill, which was set on fire. We shot those who tried 
to escape on the spot. I saw SS soldiers shoving or simply 
throwing children and old men into the burning mill. 

“After that Miller and I returned to Bobruisk. A decent 
quantity of foodstuffs had been collected. I received around two 
kilogrammes of lard and a piece of pork...” 

What great houses are going to go up in smoke! Too bad. 
These tightfisted Borki folks got themselves set up pretty nice. 
Collective potato farmers! All they’ve got’s sand, but they’ve 
never gone hungry, not even in Thirty-Three when folks were 
dropping like flies. That’s why I can’t get these bandits out 
of my mind. Their heads are full of hammers and sickles. 
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Stalin and collective farms weren’t enough for them, they 
gotta have more! But you’d think the houses wouldn’t have 
to be burned down if the Bolsheviks are gone for good. 
Maybe the Germans themselves don’t believe it’s for good? 
They tremble over each little fruit jelly like it was the wafer 
at holy communion but then they let valuables like these go 
up in smoke. The Banderans are another story. They’re here 
on a business trip. All they’re interested in is what they can 
stuff under their coats. Look at them dashing from house to 
house. A little killing, a little burning and then it’s back 
to their beloved Western Ukraine. They’d give the Borki skin- 
flints a run for their money. 

Well, where are those dolts of mine, where’d they go? 
They’re two of a kind, Dobroskok and Orphan: christened by 
the same bumbling idiot. Running around, licking up after 
the Banderans, who’ve already started shooting in the middle 
of the village. There’s not a lot left to lick up. Just stmp 
the uniform off one of them and see how many pairs of 
breeches and women’s jackets he’s got on. Another’s like a head 
of cabbage—layer after layer’ll come off when he gets back 
to Mogilev. Okay, there are mine. A German’s stopped them 
and they’re babbling something, explaining whose they are and 
where they’re going, on what business. No, that one’s not a 
German, he speaks Russian with a midland accent, but there’s 
a German hovering behind him. With a dirty bag in _ his 
hands. 

‘““A camarade pays his debts. Come on, as a favour.” 

What are they buddying up to my two lamebrains for? 
And Orphan has to holler, “Hey, Tupiga, what d’you say? The 
Frenchie will pay in lard. Smoked. Just for one house.” 

So that’s what’s up! Another loafer’s made his appearance. 
French this time. They’ll give you stolen lard if you do 
their work for them. They sell and pay, all at the same 
ae If Doliwan, the boss, was here he’d pour it under your 

ides. 

‘Just like the Kike- women in Bobruisk! To get a chick- 
en killed they call in the neighbour.” 

‘That just shows how little you know, Tupiga.’’ Orphan 
is always happy to'do his best when the favour isn’t being 
asked of him. “You need a special knife to kill a chicken 
with—kosher. But that machine of yours, non, it’s all-purpose. 
Yup, our Tupiga here is a craftsman. Bartschik can’t even 
take a leak without him. He’s a specialist, our Tupiga! With 
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one drum he’ll do more than your whole section can. What 
are you waiting for, dummy, just look at this lard!” 

Guess I’!] have to do it, seeing as how the folks in Odessa 
are so educated. 

It’s just one surprise after another with these Germans! 
They’re ready to go to the ends of the earth to make sure 
that not one gets away, yet here’s one walking around right 
under their noses and they don’t see it. Frenchman, my eye! 
With a nose like that any policeman in Forty-One would’ve 
stopped him and ordered him to drop his trousers. Looks an 
awful lot like a Zhmerinkan to me, their Frenchman. But why 
should I try to outdo the Germans? 

“Okay, hand the lard over, seeing as how you all don’t 
have the guts to do the job. Dobroskok, where’s Dobroskok?”’ 

He’s run off again and taken the drums with him, the little 
turd. You’ve got yours coming, that’s for sure. I'll get you, and 
I won’t need a kosher knife... 

The house is big. A piece of workmanship, no doubt 
about it. There’s even a special roof over the gate so it'll 
last a long time. And carvings all around the windows. But 
he slipped when he carved that star over the windows. Thought 
it would last. Well, a stronger power’s come along. And that 
star’s going to burn along with your whole house. I wonder 
if he’s here, the carver, or is he hiding in a band? Yeah, 
you can’t figure these collective-farm types out. They’ve got the 
best of both worlds. Only Doliwan can’t be outfoxed. He 
wouldn’t start sorting them out, he wouldn’t even think of 
doing it: sorting out who’s who and what’s what. 

They’re glued to the windows. Naturally! It’s not every day 
they get so many visitors to their village. Women, of course. 
If the man of the house is at home he won't be right there 
with his nose pressed to the glass. He’ll be hiding alongside 
the window, peeping out. With women everything’s clear from 
the start, you know exactly what’s going to happen and how. 
We usually separate them from the men and deal with them 
second. And that’s the right thing to do ’cause when they're 
together anything can happen. It’s like keeping gasoline in the 
hay. Now, why are you looking at me that way? Is my face 
familiar? It’s one of your own kind that’s coming, see, he’s 
even giving you a little smile. That’s right, no need to be 
scared. Who knows, maybe my face is familiar... Whatever 
you do, don’t let your imagination run away with you. Now, 
when Katso approaches a place it’s like a fox’s been let loose 
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in the henhouse: they scatter in every direction. You have to 
cover your ears, there’s so much wailing and screaming. And 
what’s the point, if you think about it? Any idiot can make 
a show of being something. Show what you can do instead. 
When the stiffs are in the pit or lying in a heap—then you 
can move them around to suit yourself. But when you're 
dealing with folks who are alive take a good look around 
first to see how to approach them and where to stand. 
Don’t be stingy with words or smiles—you won’t be any the 
worse for it! Watch how it’s done: open the gate—then close 
it behind you. So that nobody else’s chickens’ll get in. One 
householder going to visit another. I’m coming, I’m coming, 
don’t look at me that way! Now the entryway here, he 
didn’t manage to finish that. The snow’s going to blow in. 
He got the posts up and connected the beams, but he didn’t 
get around to putting the roof on. Tubs and pails in the 
corners, millstones for grinding grain, all kinds of junk under- 
foot... Well, well, and what else have I found? Who’s playing 
hide-and-go-seek here? Hello, sweetheart! Where’s your brother? 
Come on, run along into the house, back to your mamma, 
there’s nothing for you to do out here! No one else under 
this stuff, is there? What about in the attic? No, climb up 
there yourself, Frenchie, I’m no fireman. Wouldn’t it be great 
if he climbed up there, stuck that nose of his through the 
door and bonk! right on the old noggin! And may you rest 
in peace, pal! But who’s this rustling, moving about in this 
basket, kittens? Oh, it’s you! Curled up just like a hedgehog! 
Goodness, how did you fit yourself into a little basket like 
that? Come on, into the house with you, go join your sister. 

‘Good afternoon! Why are you all together here like 
there’s going to be a dinner party? Or are you waiting for 
the in-laws?” 

The main thing is not to stop talking. Once you’ve gone 
into a house where there are people say whatever comes into 
your head, it doesn’t matter what, just keep talking. 

“Why’d you throw the little girl and boy out of the 
house? Probably the naughtiest, right?” 

That’s one hard bargin you drove, Frenchie! There must be 
three or four families in here. All the neighbours stuffed 
themselves into one house, like on purpose. Probably ’cause 
there’s a man here. He gives them courage. There he is, 
sitting by the window on a stool. Doesn’t look out the window, 
he’s not interested. Sat down on that stool and now he’s above 
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it all. You really made youself a deal, Frenchie, you really 
did! They’re on every bed, on the chest, on the stove—eyes 
everywhere. Scattered like beans—there must be five kiddies for 
every woman here how many of them are there—one, two, 
three... No less than seven. 

“Now that’s who’s got it good. Is he the only one you 
have? One for all of you? Five times seven—thirty-five... 
Now that’s who’s got it made! Just like a rooster...” 

It doesn’t matter what you say, just talk, don’t stop. So 
they hear a normal voice that’s not angry. Another good 
thing: there’s just one room, not more, and it’s big. He 
didn’t even put up the kitchen partition. Good for you, buddy! 
There’s a place to stand where everybody can be seen, where 
everybody’s handy. What a sales job, Frenchie, what a sales 
job... Now, why are you looking at me that way? Never seen 
a human being before? I haven’t stolen anything from you 
but you look at me like I was some kind of fiend. Yeah, 
there are more kids’ eyes here than I have cartridges in my 
gun. Anybody else wouldn’t be able to get the job done with 
three. 

“You want a fruit jelly? You know what a fruit Jelly is?” 

I’m already acting like the Germans do with us: they 
think we’ve never laid eyes on this. junk before. It’s true: 
they’ve taught us to think of fruit jellies as food, too, and 
eat them with bread like with butter. 

‘“‘Nice stove you’ve got. Right, Granny? Keep your bones 
nice and toasty? Sure smells like bread here. It’s ready; time 
to take it out or it'll burn. Who’s the head wife here?” 

What are you looking at me that way for, buddy? Huh? 
And what would you do with the ‘‘Fritzes” if you could, 
anyway? Oh yeah? Just try it! That’s right, you sit there and 
smoke, bandit. What a look! Well, it’s too late for that. 
Smells like bread—now if you’d just lived like other folks. 
Maybe it was full of chaff and taters and stuff, but it was 
bread. You didn’t have to eat dirt or goose-foot. You weren’t 
glad for every rotten mushroom or berry you found. You 
always had something then, just like you've always got 
something now and that’s why your heads are full of this 
foolishness. That nobody can beat out of you. 

It seems like so many years have gone by since the famine 
but even so my head still spins when I go into a house 
where bread’s baking. Makes my mouth water so I could 
choke. After all this time! Here even in Thirty-Three they 
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baked. Maybe it had more taters, acorns and bark in it, but 
it was bread. There, if there’s nothing there’s absolutely nothing. 
Five years of plenty, but if there’s no harvest... The ones 
who made it here survived. I thought I would go crazy, there 
were so many of us lying in villages and at train stations 
like the dried-up stalks from last year’s sunflowers. These 
foxes chose a spot nobody’d envy them for, nothing but 
swamp and forest. And just look at the result: no wheat, but 
no one’s hungry either. Now what are you giving me the eye 
for, witch? You wanted to lie on your stove, so lie there, get 
warm. How many have you collected up there and lain down 
in front of? A whole brood! She Jooks an awful lot like her, 
an awful lot. Just as dried-up and crabby. Rudnya was the 
name of the village. There were alders all around, it was green, 
alive. And the ditches and roads were the colour of buttercups 
from the rust. Folks in Rudnya said Zaporozhian Cossacks 
had been there once and founded bog iron. Iron, just for the 
taking, like mushrooms and berries! But when I toppled out 
of the freight train and started dragging myself along through 
the wind and rain I thought it was ’cause I was starving 
that the road seemed yellow to me. I crawled to the nearest 
house and collapsed on the threshhold. And that’s when the 
smell of bread hit me. I started to cry. I started to cry, you 
bitches! But that wasn’t enough for you. You had to start 
messing around with partisans. Well, you’ll get yours. 

“Your bread isn’t going to be overdone, is it, dear?” 

Who is the mistress of the house? Oh, that one there, in 
the white blouse. Got a baby in her arms and she’s not 
sitting but standing next to her man. That gives her more 
courage. Just about darted off towards the stove, then looked 
at her husband. 

“Don’t worry, ma’am, I don’t eat hot bread. One old 
woman taught me a lesson I'll never forget. She said, ‘Your 
tummy’ll stew and you'll stagger till you drop down dead.’ 
And, you see, I’m still alive. Nursed me back to health, she 
did, bless her. Got to hand it to you all here, the smell of 
baking bread didn’t disappear from your houses, you didn’t 
starve.” 

“Some folks did and some folks didn’t.” | 

Oh, so you know how to talk, do you, buddy? Greedily 
sucking on that butt like somebody’s going to yank it out of 
his mouth any minute now. Soon that moustache of his is 
going to catch fire. He’s smoked the place up so much you’d 
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think this was a collective-farm meeting. How old are you, 
anyway, buddy? About thirty, I’d say, even though you’ve 
disguised yourself with a beard—the image of a bandit. And 
such an innocent and upstanding member of the collective 
farm: he doesn’t know anything or anyone, he’s just sittin’ 
here havin’ a smoke. And then what?... His hands are shaking 
so bad he’s grabbed ahold of his knees. That’s how he’d grab 
ahold of my throat! Sit right there, buddy, ’til I spray you, 
cool you off with this piece here. Zmiter’s smarter but Tupi- 
ga’s no fool—ever heard that? Stand there. Walk up and down, 
stroll about but stand there. That way you can get the bed, 
under it, the stove... You lousy Frog, how many did you 
‘pack in here? Look at all those little eyes staring over the 
women’s shoulders and all ‘those little black heels, hedgehog 
paws... 

What’s this? The man’ started fidgeting again. Even though 
his cigarette’s still glowing between his teeth he’s gotten 
a shoe polish tin out and now he’s grinding some of that 
home-grown tobacco of his between his fingers. Or maybe 
he’s thinking of offering some to his guest? Thanks, but no 
thanks. 

Maybe you’re not in a hurry to get anywhere but we’ve 
got a schedule to keep to, the bosses are waiting. 

““You’ve got the whole damn collective farm up on the wall.” 

Under glass—framed, even! A big icon of the clan. Every- 
body’s so solemn, staring at the camera like it was a machine- 
gun. Women, men, all wearing new shirts and one of the 
young ones has even got a trilby on. | 

“Boy, I’m telling you, you’ve got kin like the bourgeois.” 

I could have saved my breath—they just sit stock still 
like in the picture and don’t say a word. You don’t scream 
or point the gun at them but these women, they sense eve- 
rything. The lady of the house’s suddenly come to life. She’s 
even blushing but her eyes don’t move. 

Uh-huh, I’ll get the bread out for you, sir, right away.” 

Sensed that her guest’s already at a loss for something to 
do. Right away, she’ll run and get the bread out right away 
and give it to you, you just get away from her kids. And the 
other women are all looking at her, they expect her to do 
something. She’s probably got a head on her shoulders. Look 
at what a clean, white shirt her husband’s got on! She takes 
good care of him. Got himself fixed up real nice he has, the 
dunce. People are spilling their blood and he’s curled up next 
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to that warm young thing. Put on a white shirt and now 
he’s off limits. Start with him. ‘Won’t he be surprised. Their 
eyes always become round as saucers... Go on, watch me, 
watch me carefully. Even so, you’ll miss THE moment... Damn, 
something’s not right, I’ve played this too long. I even feel 
a little sick. God damn Frog! 

‘‘Water good here?’ 

“Yup, we’ve got deep wells.” 

“Uh-huh, good, cold. The wells deep, you say!?” 

Those are your words, buddy, but you don’t know what 
you’ve said. Deep wells—that’s what Doliwan, the Strum bann- 
filhrer, likes. Whenever he goes into a village he looks into 
the wells, first thing he does. No need to waste time, digging 
pits... 

“Many guys left in Borki?” 

“Sure. We’ve got our own police force. It’s small, but 
it’s ours.” 

‘“‘How small is small?” 

‘Oh, ten men or so.” 

“or seven settlements? Nothing’s too good for you all, 
I guess. So why didn’t you join, pal? Guess you're used to 
having somebody else do everything for you.” 

That ruffled his wife’s feathers. Now she’s going to tell me 
he’s sickly, ill, stay-at-home, delicate... 

‘“He’s got a weak chest!” 

What’d I say? Straight from the book. I never know 
whether to laugh or cry with you all. Wouldn’t Frenchie and 
his pal be surprised if I just turned and walked out of this 
house right now. If I left it the way I found it: “Here, take 
you lard, loafers!” 

“So, why’re you so quiet, Granny? You should tell them 
about the Hen Who Brought the Golden Egg. Your grandkids 
are going to push you off the stove soon. How many’ve you 
got there?” 

She’s lain down along the edge of the stove, she’s shielding 
them, going to save them! You know everything ahead of 
time, but for some reason you always delay, drag it out, look 
them over and let them look you over. And they listen to 
your voice and try not to miss THE moment, the most impor- 
tant moment. They don’t say a word but from every corner 
you hear them whispering: “Go! Go! Go!” 

That immaculate little old woman on the chest, the one 
dressed in white, like she was ready to be buried, with the 
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tiny, wrinkled face like Dobroskok’s, she keeps looking to- 
wards the windows, listening to what’s going on out there 
and making everybody else listen. 

“Oh, children, they’re shootin’! Oh, what’re they shootin’? 
Chickens?” 

She keeps babbling away, asking questions, looking towards 
the windows and she really wants to believe it’s chickens 
they’re shooting. She’s scared for your sake, too, like you 
weren’t a policeman with a submachine-gun but one of them 
and you’re also afraid. You know everything ahead of time. 
Everything. They, too, try not to miss the moment when you 
stop pacing up and down in front of them and _ talking, 
talking... But they’re always taken unawares when the moment 
does come. Yes, and each time it’s amazing to you, too, how. 
everything changes as soon as you press the trigger with your 
finger. This finger here... The Degtyarev starts to rattle in your 
hands and everything’s different already. They lie there curled 
up, or sprawled in poses you couldn’t come up with on 
purpose, and they’re as surprised as you are that it really 
did happen... Oh, so you lit the icon lamp: that means you 
knew I was coming! God with a beard like this collective 
farmer here has. He’s got something pinched between his 
fingers. Salt, maybe? Go ahead, throw it in! I'll add... 

‘“‘That’s how it is: God’s in heaven, Stalin’s in the Kremlin, 
but the Germans are here! See how it all turned out!’ 

Get farther away from them, behind the table so you can 
see everybody including the ones who’ve hidden behind Granny 
up on top of the stove. But begin with him. Then come 
back and make a sweep under the bed. That’s good. 
You’ve got a straight line from him across the bed, chest, 
stove, then back the same way and—so that’s where you 
cherubs are! So that’s where we’ve found you! Well-well-well, 
are there many of you here, under the bed? 

It’s always better to shoot from the doorway, but the 
stove’s in the way. You always feel more secure when you've 
got the door at your back. But then the stove’s not yours 
and you have to break off in the middle and start again. And 
those guys are waiting outside, listening: give them just one 
burst of fire and, bitte, the job’s done! We’re not talking 
about something like cleaning frogs here! 

“How come you took the Soviet icons down? Hid the 
father and teacher?” 

“Who?” 
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Good grief, he’s forgotten, doesn’t remember any more, 
doesn’t understand! 

“You hung the tsarist ones up ’cause you thought the 
Germans might like that, right? What you don’t know is that 
that’s Yankel!” 

“Who?” 

“Who, who! Your Christ! Yankel, a Kike only baptised. 
But the Germans don’t pay any attention to that, whether 
you’re baptised or not.” 

To be honest, it’s hard to say what the Germans think 
about God, priests, churches and all that stuff exactly. Seems 
like they allow it: they’ve even opened some churches here 
and there. But when they get up and talk during political 
instruction they use the same words to cuss out God and the 
Jews. Everything goes back to the Jews—it’s all their monkey 
business! .The German god’s got a different name. Hitler 
mentions him a lot in his speeches: “Providence! Providence!” 
Oh, well, the devil’ll sort all that out! But the Sturmbann- 
fihrer now, when he catches sight of a church, one that’s 
still standing, he’s ready to cross himself for joy. The wood’s 
old and dry and saturated with paint and oil—it burns like 
straw. And people are more orderly, go into that kind of 
building more willingly, with less fuss, than they’d go into 
a granary or school. They hope the Germans believe in God, 
too. Oh, they believe in God alnght, just not in yours... 

You know everything ahead of time. But it’s not always 
possible to calculate so you know exactly how everything will 
turn out. Just wait, something or someone will muck it up.. 
You’ve got to take a good look around, make all the calcula- 
tions, think everything out slowly and carefully. It’s never gone 
off without a hitch, not once. Suddenly they come to life and 
someone leaps out a window, bolts, starts hollering and then 
there’s no time to go about. things systematically. You blast 
away, flail about just to stop the panic and get them piled 
up. Or else that blockhead of yours does something wrong, 
stupid that works them up, scares them. And then you’re 
sorry to be alive. You get all smeared in blood and tears and 
snot. All that comes out of that is unnecessary anger. And 
if you think about it, what’s there to get angry about? It’s 
their own fault: they didn’t learn how to work. 

You need to know how to approach folks. Then everything 
will be okay. 

‘So where are they, those husbands of yours? How come 
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you women don’t keep them at home where they belong?” 

‘Ha! Just try keeping you men at home! You, for in- 
stance...” 

Oh, there’s a plump, rosy-cheeked one here I hadn’t really 
noticed. And she’s smiling, or trying to. You’ve got the wrong 
guy, honey. That might work on Katso or better still on my 
subordinate. That’s their bread. I’ll take mine myself. The stuff 
that’s in the oven. “Your tummy’ll stew and you'll drop 
down dead.” The old woman “dropped down dead” a long 
time ago but as for me, here I am... 

‘What about me? Here I am for all to see, I’m not 
hiding, but those pa-a-artisans of yours, now!... You, there, 
with the beard, how come you didn’t go join a band? Or’ve 
you got the best of both. worlds?” 

“YT like my home!” 

Hmm! He’s getting mad, now! 

“Well, then, why didn’t you sign up for the police force?” 

What can he say? But the one with the rosy cheeks 
hasn’t lost her voice yet. 

“The Borki police? What a laugh! They’re wherever the 
moonshine is. And as soon as it gets dark they hide. He comes 
and sits by the window all glum, won’t even let you go to 
the outhouse. That’s ’cause he’s scared that ... they'll bring ... 
well, you know, the partisans. But who needs the likes of him?” 


‘And he sits there all night soused when there’s a pretty 
young thing like you in the house? Yow’re right. If I was 
you I’d throw him to the bandits like you throw a stupid 
dog to the wolves.” 

Why in the hell am I dragging this out today like never 
before? To spite the young Frog? Let him stew: maybe I up 
and decided not to take his lard! I got to talking with the 
bandits. I’m convincing them to join the police. Christ, look 
at them: we don’t know anything, we don’t know anything! 
Well, we do... You have a good view of the stove if you 
get up on the chest. But there are about a dozen of ’em on 
there: it'll be wet, and slippery, too. They’re watching me. 
The kids even think it’s kind of interesting that the man 
with the gun is walking around the room, half-smiling... Maybe 
I really should leave! What do I owe anybody? Lard? I'll 
find some without your help, thank you, if I really want it. 
I just wanted to show you all what some folks are worth. 
There’s only one name for you all—French, Austrian, whatever: 
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when push comes to shove you’re all loafers, not one bit better 
than my Dobroskok! 

“Maybe you really would like some bread, sir? Fresh 
baked!’ 

Like she read my mind, the one, here, in white. She 
piped up and now she’s ready to give the baby to her 
neighbour and run to pull the bread out of the oven. No, she’s 
hugging the baby even tighter so it won’t look anywhere and 
sending somebody else to the stove. 

‘“‘Fenya, you’re closer. Get it and give it to the man. 
Give him all of it, if he wants.” 

Aren’t you a sly one? Feels everything in her bones. She’s 
scared to open up her nest, let the predator get at her 
brood. So she sends Fenya to scout out whether I'll let them get 
as far as the threshhold... 

“Don’t bother, I'll get it myself!” 

Once upon a time I sat on the threshhold of a house, 
couldn’t crawl over it ‘cause the smell of baking bread hit 
me so hard, sat and cried while an old woman bustled about 
a dark stove, sprinkling water from a bowl on big, hot, 
round, close loaves and clucked, “I ain’t goin’ to eat by myself. 
I'm goin’ give some to you, too, you just wait a little bit 
more or else your tummy’ll stew and you'll drop down dead, 
like one feller yesterday...” 

“Oh, children, what’re they doin’?” The little old woman’s 
so riveted to the window a flower pot on the sill’s crashed 
to the floor. “It’s people they’s shootin’! People!” 

What did I say? Some idiot had to go and mess everything 
up. Decided to put on a show right outside the window. You 
do their work for them and look what these dolts go and do. 
Two guys in helmets—looks like Germans—flushed a woman 
and her whole brood out of the garden, but do they take them 
into the house or even the shed, at least? No, they shoot them 
right there. Stand shoulder to shoulder like on the parade 
ground and fire point-blank, point-blank at the bunch of them, 
all huddled together. They could’ve at least shot her first so 
she wouldn’t scream like that... 

“Oh, my God! Oh, my God!” Now the screaming’s coming 
from in here, inside the house. “What are you doing, what 
are you doing?!” 

Well, everything’s lost, now it all begins! 

The man leaped to his feet. He had heard Tupiga cock 
his gun and, eyes bulging, he screamed, ‘Shoot me, then! 
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Shoot me! Maybe I am a partisan! But why the children? 
What’ve they done? Are you human, or what?!” 

ee going to find out, since you ask! Keep cool, keep 
calm... 

The submachine-gun darted back as if it, too, had been 
frightened. The man was hurled towards the wall. He shoved 
the stool back, crashed down onto it, and struggled with it 
for a long time... 

...loo long, cause he’s keeping the gunfire trained on 
himself when it should have already been raised to the bed 
and swept across the chest, but it doesn’t matter because it’s 
too late: they’re already all over the place, scattered, pressed 
to the floor and the man’s still twitching—now I don’t have 
enough for everybody. I knew something’d muck everything 
up, it’s never gone off without a hitch, and to top it all off 
that dolt’s made off with the drums; now that’s who I wouldn’t 
mind using the last cartridge on! 

Of its own accord the submachine-gun went up on to the 
bed, wrenching arms and necks, spraying the walls with blood. 
It searched out those who were on the chest and beside it, 
on the floor. The table was in the way. It wouldn’t let him 
get by so he could see the whole stove. And the people on 
the floor, at his feet, were in the way, and, besides, it was 
frightening to give them his feet if they weren’t... But he 
managed to reach the stove, too. 

Ther-r-r-e, re-e-eached i-i-t. Take that, you wi-it-ch, let’s see 
what kind of armour you make, who you’re shielding, hiding. 
Not ve-ery well-l-l! Christ, what a lot of juice there is in her, 
the stove’s all red, blood’s flowing down the sides... 

The din was cut short but the echo continued to howl 
inside the house. All around there was the sound of gurgling 
and squelching. Maybe some were still breathing. 

Of course, the ones under the bed and on the floor are 
but that’s for the Frenchie to take care of. Just get the 
bread, or it’ll burn. Damn, it’s hot, ow, it’s biting! Come on, 
dummy, or you’ll burn to a crisp along with all of them! 


THE FIRST SETTLEMENT: 
11 HOURS, 51 MINUTES, BERLIN 
TIME 


She opened her eyes just to avoid seeing her dead mother and 
that black mirror. The sun stood over the pit which had once | 
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held potatoes. It shone straight into the eyes of the dead and 
she did not see that a fat German with a moustache was 
standing at the edge of the pit and reloading his automatic. 

Perhaps she just thought she’d opened her eyes, while, in. 
fact, the blinding sun had penetrated the redness of her 
closed lids. 


..I’m holding a small, round, shiny mirror up to my 
eyes. It’s warm from lying in the sun on the window sill. I 
see my red-red lips that: forbiddenly smell of Mummy’s lipstick 
and make ‘kisses’ with them, greedy and shameful kisses. 
I’m in the kitchen and for some reason I’m kneeling like 
Grandmother used to in the morning in front of the icon. 
No, I know why I’m kneeling. Because it’s shameful. If anyone 
saw me I’d die. And for some reason that gives me a thrill 
of pleasure. It would be awful if Mummy or Dad suddenly 
looked back behind the screen and saw me kneeling here with 
the mirror. I can smell cow mash and stewed potatoes and 
before me I see dirty pails and a big tub. Like everybody 
else who lives on the outskirts of Bobruisk we have a small 
“farm”. I’m kneeling here with my painted lips and crossing 
myself like Grandmother used to. I would die, I couldn’t 
go on living if anyone was to see me now, like this! It’s not 
a mirror I’ve got in my hands but a small, round icon that 
used to be Grandmother’s. When Grandmother was alive a big 
picture-icon hung in the corner over her bed, but then it was 
taken down and given to somebody. We still have this little 
round one, though. I don’t know the words Grandmother 
used to say, but my red, shameless lips whisper them, whisper. 
Forbidden, sweet lips, forbidden words! Mmm, that’s how 
Mummy licks her lips when she’s putting on lipstick to go out 
to dinner at somebody’s house with Dad. She presses :them 
together thoughtfully. Dad comes up from behind (she sees 
him in the mirror), lays a hand on her shoulder and strokes 
her neck with his fingers. And then they smile as if there was 
nobody else in the world but them, not even me. Mummy feels 
uncomfortable and good—like I do now. She always takes his 
hand away and says, ““Don’t interfere or we'll be late.” ‘““Well, 
let’s be late, then!’ “Vanya, you have a one-track mind!” 
I’m here behind the screen and they’re in the other room, 
but for some reason I see them and that doesn’t surprise me. 
Am I sleeping, then? Why aren’t I surprised? The lipstick 
makes my lips huge and strange, and the smell of hay, cow 
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dung and milk is so strong. What am I doing, why am I 
here?... Somebody’s going to walk in any minute now and I'll 
die of shame! There’s a sweet smell in the air—the cow’s warm 
body, dung—and Grisha and I are up in the loft—lying in 
the hay. Below us, the cow is thoughtfully chewing on her cud, 
and when she exhales—lonesome and funny sighs—it makes 
me think of a big empty pair of bellows. She has a funny 
name, too, she had it when we bought her—Book. “You and 
the cow breathe the same way,” I laugh, closing his mouth 
with my lips so that he’ll calm down, stay calm for just a 
minute. His face is right above mine, so impatient, pleading 
and there’s such a silly, little-boy expression on it. I hold his 
hands tightly and give him my painted lips, gather his breathing 
into myself, laugh and a thrill of pleasure and fear goes 
through me... Like bullets swallows tear into the barn along a 
sunbeam, press themselves to the black, still damp birdhouse, 
kiss it and fly away, cleaning their beaks with reproachful 
chirps: ““Why are there people lying in here?” The impudent 
bird isn’t done, it’s darted off to get some more dirt. 

“My love! My love!” , 

He whispers, panting, pleading and ashamed to speak out 
loud because he is afraid of my happy laughter. He thinks 
I’m laughing at him. But he’s wrong. I’m laughing because 
I’m scared. Because now I know. Everything’s already happened! 
Everything! For a long time I didn’t know, didn’t guess and 
then suddenly I realised: it’s happened, he and I are like man 
and wife! We’ve made love! And we kept thinking that there 
was something more. How I tormented him (and myself) 
with shame and fear! Got us both upset and confused, and 
didn’t notice that we’d already done it all. I suddenly realised 
it, but he still doesn’t know. How scared and happy he’d be, 
too, if he realized that we’re already like man and wife, 
that we’re already...! The sour, shameful smell of love... Or is 
it coming from behind the screen? No, from below, where the 
cow is. From the pit... What pit? What am I thinking of? 
Where am I? 

I’m frightened: someone’s below us, someone’s breathing 
down there... But I know it’s the cow, it’s our Book! Then 
why is she breathing that horrible way? And if it’s just a 
dream, and I’m not here, and Grisha’s not with me, and some- 
thing’s happening there, then where are the swallows flying 
off to? I know. I know everything already. We make love... 
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THE THIRD SETTLEMENT 


Sure is quiet here! The only sound’s the drums thumping 

under Dobroskok’s arm ... and Orphan’s hawking. That oily, 
sickly-sweet smoke has crept into this sparse pine grove here, 
and my spit tastes bad, like it’s not mine, and to make 
matters worse he keeps on hawking. All this is child’s play 
to him. He whistles and spits and flings open his arms to 
scratch those thieving palms of his on pine branches. Orphan- 
age brat—he’s at home wherever he goes. Butts into every- 
body’s business and then when he gets what’s coming to him 
he rolls over and wags his tail. It’s idiots like him who run off 
to join the bandits and make trouble for everybody else. Do- 
hwan goes wild and takes it out on whoever happens to be 
closest. For every one of them who runs off two are 
shot—they may be innocent, they just happened to be handy. 
Only an idiot’d think that the Germans would do all this, 
what they’re doing in Borki, if they didn’t know for sure 
that they’re going to win, that the Bolsheviks are never coming 
back. They’re not their own enemies and they wouldn’t start 
doing anything like this if they thought the Russians would 
march into their villages and towns. Anyway, those guys in the 
forest, are they going to forgive you if you served in Doli- 
wan’s battalion? Go on, run off to them and they'll ask you 
what you did in Borki and what that sweet-smelling smoke 
that hung over the whole district was from. Well, I don’t 
really give a damn about either bunch. Let the bandits have 
theirs and the Germans have theirs. I’ve got what I need. 
I live for myself. As long as I live. As long as I’ve got my 
submachine-gun. And my revolver—it’s regulations for the 
machine-gunners to have a personal weapon, just like the 
commanders. No, I’m nobody’s man as long as I’m alive. 
And when I’m dead you can do what you like—make a 
scarecrow out of me if you want. 
Another field. The corn in this one’s more dense since 
this is bottomland. Orphan’s yelped and bounded ahead like 
he was making for water, arms and legs flailing: he’s just 
like a dumb puppy—anything makes him happy. This time 
it’s some raspberry bushes he’s spotted in the corn, small, 
thick bushes, and he’s bounded over there and now he’s 
shouting, ““Oh, howdy, heil!” 

As soon as he said that the stooped figure of a woman 
stood up next to him and she’s already babbling away, she’s 
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not guilty, her children are orphans, her husband’s dead... 
Christ, look at how many of the: orphans there are, all dressed 
in their pa’s things: one’s in his shirt, another’s got his big 
boots on, a third’s wearing his jacket—boys, the lot of them. 
Hiding recruits, she was. Give them a couple more years and 
one after the other they’d slip off into the forest to join the 
bandits. And that’d mean more headaches for Doliwan. 

“I’m an orphan myself!” 

That stupid Odessa’s just tickled pink. He’s looking at my 
gun, and now at me as if to say “here, this is for you, I 
hunted them out, now go to work!” Another Frenchman! 

‘Maybe Dobroskok should be let at them first, eh, Tupiga? 
Arbeiten, fellows!’ 

And off he strides, the rat. Dobroskok’s following, giving 
me a wide berth. I’m the last one left, it’s up to me to 
snuff them out. You!... 

“All right, then, on the ground! No squawking, now. 
Face downwards!” 

And those bums keep looking merrily back over their 
shoulders as they run away: they can’t wait for the music 
to start. Laughing lions!... The papers and political instructors 
have come up with a lot of names for folks like them, who 
only know how to play the fool. Lions, apparitions and a 
whole bunch more. But they’re what they always were—loafers! 
What’s that burning a hole in my side? Oh, yeah, the bread 
in my satchel, it’s still hot. 


“Boy, he’s really letting them have it!’ Orphan tried to 
shout above the noise of the submachine-gun. Dobroskok 
turned to watch Tupiga as he fired away, but only half-turned 
and watched with an air that seemed to deny his presence. 
Tupiga’s broad back and tilted head rotated smoothly, while 
his elbows shuddered from restraining the gun. 

When he was done he turned, adjusted his machine and 
inspected it carefully. Only when he was sure that it was all 
right did he set off after Orphan and Dobroskok. 

“No, I gotta go take a look!’ said Orphan and dashed 
off, but Tupiga blocked his path. 

‘Where do you think you’re going, Lion? To grab somebody 
else’s trophy?” | 

*“What’s it to y-... ?” : 

A deafening roar cut Orphan short. The rye to his right 
bent as if caught by a sudden gust of wind. Orphan dashed 
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to the left, then fell, while Dobroskok even hunched down 
abruptly, frightened and pleased. When Orphan leapt to his 
feet something white with little holes for the eyes and nose 
was where his face had been a moment earlier. 

“You're crazy, Tupiga! I’m going to report this to the 
proper authorities. Thinks he can do anything since he’s a 
nut case! For shooting me you know what’d happen to you?!” 

Orphan waved his fists, grimaced and even grabbed his 
rifle in fear. From his eyes and impudently flared nostrils 
something began to run. 

Tupiga had broken into a sweat, Orphan had given him 
such a scare. For if Orphan had run back to the raspberry 
bushes he would have seen that the woman and her whole 
brood were alive and well. He would have found out that 
Tupiga had been a coward and a ninny. That Tupiga hadn’t 
done his job! Like that four-eyes who walked out of one 
house and spewed down the porch, the good-for-nothing bum. 
The others made fun of him the whole way back. Tupiga 
himself didn’t understand how and why it had worked out 
like it did: he’d mown down the raspberry bushes and the 
corn all around the woman and her boys, but somehow he’d 
skept them. 


...They’re probably lying there in the raspberry bushes 
whispering to each other and watching us walk away, unable 
to believe their luck. They looked at me like I was some kind 
of god when I left. Got to get these two away from here 
as fast as possible. That rat keeps whimpering and cussing, 
but Dobroskok’s burbling happily away: he’s pleased Orphan 
got a scare. There’s a forest ahead of us now, not a bunch 
of bushes but a real forest. Some of the members of the 
cordon are sitting around on the edge of it—-Germans or some 
of Melnichenko’s men. Well, well, it’s none other than the 
“Galicians”’, the Banderans. They’re a tight bunch: it’s them 
against the world. Any one of them gets killed you find out 
he’s got a crucifix on under his shirt. They’re even allowed 
to have beards. And to wear a trident on their German 
forage cups and to have their own chaplain. There they are, 
lolling around on the grass, under the bushes, fixing themselves 
something to eat—they never forget to do that no matter 
where they are. Each one of these fine mowers has got his 
own little campfire and he’s roasting country lard on a stick 
over it. What a welcome we’re getting. They’re looking at 
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us like we’re the ones they knifed yesterday. Well, look as 
much as you like, I’ve brought my own lard, here’s my stick 
and fire’s gift from God. You all should know if anybody 
that you can’t kill a chicken without God’s help. They pray 
for the Fiihrer, Germany the Great and finish off with, “Heil 
the Ukrainian Separatists!’’, a sigh and a tear. By then they’re 
walking around like a bunch of tipplers after visit to the 
bathhouse—all clean and rosy-cheeked. They look at any 
Easterner who comes along like he was an itch louse. 

“Whatchu runnin’ for? Supposin’ we’d uv taken you fer 
bandits, what then? Supposin’ we’d uv shot you, what’d you 
uv said then?’ 

“I'd have said you were stupid!” 

“Oh, yeah? You thought you were mighty clever, till the 
Germans came along and showed you they’re smarter.” 

“Too bad they didn’t keep you on the collective farm 
longer, friend. You’d have at least learned to keep a civil 
tongue in your head.”’ 

“Keep your pity for your m-...” 

But the argument didn’t have a chance to really get going: 
the separatists began to stir and run off to the road— 
something was happening there. 

This is real good lard the Frenchman stole! And with 
warm bread (it’s still like an oven in the satchel)—de-elicio- 
us! What’s going on there? Maybe I should go take a look’?... 
Oh, so that’s what got them up off their rumps. A woman’s 
running this way, straight for the cordon. Must be from 
another village or maybe she’s from Borki but was away 
somewhere and when she saw the smoke and heard the 
shots hurried home. Women! They’re always doing things like 
that. Specially if they’ve left somebody at home. She’s making 
Straight for the cordon like a rabbit; her head’s whirling from 
side to side, her heart’s going pitter-patter and her bare feet 
are tearing along so fast a cloud of dust’s rolling along 
behind her. Is she deaf, blind? Or does she think they’re 
shooting chickens, too? She’s got an army kitbag on her back 
and a basket in her arms, besides. 

““‘Who knows, maybe the bandits loaded her down and told 
her to make it hot for you Banderans, put explosives in the 
bag and said, here, blow them up...” 

“Every Byelorussian doe’s a bandit!” 

“Tm telling you, they should give you all a cannon, 
a little one at least!” 
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‘“What’re you grinnin’ like a horse under a shaft-bow for? 
Watch out, or maybe we'll fix that neck of yours!” 

‘You wanna know what happened to the ones who’ve 
tried to fix it before?” 

‘““Who’s makin’ all the racket? Shut up!” 

It was that one, the trident with the big face that said 
that. He’s giving the orders here but he doesn’t see that 
one of his collective-farm boys—there! he did it again—has 
hidden himself behind a birch tree and is waving, signaling 
to the woman, the same kind of guy as the rest, with a trident, 
a service cap. Forget it, whiskers, the woman’s not even 
looking in your direction, her head’s turned towards the shots 
and smoke—the worst noise and screaming are coming from the 
next settlement now. There, in front of her, all she can hear 
are dogs howling but the houses are still standing untouched... 

From under a bush came a burst of machine-gun fire, 
loud and long. The woman and her kitbag were thrown in one 
direction, the basket in another. 

Twenty cartridges on one woman?! Okay, let’s see you 
scrape up the scrambled eggs there! Where’s the one who was 
signaling to her? There he is, sitting on a stump, as innocent 
as could be. But it was him all right—same noodly moustache. 
He’s sitting there studying the breech-block of his rifle. 

Tupiga, his head only slightly above his shoulder, took 
a short cut and came out where the fellow with the moustache 
was sitting. Pointing towards the settlement Tupiga asked, 
‘“‘What’s the story there? You guys finished already? So why 
didn’t you shoot the dogs? That’s part of the orders.” 

“It takes you fellers no time t’do that!” 

‘“‘So, how long does it take you all? And why were you 
flirting with the lady, pal? What if somebody’d seen you?” 

The Banderan didn’t like that. He’s even grabbed his string 
moustache with the hand that was lying on the breech-block. 
He’s frightened and I can see he’d love to get at my throat. 

‘What is it you want, katsap*? I'll show you, right now!” 

Well, Tupiga’s got a more powerful piece under his arm. 
Let’s just see who’s the best mower here. That’s better. Sit 
and rest in the shade. Yeah, but when I start to walk away 
he’ll give it to me in the back. They'll say, “That’s how 
we found him!” For bumping off an Easterner, a katsap, 
they’re forgiven seven sins. 


* A Ukrainian term of abuse for Russians.— 7r. 
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“Don’t get all worked up, friend. And don’t worry. What 
do you think, that only you’reé human? And that I’m an 
animal? I myself, if you want to know...” 

Tupiga didn’t know whether it had just slipped out or if 
he had said “I myself’ on purpose, but at that moment he 
had really wanted someone to believe, to know that he was 
not like everybody else there. If only that dunce with the 
moustache. 


It’s a tidy little settlement. Fences everywhere, benches, even 
two wells—you can see the second from this one. Tupiga 
looked down into the cool, round depth: empty except for 
water. Lived like Germans they did, these folks. By fair means 
or foul, but they lived. Others were dragged kicking and 
screaming from their farms and settlements and thrown together, 
but these folks somehow worked it so they could still live 
apart even though they’re all members of the same collective 
farm. The farm centre’s close but each settlement’s separated 
from it by a little woods. 

The gates are all standing wide open, gaping. Chickens 
are raking the sand, bathing, keeping cool in the heat and 
they couldn’t care less where all the people, their masters 
have gone. Only the dogs are howling and, Christ, there are 
a lot of them! Each one is standing at it’s own gate, in it’s 
own yard. They’re hoarse from barking, choking from howling 
so hard—makes you want to get down on all fours yourself. 
The cattle in the barns are bellowing and the way the hungry 
pigs are squealing you’d think they were being slaughtered. 
So where are the people who’re supposed to be loading them 
up, taking them away? The sun’s beating straight down and 
the shadows are short—I’m stepping on my own head. 


Tupiga halted in the middle of the street, took his bow- 
legged submachine-gun from around his neck and placed it 
in the dusty white grass. Then he unbuckled his belt, made 
heavy by cartridge pouches, round grenades and a revolver, 
and let it fall to the ground at his feet. Next he set about 
extracting himself from the heavy Russian gas-mask satchel, 
once green but now a greasy black, that was still warm from 
the heat of the round loaf. Only once he’d removed all these 
things could he peel off the itchy, damp greatcoat. The others 
had left theirs in the lorries hours ago: that’s the way 
loafers are—first hot, then cold, then hot... 
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Orphan came dashing through a gate as though a dog were 
nipping at his heels. He looked at Tupiga, waved, and dove into 
the house opposite. A moment later Dobroskok followed suit. 
Their pockets and satchels were already stuffed with something. 

Having reassumed everything, all the belts and straps, all 
the weight, Tupiga picked his greatcoat up off the ground 
with repulsion as though it were his own dead skin and slung 
it over his shoulder. Then he began to contemplate which 
house he should enter. 


Folks lived here, under their own roofs, and didn’t know 
that the most dangerous place to be these days is under your 
own roof, within your own four walls. A house is like a trap. 
It tells right where to look for you. But people are used to 
thinking that having your own four walls around you 1s a help. 
Sure, to burn! The neighbours’ dogs are barking their heads off 
but in this yard it’s quiet. And it’s quiet in the shed, too. 
A young couple must’ve lived here—hadn’t had time to get 
themselves set up yet. Or else some lonely old man. Probably 
won’t be much worth having. But it’s a tidy home—curtains 
up, flowers in the windows. Look at this, just fastened the 
door with a stick. She went to the neighbour’s and’ll be 
right back... They were told, of course, that there was a meeting 
or that documents were going to be checked. When you tell 
them they have to bring their kids along they stop believing, 
but even so they believe. And they take bread and extra 
thing with them: naturally, they’re being torn from their homes, 
maybe they’ll be taken someplace far away. Far away is 
right, there ain’t noplace farther... 

They didn’t have time to heat up the stove, there’s nothing 
interesting in the kitchen. Three rooms they’ve got, not one 
like those other folks. Not a very efficient home, given today’s 
needs. Look at all the pillows! Probably girls lived here. Katso 
missed a big opportunity. And there’s a large mirror, like 
city folks have; afterwards you and Dobroskok could’ve seen 
how the girls had decorated your faces. What’s this? Booties, 
no, just one and the other’s in the mirror. Tiny and new. But 
where’s the other one? Should have brought my wife a pair of 
these when she got pregnant. But when was that?... Nobody 
can say I abused her in any way when she got pregnant. She just 
got a cold, the flu, and then her head ... well, and she died. It 
hurt but the hurt passed. Once I was a stranger living in a 
strange place but I had somebody I could call my own and now 
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she’s gone. Maybe it’s all for the best. The most dangerous 
thing nowadays is to have your own house, walls and roof... 


He went into the dark sideroom—and they’ve got this 
room, too!—carrying the bootie on his finger in search of the 
other. They got ahold of them somewhere, the bastards! It was 
a problem finding them in the city, to say nothing of what 
it'd be like to try and get ahold of them in the village. 
Well, here’s the little guy they were set aside for! He’s hanging 
in his cradle, sleeping like he was curled up next to his 
mother. Naked, chubby, just like... Like who? And he’s collected 
all the flies: his face and hands are smeared with dried 
tears and food of some sort (so they did manage to throw 
some in there for him!). Look at all those flies! They’re 
crawling on him, tickling him and he’s wrinkling up his face 
and drawing little sob-breathes in his sleep just like an adult. 
Only he’s not asleep! He’s watching! 

Tupiga was convulsed with repulsion and even fear. The 
eyes, so unlike a child’s, were slightly open, and the eyelashes 
trembled as he looked through them. 

Pah! The heat’s making me see things. What a lousy job 
they did of hiding him. And somewhere inside they were glad 
"cause they’d saved him. But they didn’t think about the fact 
that the house is going to be burned down. He’s wide awake 
now. His eyes are open and he’s about to start bawling... 


THE FIRST SETTLEMENT: 
11 HOURS 52 MINUTES, BERLIN 
TIME 


Promise me you won’t get scared, Grisha. I’m going to 
tell you something but you mustn’t get scared. Promise? 
I’m ... ?’m dead. I’m dead, dear, sweet Grisha. But you see, 
it’s not terrible, I’m talking to you. It’s so sad, though, and 
I want to cry. If you only knew how bad I feel. But there, 
the moment’s passed. See, I’m laughing now. 

I look at my face in Mummy’s mirror, at my lips, swollen 
from kissing. Grisha’s standing behind me. He’s smiling, too. 
He’s placed his hands on my shoulders. We’re man and wife 
now, everything’s already happened. How strange and nice it 
is to know that, to know that there’s nothing more to come. 

I’m dead, Grisha, but it’s not terrible at all. See how good 
we have it, how peaceful it is here... 
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Only I feel sorry for Grisha. That stubborn, boyish neck 
and that soldier-like shaved head are so funny and touching. 
But no, why did he cut all his hair off like that? He’ll be 
arrested and shipped off to a camp! Why did he do that? 
Pil hide, hide him inside myself and carry him around in me 
and then Ill hear how warm and safe my funny little 
impatient boy is. I’ve woken up, I’m lying in bed. Here I am, 
all of me, right down to my toes, way down there under the 
covers, it’s all me. It feels delightful and shameful, as if I was 
Spying On someone or someone was spying on me. I’ve got 
my arms crossed and nestled up under my chin like a child—I 
often wake up like that, and have ever since I was a little 
girl and before... ““You were curled up like that when you 
were in me,” Mummy laughs, “you were quiet and pensive 
even then.” I hear her voice but I can’t see her. There’s 
nothing surprising about that, though. She and Grisha and 
I ... we’re all here... Yes, I remember that, I remember how 
warm and safe I felt, and how close and familiar the beat 
of Mummy’s heart was. When I was little I would try to lie 
along her left side and, clinging warmly to her, I would 
listen to her heart while it asked me, as if I was still there, 
“How’s my girl? How’s my girl?” I feel good, I’ve woken 
up, but not all of me: just one prickling arm and my 
shamefully parted legs. I pull the covers up and, holding 
them in the air, raise and lower my knees several times. 
An impudent breeze flows over my dark nipples, tummy and 
knees—take that, you naughty, shameless... Through the screen 
a yellow square of light shines, which means this is the 
kitchen. For some reason I’m sleeping in the kitchen. And 
there’s the brown cupboard, and the stove with its patches 
of grime and the pails of bad potatoes that give off that 
sour smell. The sour smell of love, the sour smell... How 
Grisha laughed, happy the way men are, when I told him 
what the lady doctor’d said, that everything was fine, that 
I was completely-completely healthy: ‘““You’re a normal, moist 
woman...” We feel a little awkward looking into each other’s 
eyes when the morning light mixes with our nighttime smell, 
and that’s why I’m alone now. What’s surprising about that? 
It’s morning now and so I’m alone. Lord, why have I been 
cursed with these pimples on my legs and thighs, hard, like 
pieces of grain. He feels them—I’m the only one who’s got 
them, no one else has them, just me! He strokes them, oh, 
so carefully as though he’s caressing them but I know he’s 
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really doing it to convince himself that I’ve got them, that 
they’re still there and he doesn’t like it, but he’s not the kind 
to say so. Mummy, my girlfriends—I made a point of looking 
when we were at the river—their skin’s smooth and soft. But 
I’m ugly. Poor, poor Grisha! Oh, I’m so unhappy, and I need 
to cry. ‘““You need to cry, cry more—you’ll feel better...” Those 
women and the black cloth draped over the mirror again, 
and they’re telling me in unison to cry. And something is 
knocking, knocking outside, it wants to come in. “I’m going 
to take it away now and you'll see everything.” Grisha wants 
to pull, to rip the black cloth away from the mirror. “Don’t, 
Grisha! Please! I don’t want to, I’m scared to look...” 


THE THIRD SETTLEMENT 


Aha! There they are. That’s where everybody is. In the 
biggest and newest building of the lot. As a rule it is done 
in the best building where even before the war people were in 
the habit of gathering: schools, clubs, churches. The folks 
here probably liked to get together in this home for parties. 
And the yard’s big. The windows have been blown out, frames 
and all. Even from this far away I can smell saltpetre and 
blood. They’ve been amusing themselves with grenades, ob- 
viously. Phew, what a sour smell! And laughter. They’re sitting 
in the house, chatting to kill time, their work lying there for 
everybody to see, of course. If the bosses sweep down on 
them they'll say, why, here’s our work, just got done. Exceeded 
the target! At first I kind of had to sit there, too, like 
something inside me was making me. I had to see how people 
had fallen, whether they lay spread or curled up, or sat up 
like they were still alive, I had to have a smoke and listen 
to stories like around a campfire. But not anymore! That 
stuffs just for newcomers and loafers! 

I'll just stay out here in the yard for a while. Look at 
how these Banderans go about collecting stuff to take back! 
They’ve just got to set themselves apart when it comes to 
this, too. Do everything like the Germans do. All sorts of 
junk and women’s things are piled on benches, in the grass 
by the fence; they’ve even hung up the better stuff. The 
trophies aren’t smeared with blood but they’re covered in snot. 
After all, who’s going to undress for you voluntarily, without 
screams and tears? There he is, the little tyke. They’ve taken 
the icons out of the houses, these men of God, and put them 
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on the clothes piles... He’s hidden himself in the Virgin’s arms; 
‘cause I thought, now where’d I seen him before? Chubby 
little hands he’s got and fat, creased legs, and he watches 
you through those half-closed eyes of his just like an adult! 


There’s Dobroskok’s half-happy, half-scared red mug peeping 
out into the entrance hall. Those two are already here, then. 
And there’s Orphan’s stupid voice, screeching away. 

“Achtung! Tupiga’s coming!” 

““At ease, you’re a private yourself!” 

“Look, another katsap’s shown up!” 

. To these Banderans all Easterners are katsaps and Muscov- 
lans. 

Orphan’s thrilled to see me. Thinks maybe now he can get 
a fight going, the jackass. 

“A katsap, but he’ll give your Knap a hundred point 
handicap! With Tupiga it’s one burst of fire and, ‘Dobroskok, 
hand me a new disk!’, and one disk is half a village. Finishes 
with a flourish and signs his initials. Why, he’d have taken 
care of all these folks here...” 

They want to sit here breathing in saltpetre and this sour 
stench! Stunned ’em with grenades like fish; even the ceiling’s 
red and there’s noplace to walk without wading in it. The 
whole crew’s sitting on that bench over there, all in a row, 
with their legs drawn up like cats in the rain. Lakusta’s section. 
That Romanian with the big snoot thrashes his warriors just 
for the fun of it. You could use that nose of his for a 
plough and he’s got the eyes of the crookedest Gypsy. Orphan 
christened Lakusta’s men: “sock me in the face’. He came 
in for it himself when he was with Lakusta in the beginning. 
Two crooks collided head on. But the Banderans act like 
they’re proud to be slapped by their commander. Everything 
they’ve got, everything ‘Western’ is a cut above—their sense 
of discipline, their chaplain, their trident and their “respect 
for their elders’’! 

‘“‘So, how come you upstanding young collective farmers’’— 
they love being called that!—“have parked yourselves on that 
bench? Like you’d all got an interview with the prosecutor.” 

‘You wanna join them, katsap?” 

The look he gave me with those big black gimlet Gypsy 
eyes of his—you’d think I don’t have a toy of my own, one 
that makes a bigger bang. He’s considered a Ukrainian but 
actually he’s from Romania and I’d bet anything he’s a Gypsy. 
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How else did he manage to escape when their camps were 
cleared out in Forty-One? 

“I brought you Orphan to lend you a hand—maybe you'd 
like to take him back? But you all coped with the job here 
on your own—with God’s help...” 

“Leave our God alone, you Moscow ox!” 

That was Knap, Lakusta’s submachine-gunner, who let his 
opinion be known. He’s been shortened, too, like Dobroskok, 
only at the other end—Dobroskok got his legs driven up his 
butt and this one had his head driven in between his should- 
ers. He looks like an unsinged hedgehog and that penetrating 
stare of his—oh, I’m so frightened. Come on, now what can 
you do with that Czech BB gun of yours except scare the 
sparrows’... 

“The Muscovites didn’t give you quite enough learnin’, | 
guess. Maybe we can...”’ 

“Knappy, Knappy! You think the German don’t need folks 
with education, too? All your learning amounts to is _ twist- 
ing oxen tails. And look at Muravyov—he used to be a 
lieutenant and now he’s a commander, too. Or take Lakusta: 
he studied, most likely, and now he’s teaching you—by the 
napes of your necks.” 

They sure as hell didn’t like that! Maybe it wouldn’t hurt 
to stand a little closer to the “meisters”, just in case. Each 
German section has its Germans, its “‘meisters’’. This one’s got 
two. Hunchbacked Kurt and his brother Franz. They’ve perched 
themselves in one of the blown-out windows, where the air’s 
fresher, and are looking over some pictures that belonged to 
the family that lived here. Guess they find ’em interesting: 
they’re saying something in their own lingo, German, and 
laughing. Lakusta’s Germans are famous in the battalion: say 
“Jolly Franz” and everybody knows who youre talking about. 
On top of everything else Franz speaks Russian. They’re twins, 
Kurt and Franz, though the devil must have run his forked 
tail off trying to make a pair out of those two. If you were 
to wipe that everlasting smile off Franz’s face and get rid 
of Kurt’s cross-eyed nastiness (not only is he hunchbacked, 
he’s cross-eyed, too)—well, maybe they’d look alike then. Both 
of them are thin and have black hair. Franz loves making 
fun of Kurt: “That’s not Kurt’s hump, it’s mine. You see, it 
was a tight squeeze in there and we kept pushing each other. 
So I did that.” And then he roars with laughter. He’s just as 
big a windbag as Orphan. He’ll walk up to you and say 
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something like, “So when are you going to plug the meister?” 
And point first at your gun and then at the back of his 
head and say, “Pow! Pow!” 

One time he spied a couple of teenage village twins. The 
way he went on you'd have thought they were his own 
people. He led them all around the village, showed them off 
to everybody, stood them up next to himself and Kurt— 
amused himself like a kid. Then he got an idea. He put one 
behind the other—“A sandwich!” he announced—and killed 
them with one shot from his rifle. Then he laughed and said, 
“Pow! No more Franz! No more Kurt!” 


Outside, on the street, a clattering arose as though horses 
were being driven past. Orphan was the first to guess what 
it was: 

“Oh, that’s Byely and his Zug.* Take a lesson from him, 
Knap. That man’s going to command a company now.” 

‘You all call a platoon a company and think that Muscov- 
ian of yours is going to turn the world upside down!” 


From the 1974 testimony of G. G. Lakusta and I. V. Spivak: 

Spivak: As section commander Lakusta behaved brutally. 
He beat people up on quite a few occasions. One time I was 
standing at my post and he came up and punched me in the ear! 

Lakusta: Have him tell you why! He left his post and 
went to look for moonshine. And I was supposed to sit and 
drink with Orphan (everyone called him that for his dopiness)! 
What do you make of that? After the war, in Donetsk, I didn’t 
let the drunks in my work-team, my carpenters, get away with 
that, either. How else can you keep those guys in line? 


From the last words, appeals for reduction in sentence and 
petitions for pardon of former punitive squad members Fedo- 
renko, Golchenko, Vertelnikov, Gontar, Funk, Medvedev, Yakovlev, 
Lappo, Osmakov, Sulzhenko, Trofimov, Vorobei, Kolbasin and 
Muravyov: 

“After the war I laboured honestly to the behefit of society 
for 26 years. I would like to request that my wife be left half 
of the money in our savings account.” 

“I hoped that everything would be better once | left the 
German camp. However, after participating in my first punitive 
expeditions I realised that ['d become 4a traitor. The former 
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commanders did not succeed in organising people like me and 
I could not bring myself to attempt an escape.” 

“Before my arrest I supported eight children, but I told 
neither them nor my wife about the crimes I had committed 
as it was horrible to talk about them.” 

“It cannot be disputed that in the time I served in the 
Nazi police I killed about five people. I was awarded a German 
medal, but I got rid of it immediately. The Germans did not 
know that I was a Party member.” 

“Citizen Judges! I come from a working-class family and 
started working at an early age... I ask the court to take my 
repentance into consideration and preserve my life.” 

“After the arrival of the Soviet Army I fought against the 
Germans. I have also worked for 20 years.” 

“I have never been reprimanded; on the contrary, I have 
received six citations and was elected a member of the electoral 
commission.” 

‘Another Golchenko stands before the court today, a Golchenko 
who sincerely regrets and has acquired a profound understanding 
of the full gravity of the crimes he committed and whose idea 
is just tremendous work for the good of the people.” 

“The sentence handed down against me_ cannot be 
carried out and is subject to commutation on the following 
grounds...” 

“I served my sentence in the North. I have laboured hon- 
estly...” 

‘“T wouldn’t wish it on anyone. It is better to die than to be 
a traitor. I ask the court to take into consideration my 
advanced age and the medal For Valor in Labor I was awarded. 
I have been conferred the title Member of the Communist 
Labour Work-Team.” 

“The court’s decision states that I was awarded four German 
awards; in actual fact I only had three...” 

“J tried not to stand out among the members of the police 
force. 

“I will regard any sentence, even the heaviest, as my due.” 

‘“‘When collectivisation began I was among the first to join 
a collective farm. In the first elections, in 1937, I was elected 
to public office...” 

“Tam not guilty, the war is. If there had not been a war 
I would not have been taken prisoner and I would not be in 
the dock today.” 

‘““As for our leader-colleagues, our commanders, not one of 
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them served time for crimes against Soviet citizens and they 
were at liberty until 1968. I would like to thank our Soviet 
investigative authorities for their sensitivity in not allowing them 
to escape Soviet justice, either.” 

“I do not attempt to defend myself as I have always felt 
that I was a villain and scoundrel... Nevertheless I would like 
to say that we are not now the people we were 30 years ago 
and therefore the question arises: Whom will you condemn to 
death by firing squad—the men we were 30 years ago, or the 
men who have over the course of more than 25 years honestly 
laboured to the benefit of our whole society, who have at the 
present time children and even grandchildren?!” 

A letter to the court from the mother of a former member 
of a punitive squad: 

“I am an old, sick woman. Asa mother I ask you to 
pardon my son. It is difficult for me to find the words to 
say, but my son deserves leniency. I know he deeply regrets 
what he did and repents.” : 

“In Forty-One I was 35 years old. I betrayed my country 
and went to. serve the enemy in my ignorance and low level of 
awareness. The reason I took this step was that people were 
dying all the time in the POW camp, conditions there were 
very bad. Naturally, I do not regard myself as a human being 
now. Why did I become a murderer? I had no other choice. 
Once you went over to them you had to do everything they told 
you to... If my family had been led to the pit and I had been 
ordered to shoot them then, naturally, I would have had to do it.” 

‘““My re-education began long before my arrest. Therefore, 
I am not in need of such a lengthy term.” 

“‘In addition, I ask the court to take into consideration the 
fact that my wife was at the front for the duration of the war.” 


I wonder how the little tyke’s doing? When Byely’s platoon 
went through the village you could see men running in and 
out of the houses. Did anything happen to him? Or 1s he 
sitting there, playing with his bootie?... He’s a gloomy man, 
that Siberian, Byely—always looks like he’s sick. And actually 
he’s strong as an ox! Is the little tyke asleep or is he 
crying, calling? Cry loud enough and the Germans or Bande- 
rans’Il pay you a visit. No, everything’s quiet. Aha, alive! 
He’s sitting there in his cradle and gurgling away. Like in 
a day nursery. He’s done his howling, and now he’s blowing 
bubbles. The flies, look at all the flies on him! (Tupiga even 
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rubbed his cheek as though drying tears were pulling at his skin 
and tickling it.) The sun’s in his eyes, he can’t see who’s 
come in, but he’s heard me and any second now he’s going 
to start howling again. He’s raising his hands to his dirty 
face and the cradle’s beginning to rock... 


Tupiga tried not to block the rays of the sun streaming 
into the room: he did not want to be seen. But his footsteps 
were heard and the naked, chubby child, tormented by the 
sun, flies and terror, began to scream, loud enough to be heard 
at the other end of the village. Tupiga retreated to the 
threshold like a trapped man. The submachine-gun straightened 
itself and tugged at Tupiga’s neck, reminding him that it was 
there, ready to go to work, but the rocking cradle was so 
light... Somehow it was horrible to think of using the subma- 
chine-gun on it. The cool revolver roughly grasped his fingers, 
pressed itself into his palm and yanked his arm up level to 
his face. Then jerked as if it were alive—once, twice... 

Tupiga was moving towards the door when suddenly he 
caught sight of himself—his head sunk to his shoulder, his 
hulking form saddled up with a submachine-gun, fright on his 
face and a revolver in his hand. Behind him the cradle rocked; 
he could see it without turning. And he could see fiery jets 
splashing on the sun-bleached floor. He struck out at all of 
that with his revolver (and with the bones of his fingers—it 
hurt!); with a tinkling of glass the mirror on the wardrobe 
door was blinded. Tupiga spoke and he heard how strange 
his voice sounded, as though it came from somewhere in the 
future: “I felt sorry for the little tyke! He would have been 
burned alive.” 


BETWEEN THE THIRD 
AND FOURTH SETTLEMENTS 


Nikolai Afanasyevich Byely, born 1920. Russian by na- 
tionality, a resident of the village of Bakhchevka, Krasnoyarsk 
district, Krasnoyarsk region, graduate of a forestry school. 


What Byely, the commander of the platoon that was being 
re-formed into the new, “‘Russian” company, needed, why he 
was so gloomy, why he looked so sick and why he was just 
plain angry that day—the only person in the whole world who 
knew the answers to those questions was Surov. He tried to 
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march alongside Byely. Fate had placed them side by side 
almost continually ever since the beginning of the war: you 
could say they’d come out of the same pot of prison camp 
soup. Each knew everything about the other. Before, being 
close to the platoon leader, whom even the company com- 
mander, the Ukrainian Hauptscharfithrer, Melnichenko, reckoned 
with though he despised him, and whom the German, Zimmer- 
mann, openly respected—before, the special closeness he and 
this man had shared had warmed Surov and given him 
confidence. Now it frightened him. Something had happened, 
was going on with Byely. They needed to talk, like before, 
to discuss matters, clarify their plans, but Nikolai’s hostile eyes, 
that had taken on a strange sort of red hue, pushed him 
farther and farther away, did not allow him to approach. 

They were walking almost side by side, but emnity was 
marching between them. 

Byely looked out of the corner of his eye at his four- 
eyed companion, his “‘ksiadz’’*, his “political instructor’? and 
anger moved inside him like a hangover, like a feeling of 
nausea. Christ, how squeaky clean and rosy-cheeked we are! 
Gotten himself a pair of German glasses, gold-rimmed ones, 
and they make our spick-and-span young PI shine even more. 
And why not? While Byely’s doing the dirty work you can 
smarten yourself up as much as you please. Byely’s a goner, 
he’s got nothing to lose but you can still use him to wipe 
yourself clean with in the end. Well, we'll see about that, my 
friend! Pussy senses whose lard she’s eaten. Just cast a glance 
in his direction and even though his gold-rimmed eyes wear 
a hurt expression they still heartily proclaim that nothing’s 
changed. He’s here, your clear conscience is with you and 
everything’s going the way it should be! It went and went and 
now it’s here—that’s the story, comrade ksiadz! This is just 
the right moment to stop this music. You turned out to be 
short of guts. And so did I, what’s the point of hiding it? 
We’re smeared with the same muck, there’s no pretending 
differently, my dear ksiadz... He really does look an awful lot 
like the one who was sent to the timber enterprise after 
Thirty-Nine. He wore a dirty, frayed pea-jacket, and a pair 
of gold-rimmed glasses like those. All the time it was, ““Moze 
pan bedzie taskaw!”** That, and those prayers of his he 


* A Roman Catholic priest (Polish).— 7r. 
** Please be so kind, Sir! (Polish).— 7r. 
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kept whispering over and over. 

And this one! In German things down to his drawers, up 
to his ears in muck but he just can’t forget who he once was. 

There he is, marching along, my fellow-traveller and agita- 
tor. It’s all over, your Holiness, we’re done for. 

You, too, not just me. 

Surov glanced anxiously at his Scharfiihrer and former 
friend. No, that’s right, it’s already been announced, he’s not 
just a “Schar” any more, but a “Hauptschar’’, the command- 
er of the new, “Russian”, company that’s being formed. 
That’s the key to the whole riddle, that’s what it all comes 
down to! Apparently the new Hauptscharfuhrer’s decided to go 
completely over to the German side. And he’ll blame it all on 
the incident with the partisan scout. And on me. Of course, 
it’s my fault that it didn’t work out, didn’t turn out like we’d 
planned, it’s my fault we didn’t manage to slip off into the 
forest this time either. No, it didn’t work out, but what’s 
the point of crying over spilled milk? And, I agree, it’s real 
bad about that lad, the partisan scout. But you didn’t waste 
much time feeling sorry for him, you got a “hauptschar- 
fiihrer” as consolation. Yes, you got your reward for that 
operation. For capturing a partisan. It was Byely who was 
promoted, not Surov, so you can stop looking at me like that! 

He’s simply decided to make himself a German career, so 
naturally he doesn’t have any use for me any more. I don’t 
think he’ll give me away: he’d be afraid that they’d beat more 
out of me than was desirable. No, something simpler: a burst 
of submachine-gun fire in the back during an encounter and 
they'll bury “‘the foreigner Konstantin Viktorovich Surov’’ with 
a German salute. And I'll remain a traitor and German 
stooge for all time. Only Byely will know that I wasn’t 
a traitor and wasn’t an executioner. That’s one more irony, 
the bitterest of them all! 

Surov and Byely had known one another in the army but 
it was prison camp that had forged their bond. Both were 
former commanders; Sergeant-Major Surov had, in addition, 
completed political courses in Smolensk in May of Forty-One. 
Back then all the courses were intensive—the Army was short 
of commanders and political personnel. Near Rogachev his 
regiment had been encircled. During the initial days of captiv- 
ity the Germans stood the Jews and everybody with a star on 
his sleeve in front of the ranks and shot them. Surov hadn’t 
kept his star; he’d left it in the forest along with his 
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soldier’s blouse. But he’d kept his convictions, naturally. And 
his life, which he thought he might still have some use for. 
Nobody gave him away, even though many of the other 
prisoners knew the junior PI by sight. Which meant they 
approved of what he’d-done. Placing yourself like a fool in 
front of a firing squad wasn’t the wisest, the best thing 
to do. Even though some had done just that. The older ones, 
all right; but also the fellows his age who were lieutenants 
like he was: they’d wanted to show what kind of stuff they 
were made of and all they’d shown was their illiteracy! Po- 
litical and military! 

It was no accident that Byely had been drawn to him in 
the camp in Bobruisk. He’d sensed the firmness of Surov’s 
convictions. It’s when there are plenty of calories to be had 
that people like Byely take everything in stride. Jolly types who 
wear their hearts on their sleeves, athletes. But they’re the ones 
hunger catches up with first and breaks. The weak, puny 
ones are still holding on when the men so recently oxen gaze 
about with dull astonishment and misery and quietly lose 
their minds. The Bobruisk camp, the fortress! Nothing sur- 
prised or scared the people who had come out of there alive 
with their sanity intact. But the one thing you never did get 
used to was human ingratitude and stupidity. Well, apparently 
on top of everything else Surov had to see himself betrayed 
by the friend he’d buoyed up when the going got tough, 
whose hopes he’d kept alive. What could you expect, in times 
like these... 

Byely remembered the same events, but differently. 

When Nikolai Byely saved himself from the desperation 
and dull horror of starvation by agreeing to become a 
“volunteer’”—to guard the walking skeletons in the camp and 
accompany the lorries and carts that took the corpses to the 
ditches where they were dumped—he did not forget Surov. 
No, he’d done what he could to ‘feed his comrade-in-arms. 
That was when it had gotten started, although it wasn’t 
finally formulated until much later. Surov wasn’t up to formu- 
lations and plans then: he was reeling from starvation diarrhoea. 
And Byely couldn’t have come up with it on his own. But 
the situation already existed, had already taken shape: Byely 
was now the enemy of his own people in their eyes while 
Surov retained his identity and had the right, would be able 
to explain to the proper persons whose side Byely actually 
was on and what had been in his head and his heart when 
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he took up a German rifle. Surov could explain that Byely 
had, moreover, risked his own neck, done everything he could 
to feed his brother-in-arms, to save his commander. He would 
leave bread or sausage in a special place behind the lavatory 
or drop it on the ground as he walked along—he’d found 
various ways. But after the fire in the fortress and the massacre 
of the prisoners in the Bobruisk camp Byely’s detachment 
had been transferred to Mogilev. And there they met again. 
Suddenly Surov appeared in the Mogilev barracks wearing 
the same volunteer’s uniform as Byely. There was nothing to 
say, they just grinned sardonically at one another. Prisoners 
kept coming in from the East as though a monstrous set of 
pumps was dredging up more and more debris and spewing 
it out in enormous camps, filling up old barracks, snow- 
covered ravines surrounded by barbed wire or just sections 
of fields pitted with terrifying burrows... What significance did 
the two of them, their fate, names, uniforms and feelings 
have at a time like this? They grinned sardonically and parted. 
At first they were assigned to a police unit. Their uniforms 
weren’t even German, but had some kind of red tabs on them; 
people said they were Lithuanian. This unit guarded timber- 
yards on the right bank of the Dnieper. But the spring saw 
the arrival from Poland somewhere of Dirlewanger’s ‘“‘special 
battalion’, actually a force slightly larger than a company. 
Once it was in place Dirlewanger set about enlarging it, first 
by adding the Volksdeutscher, Bartschke, and his men, which 
had been run out of Klichev—in other words, local polizei. 
Then he started in on the “‘volunteers’’, giving no consideration. 
to whether they were Ukrainian, Russian or Tatar. Others 
still took that into account but Dirlewanger didn’t seem to 
care. There was talk of combating the partisans and Byely 
even congratulated himself—it fit in so nicely with his cal- 
culations, his plans to get in contact with the partisans, shoot 
the Germans in his section and lead it into the forest. He 
was glad he’d been made commander of the section. Before 
this turn of events he’d gotten Surov assigned to him and 
they had discussed more than once how they would win the 
“‘volunteers’’ over and lead them away to the partisans. 

So that’s how they ended up in Dirlewanger’s battalion, with 
one plan between the two of them. And one ID. Because 
although Surov had gotten rid of his soldier’s blouse, he’d 
kept his commander’s ID and it was now sewn into the German 
cloth of his uniform. Everything had been planned so well, 
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so cleverly. All they had to do was to wait for the right 
moment. Surov had tried to be especially smart: he’d cau- 
tioned that they had to get their bearings, to zero in on the 
target without taking any risks! Idiots that they were they 
hadn’t thought that Dirlewanger had cunning to match theirs 
or a plan in no way inferior to their own. Now Byely knew: 
he’d found out. 

As though guessing his commander’s unkind thoughts and 
recollections, Surov also cast his thoughts back. And recalled 
what Byely had blurted out when they brought the wounded 
scout to the Pechersk barracks. How many times had they 
gotten set to escape into the forest! And then, instead of 
doing it, they’d captured a partisan! “Where’ve you got it 
sewn, ksiadz? Haven’t lost it, have you? Well, now you can 
definitely get rid of it!’’ Christ, what a word he’d come up with: 
ksiadz! A scapegoat—that’s what he needed. Surov’s to blame 
for everything! Did J make you join the “‘volunteers’’? 

But it wasn’t like that in the beginning. Then we under- 
stood one another. Even though Byely had the title scharfuhrer 
he wasn’t the one making the decisions. He listened to my 
advice. If he hadn’t he’d have been done for long ago. Just 
think of how many brave men have been caught, and anyway, 
you can get hung for less than that—the Germans do it at 
a moment’s notice. The battalion lugs special gallows along 
with it everywhere it goes. They’ve been christened the “wid- 
ow’, but she isn’t lonely. Almost every week someone in 
the battalion is nabbed, and afterwards, when he’s brought 
up out of the cellar, his face is so blue and swollen you 
can’t tell who it is, Petrov or Ivanov. It’s like one man 
keeps marrying that terrible “widow”. So you take care if 
you’re not dumb and don’t want to blow everything. I saved 
the louse and, can you believe it, he doesn’t want to go over 
to the partisans any more! Why should he if he’s a haupt- 
scharfuhrer now, if they’re giving him a company? I’m all 
that’s standing in his way, so he’s trying to figure out how 
to get rid of me. That’s why he’s getting himself more and 
more worked up. The scout’s only an excuse... 

Just look at my ksiadz! At that hurt, pious expression 
on his face. Even now he considers himself clean. Thinks the 
partisans will look at him just as kindly. I tried. I saw 
to it that not one drop fell on him, so that at least he 
would. not be spattered. But he got to like being carried 
around and didn’t want to get down when the time came to 
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act. When was ‘that? A long time ago. After Kasplya—how 
strange that the first village was named Kasplya, almost 
Kaplya.* That one drop can never ever be washed out, to 
say nothing of... No Surovs can help, They can’t scrape it off, 
squeeze it out or dry it out! Everything began there. In the 
first village. Over the first pit. After that it was all just pathetic 
anxiety and self-deception. Dirlewanger knows what he’s about. 
You’re not the first one he’s ever had. We were driving 
along like we were on our way to a regular operation, “to 
go after Stalinist bandits”. And again Surov and I were whis- 
pering like schoolboys: maybe this time we’d get lucky, pull 
it off. If we couldn’t take the whole section to the partisans 
then maybe the two of us could escape? Probably not even 
Dirlewanger had heard of Kasplya until our lorries pulled 
into it. Later on, when he was drunk, Melnichenko let it 
out that he was the one who’d fired on the battalion, he 
and three other “partisans”? like him. Dirlewanger calls that 
tickling the bull’s nose. He’s pulled the same trick more than 
once since then. If real partisans don’t conveniently get things 
going he sends a small group ahead, or off to the side, and 
soon ‘“‘bandit shots” are heard coming from there. That day 
not even the commanders knew about this little device. Eve- 
rybody reformed, deployed in proper fashion, like at the 
front, and attacked the “partisan village’. It immediately 
burst into flames under the barrage of shells and tracer bullets. 

What had happened next, what they’d done in that Kasplya 
Byely was afraid to recall, even in his dreams, for when he 
did the anguish and horror of it all woke him right up no 
matter how much schnapps he’d knocked back that evening. 
Surov had also participated (what else could you call it?), 
although not as Byely had. And, apparently, that was what 
had given him the clever idea with which he’d ensnared 
Byely so splendidly and led him around by the nose for three 
months. Surov hadn’t shot, hadn’t killed anybody, he’d been 
in the cordon—so let it stay that way. Somebody should remain 
clean, at any price, and all the more appropriate that it be 
Surov since he was the one who had you-know-what sewn 
into his clothes. He’d be able to prove his friend’s innocence 
to the partisans. He’d explain what Byely’s frame of mind 
had been, how, what and why. But for that to be possible 
Surov had to be kept unsullied. He had to be shielded from 
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the least little drop. A saint had turned up in the bordello! 
Honestly, what a snow job he’d done on both of them! 
Talked Byely and himself into believing they could wipe away 
that much blood with a handkerchief. But Surov’s confidence 
had been infectuous. Besides, it was terrifying to face up to 
the fact that there was no way out and never would be. 
Time and time again Surov had dragged Byely off into 
a field or dark corner and beguiled him like a young girl. 
He had even let Byely feel what he had sewn in there... 
Byely could just hit himself—over and over again. And Surov 
really did believe that they had different destinies: Byely’s was 
to be up to his elbows in gore while his was to sit it out 
on Byely’s shoulders, on his back. Legs drawn up. Byely put 
him on the sick-list, assigned him KP duty, stuck him in the 
cordon—anything to keep him from spilling innocent blood. 
Anything to keep him clean for the crucial day. But when 
that day came he didn’t want to get down. 

And why should he have: he’s ready to sit there with his 
paws drawn up to the end of the war! After all, who knows 
what kind of reception we’d get in the forest, how they’d 
look upon his ID. And will they believe that someone could 
leave a bordello pure? Maybe the ID is what they would find 
hardest to forgive: a disgrace to the service! Don’t look at 
me, I know all your clever little thoughts before you even 
think them. Just wait, I'll show you! All right, the two of 
us are getting exactly what we deserve, but we ruined that 
lad’s life, and what a lad! He believed us prostitutes, wanted 
to save us and we turned him over to the Germans. Like 
a bound sheep. And now we'll start all over again, whispering 
about how cleverly we'll make our escape, and what kind of 
reception we'll get and how we'll explain everything to them... 

And it’s true—an opportunity appeared, we had one! It 
was Orphan who started the whole thing. That racketeer ran 
to Byely—Byely being the first person he bumped into—and 
choking with pride and excitement blurted out that some 
Katya from a nearby farmstead had put him on the track of 
the partisans. The young thing he’d gone to see several times 
who “stuck” to him “like flypaper” (she’d pitied the heel, 
believed his orphanage snivel!), well, she’d blabbed that her 
uncle could take him into the forest, to the partisans. Him, 
and any of the other guys, if they were all right. To get on 
her good side Orphan’d naturally inundated her with tales of 
the woe and suffering his service with the enemy brought him. 
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The fool didn’t realise he’d be hung along with his Katya and 
the partisans. After all, he’d gone off to that partisan farm 
without telling the Germans, his superiors, with who knew 
what intentions. The “widow” would pet him like Katya never 
had. 

That’s how Byely had explained the situation, and Orphan 
got cold feet right away. Byely would take care of everything; 
Orphan was simply not to breathe a word about it to anyone. 
They had to act—and fast! He took Surov out into the 
sidestreets of Mogilev and explained what a wonderful chance 
they’d lucked into, maybe their last. Get together all the 
reliable men you’ve got, he’d said, the ones you talked 
around, that you’ve kept your eye on. You said you had 
some—first three, later five. That’s enough if they’re reliable. 
With their help we can take over the whole platoon, if we 
really set our minds to it. With this sort of thing it’s important 
that the others think there are more of you. A _ Strange 
field, woods, the Germans are far away, each one will think 
that he’s the only one who’s not in the know, that every- 
body’s already made up their minds, that it was all agreed 
to a long time ago. As for the “meisters’, they’re no 
problem. Start with them: we’ll arrange our people, the re- 
liable men 1n such a way that we can drop them all at once!... 

Surov heard Byely out .and then, blushing like a girl, 
admitted that it was, how should he put it, not quite true 
about those five reliable men. You see, he had his doubts. 
He’d spoken with one and then another but it all amounted 
more to winks and nudges than anything else: he’d never come. 
right out and said the crucial words. Because it was so risky, 
and why should he stick his neck out? It wasn’t dripping 
on him. 

And he set about reviling everybody Byely wanted to 
appeal to for help, calling them traitors and gory dogs. Byely 
knew quite well that they were gory and they were dogs. But 
who, he’d said, are we?! Give me at least one person, at 
least two, three! Something to grab onto and when we’re 
there [Pll make the bastards do it! They'll do everything 
we need them to do and they won’t even realise how and 
when they did it... 

But in the end he’d had to come back down to earth. 
What was the point of going on about Surov’s three or five 
men if you had to agitate the agitator? He had such a supply of 
convincing arguments against the idea and he was so sure that 
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a real opportunity, an even better one, would come along. 
Why, it was just around the corner! Damn talker! He was so 
cautious, took such good care of himself like he was the damn 
standard. All he knew how to do was walk arm in arm with 
Byely through the sidestreets of Mogilev, spin pleasant yarns and 
let him feel every once in a while what he had sewn in there. 
Just so Byely wouldn’t lose heart, so he wouldn’t get away. 
Surov was sitting pretty, what else did he need?! It wasn’t 
squelching under his feet or dripping on his head... 

Even so, Surov hadn’t managed to wriggle out of it that 
time. Surov realised that the Scharfiihrer wasn’t backing down 
this time, that he couldn’t take any more. So after some 
hemming and hawing Surov came up with the names of five men. 
He would have another go at each of them, without revealing 
anything specific. It would be safer, of course, if the two 
of them just slipped away without even trying to take the 
platoon with them or rout it. Surov leaned towards that—if 
it was impossible to wait any longer! He knew, he knew, the 
louse, that Byely would not be able to bring himself to do 
that. To go to the partisans—with what? With arms in gore up 
to the elbows and expect that this padre with his gold-rimmed 
glasses would defend him, vindicate him, when the padre 
himself deserved to be hung from an aspen? But a platoon, 
guns, shot “meisters’”—that was a different story. That would 
carry some weight with the partisans. 

Surov wriggled and writhed and did everything he could 
to show he didn’t think it would work, that it was a risky 
undertaking and he wouldn’t answer for the consequences. It 
didn’t matter to Byely, he was staking everything. And any- 
way, it would all be clearer when they were actually there. 
“That’s it, fellows,” they’d say, ‘“‘enough bathing in other folks’ 
blood. Time to pay with your own...” 

But, as things turned out, the German, Zimmermann, knew 
about the farmstead and about Orphan’s amorous adventures, 
too, and it was just lucky that he found out before Melinichenko 
or Dirlewanger did. He summoned Byely, his Russian assistant 
and double, and asked, “What do you say? Shall we go for 
the bear?” There was no place to retreat. Byely could only 
hope that the little bespectacled Zimmermann’s Napoleonic ways 
would save the day. And Zimmermann had, in fact, taken 
complete responsibility for the operation, assuring his German 
superiors that one platoon would be enough to do the job. 
Just as Byely had imperceptively suggested. The intelligent 
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Hauptscharfiihrer, Zimmermann, a former schoolteacher, trusted 
his Russian double sufficiently. And respected him. Maybe 
for the height Zimmermann lacked. He especially respected 
Byely when he was drunk. Then he was even garrulous. (His 
Russian was a family heritage—his progenitors were from the 
Baltic area.) ‘““You’re a good guy, Byely. It’s even too bad 
you’re not a German!” The evening before the operation he’d 
been especially frank. “But the children, why the children?” 
Byely had asked, right out. Before that Zimmermann had 
grieved long and tediously over how such poor, uncivilised people 
lived on such good, fertile land. “This place will be a para- 
dise! That’s what the Fiihrer said when he saw those tiny 
villages without roads that have all those children and eve- 
rything, oh dear, with such healthy white teeth!” “I don’t re- 
member the Fiihrer visiting Byelorussia. ‘Byelorussia? I’m talking 
about the Ukraine. You’re not a Ukrainian so I can be honest 
with you. They’re the ones who worry us most of all. There 
are too many of them, those Ukrainians. And the land they 
live on is the best in Europe. So they’ll go to the Reich and 
in their place we’ll...””» Zimmermann even laughed at the thought 
of those “passing shipments”. His Himmleresque pince-nez 
simply gleamed with pleasure. ‘““But when we settle the Ukraine 
the omnipresent eyes of their parasite neighbours will be a 
hindrance.” 

Suddenly he recalled that Byely was still and all not a 
German but, in fact, a “‘neighbour’’. “Nikolaus, what do you 
say we forget who’s German and who’s Russian here? Let’s 
assume we are those lucky people who will go on to live. 
When all the bloodshed and cruelty are in the past. You and 
I now, today: What do we care about the ancient peoples who 
existed and then disappeared? And more likely than not they 
were swept away by an iron broom, not a feather duster. Do 
we have trouble eating or sleeping because of it? We use their 
theories and numbers but we’ve forgotten to even think about 
them. The Sybarites left the chamberpot to posterity; it’s said 
to be their only invention. A whole people and all that 
remains is the chamberpot! And so what? Does that keep us 
from being happy? The same goes for our descendents: they 
won’t even notice that they’re walking on somebody’s dust and 
ashes! People say, ‘The children, the children it would be better 
to re-educate them, to give them a new upbringing.’ You can’t 
re-educate blood. Blood can only be shed. And it’s even 
better—less painful—to do it all at once. So that it won’t 
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have to be done over and over again. Too bad you didn’t 
have a chance to read Spengler, Nikolaus, a philosopher we 
had before the Fiihrer. Then I wouldn’t need to explain what 
is meant by the words, the Faustian peoples’ burden. The 
British carried that burden, they know what it is, but they’re 
much too practical a nation, too greedy, too mercenary. They 
weren’t idealistic enough. And sublime thought is something 
they’re incapable of. Yes, someone has to do the job once and 
for all, to put the world in order before it’s gobbled up, 
by the degenerate world city, like syphilis. Someone has to 
rejuvenate the world, which has been corrupted by Jewish 
plutocrats and Bolshevik socialism. Only the Faustian peoples 
are capable of shedding that much blood. And of them 
only the Germanic people can do it properly. The job’s been 
placed on our shoulders now the whole world curses us. 
Think of the idealism we have to possess in order to shut 
our ears to the wailing and carry our burden! But then, if 
you give the matter sober consideration, are we doing this 
just for ourselves? Even the Fiihrer won’t live forever. He 
won’t reap the benefits of the new life over the millennia 
and neither will we. German, not German—what’s the dif- 
ference? People will live. When there’s one people, one race, 
then there’ll just be people. But what people! And what a 
life they'll have! I’m not sure I’d philosophise like this if I 
were in your shoes. No, I’m not stupid enough to believe 
it’s our idea you foreigners are fighting for. But if your heart 
doesn’t understand what I’m saying maybe your head does? 
You, Nikolaus, may have noticed that I don’t nurture a hatred 
for the local people. Surely, you don’t think I’m like a lot of 
my fellow countrymen? And why aren’t I? Because there’s no 
reason to hate the ashes tomorrow’s cornfield will come up 
through! Your people also have to be regarded as contributors 
to the common cause. It takes precedence over our lives as 
well as yours. Each has his own role to play but all are 
involved in historic work, even that woman, even the children: 
some clear the field, kill—yes, that’s the way it 1s—others 
burn and die, but the point of it all is to ensure that it will 
never happen again. Ever! If I’m angry with anybody it’s with 
our ancestors, with yours, it doesn’t matter whose, because 
they left their part of the work for us to do. So that no one 
will ever talk about you and me like this we have to do our 
job conscientiously. And we’ve been given, invested with a par- 
ticularly keen racial instinct to make that possible. Later it may 
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be blotted out. For both our ancestors and our descendents— 
that’s our damnation, but we have to see this business to the 
end. So that no one will ever have to spill blood again. 
"Cause anyone anguish. Again and again! And all because you, 
Nikolaus, or I, Zimmermann, pitied one small child... Just 
one! I one and you one...” 

Zimmermann went on talking like this, but later, when 
he seemed to be sobering up, though he continued to drink, he 
was suddenly engulfed by a sense of injury, tedious and pro- 
tracted, like starting the day with a hangover. He recalled all 
his relatives, traced his Baltic ties to Alfred Rosenberg and 
then poured abuse on his kin and Rosenberg and, while he 
was at it, anyone who had ever hurt or insulted him, Zimmer- 
mann. The offenders came to a sizeable number, for everyone 
who had offended Zimmermann was the enemy of Great 
Germany, too, and the innumerable enemies of Germany 
stabbed Zimmermann, the teacher, in the heart as well. To hear 
him talk you would think that everyone on earth had nothing 
better to do than to cause unbearable offence to him, Zimmer- 
mann, and to Germany’... 


From the testimony of Rolf Burchard, the Sonderfihrer of 
the German commandant’s office in Bobruisk, given at his trial. 

Question: Did you participate in the burning down of the 
village of Kozulichi of your own accord? 

Answer: Yes, that is the case. 

Question: You have a degree in jurisprudence. Tell me, 
how do you regard the fact that 300 absolutely innocent 
peaceful citizens were burned alive?... From your testimony it 
would seem to follow that for two pieces of lard and 4-5 pieces 
of pork and a goose you helped burn 300 persons alive... 

Answer: Yes, that is correct. It’s a dreadful thing... I never 
spoke of it to anyone earlier and it was only during the 
investigation that I told the whole truth... 

Question: Do you consider yourself politically literate? 

Answer: I considered and consider myself literate. 

Question: Tell me, when did you begin to understand that 
a fascist is a person who covers himself with ignominy? 

Answer: The process whereby I came to this realisation 
was a Slow one. It began during the period I spent in Bobruisk 
and proceeded with particular intensity during my- captivity. 
However, I believe that at the present time I am, perhaps, free 
of the influence of the fascist ideology, although remnants may 
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still exist. Perhaps during the next six months I will become 
completely free of them. (Laughter in the courtroom.) 


There were two plans of action: Byely had his and Zimmer- 
mann had his. But Byely. knew what Zimmermann was planning 
while the Hauptscharfiihrer did not even suspect what Byely 
and Surov secretly had in mind. Surov advised sending Orphan 
alone to the preliminary meeting with the partisan scout. Byely 
agreed and convinced Zimmermann to do just that. But later 
on, when it was all over, he realised he’d been a fool both 
when he agreed to Surov’s plan and when he convinced the 
German to adopt it. Surov had apparently figured that Orphan 
would walk into a partisan trap and be dragged off into the 
forest like a sheep, and that would be the end of that. Fool 
that he was Byely had played into his hand. Instead of going 
to the meeting himself. If he had he would have found 
a way, an opportunity to have a talk with the partisans. He 
would have made them believe him and together they would 
have set a good trap for Zimmermann. Whether they would 
have believed him or not, nothing could be worse than the 
way things actually worked out. Orphan had set out alone, 
quaking in his boots and trembling with joy, to return towards 
evening—a hero! Choking on his spittle in his excitement he 
had told his tale. About what a terrific job he’d done pulling 
the wool over their eyes! About how much of Katya’s moonshine 
he’d put away! About how he and the partisan had drunk a 
toast “to success’’!... He told them a pack of nonsense about 
how eight men, eight “volunteers” were just dying “to expiate 
themselves for their crimes against the Soviet government and 
people”, and that, as for himself, he despised the foe who had 
deprived him of his “happy orphanage childhood” more than 
anybody else. The foe! He’d used the Byelorussian word, he’d 
been so scared they wouldn’t believe him and bump him off. 
The hardest thing was to allay the suspicion of the woman of 
the house, Katya’s mother. Orphan’s uniform with its SS 
skull-and-crossbones had really given her a scare. But in the end 
the orphanage waif succeeded in moving her, too. 

Those women’s pity cost them dearly. As did the trustful- 
ness of the scout. The fact that they were human beings and 
believed that they were, after all, dealing with other human 
beings. Byely knew that he and Surov would never ever be able 
to vindicate themselves for that one home, that family. What 
could you expect of Orphan or Zimmermann? One was still 
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half-done as a person while the other had already crawled 
out of his human skin. But he and Surov understood everything 
and what had they gone and done?! 

The whole platoon was taken along to nab, to catch “the 
bandit and Orphan’s whore’’—for safety’s sake. Zimmermann 
feared and Byely hoped that the partisan would take a similar 
precaution and have a small platoon at his back. He couldn’t 
actually be such a fool that he’d believed that polecat, Orphan— 
everyting was written on his face! At Byely’s suggestion Zim- 
mermann called together the men who would make up the 
“shock octet”. They included all of “Surov’s men’. According 
to Zimmermann’s plan they were to seize the partisan; according 
to Byely-Surov’s they were to fight their way into the forest, 
escape with the partisan. It was also a good thing that he 
had convinced Zimmermann not to arrive long before the 
agreed time and not to lay an ambush: otherwise, he’d warned, 
the partisan would get wind of what was going on and not 
show up! The platoon remained on a hillock, down on the 
ground behind their submachine-guns, while the eight began 
moving towards the farmstead through the young green shoots, 
in the open. So that the partisan could see them, count them 
and be reassured that what was happening was that which had 
been agreed upon. Some twenty minutes had already passed 
since the group started out across the field when the last 
moments ran away like blood from torn veins and Byely began: 
“Think if we get there and the boys from the Hunchback 
Bridge are waiting for us!’ He named one, then another of the 
absconders, who were cursed up and down in the battalion. 
He’d released a trial balloon. At least Orphan found the idea 
amusing: he even whistled. “Surov’s five’, though, listened 
and cast him uncomprehending and guardedly vacant looks. 
Pretending, as it were, to be Zagaidaka, the commander of the 
section that had made off, Byely said, “Boys, we’re tired of 
waiting for you. You should’ve joined us a long time ago! 
Come on, now, before it’s too late!’’ They looked at him with 
fright; the expression in their eyes asked, “What is he up to, 
what kind of trick is he trying to pull?’ Then one after another 
almost every one of the five Surov had “talked around’’, 
spoke their minds: “The bandits stretched his hide over a drum 
to dry a long time ago. Too bad, too: we could’ve done 
it now!’’, “The bastards, got to hankering for the collective 
farm!”, “Oh, we’re gonna roast that whore of yours, Odessa, 
that Katya of yours but good...” It was as plain as day— 
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these “foreigners”, as the Germans called the local people who 
served in the battalion, were a lost cause. He should have 
turned and mown them all down, including Surov—that SOB 
had earned it. But instead he just gazed at Surov, who returned 
his look with one of innocence that seemed to say, ‘“‘You see, 
I told you they were gory dogs!” 

And it was as though everything that happened after that 
happened to somebody else, not Byely. And not even according 
to the Hauptscharfuhrer’s plan; the inspiration and moving 
force was that skunk, Orphan. Because Byely’s will and re- 
solution suddenly melted, dissolved into some kind of boggy 
void. Into an angry indifference towards himself and his fate. 
What was there to decide if reality had decided everything for 
him long ago? Whatever happened happened, but something. 
would happen, it would all happen right over there! That 
wasn’t the first time he’d experienced it. But reality overwhelmed 
him with such blunt, mocking force then, at the most crucial 
moment. Maybe that’s why it had overwhelmed him, because 
the moment was crucial. Like it had over the pit in Kasplya: 
Shoot or not? Who? Yourself? Dirlewanger? The naked boy 
who’s squatting before you, every vertebra shaking, and pleading, 
sobbing, “‘Please hurry up, please get it over with!” You've 
accepted the automatic pistol, still sweaty from the hand of 
another “foreigner”, the one who held it out to you. You take 
one step, then another towards the pit on limp, boneless legs. 
It is as though your death awaits you there, yours, and, 
stunned, you walk towards them, the ones who’re undressed, 
while those who are dressed—people no different from you—are 
waiting their turn, too, like the undressed, only they’re waiting 
not to die but to kill. You have to choose your victims from 
the row of people squatting on the edge of the ditch—that’s 
Dirlewanger’s rule for new recruits. He stands right there, 
close to you and watches to see how many “targets’’ you 
choose, “use up”. Two is the required number, but it’s up to 
you if you want to go on from there. The number you 
choose establishes your worth in the eyes of the Germans. 
They give you their evaluation right away—in cigarettes. You 
hand the pistol on to the next “foreigner’’ and you're 
handed ... two cigarettes. “So you didn’t want any more, 
katsap? Just shows how stupid you are! Watch this bloke, 
take a leaf out of his book! And the ones who’ve already 
had their turn are even giggling as they stand there. They 
believe and yet can’t believe what they’ve done and what’s 
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been done to them. “Please hurry up!” Who, who? Everything 
is screaming within you. And such an angry indifference to- 
wards every last thing on earth grips you: as if it’s already 
happened, as if you’ve already fired. Already shot the German, 
yes, Dirlewanger! And then yourself! But somebody suddenly 
shoots the child in the back of the head that trembles over 
the dark, sharp vertebrae, using your hand to do it. And 
nothing is possible any more. Nothing!... 

- The partisan stood in the yard, waiting for them. Byely 
didn’t want to believe his eyes but it was true and a kind 
of listless horror stole over him. They walked through the large 
gate that stood wide open, pressing themselves warily to- 
gether, wolf-like. Only Orphan grinned from ear to ear, the 
lips of his toady mouth drawn back exposing his pink gums— 
why, he was like one of the family, his fiancée and friends 
lived here! The partisan looked at them gravely, but calmly. 
At the well a beautiful white horse stood saddled. The lad was 
wearing a yellowish jacket with a high collar. It was a poor 
piece of needlework, the sort of thing that would be produced 
in a farmhouse, and wasn’t it made out of a German blanket? 
But his belt was the kind commanders wear, with a star and 
shoulder strap, and he had a Degtyarev submachine-gun like 
the one Byely had been issued when he was sent off to the 
Finnish War, which, had, however, ended before he arrived. 
Attached to the partisan’s shoulder strap, high up on his chest, 
was the ribbed F-1 hand grenade, as menacing as a bomb. 
(Yes, that was all he had to back himself up.) 

Byely looked at the partisan as he’d never looked at 
another human being before. At his implausibly simple, even 
bashful rustic face. 

Here was a person who seemingly had not lived through 
that horrible Forty-One. Forty-One, when everything crumbled 
and you were just a grain of sand. The armies rolled back 
or were captured and what did you alone or a group of you 
signify before that inexplicable force that descended on eve- 
rything and everyone? But they, lads like this one, older 
fellows, soldiers caught behind the lines and just plain schoolkids - 
picked up rifles and grenades in the forest and now they were 
strolling about their land like it was theirs. The four walls of 
home help. Although they burn, too... 

This is the place to turn around and fire away at “your” 
men! That time, in Kasplya, the boy begged you, persuaded 
you, “Please, hurry up!’ You shot at him and hit—who? 
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There once was a man by the name of Nikolai Afana- 
syevich Byely—he is no more! 

The partisan looked at the killers rushing towards him not 
exactly with trust or affability but with a kind of eerie 
incomprehension and calm. There was something long forgotten, 
something very simple, reminiscent of school about this rural 
lad, hung with weapons, in his face, his eyes. Encouragement 
and even embarrassment that the “volunteers” naturally felt 
awkward about looking him in the eye, given the irony of the 
situation—who finds it pleasant to be a bastard?! A mere 
smile: “So, brothers, you’ve come to me and, like, I’m the 
one who’s gonna save you.”” Alongside him, in front of him, the 
wolves stood shifting their weight from one foot to another as 
if having been overcome by bashfulness, too. He’d allowed | 
them to approach so easily! Sometimes when wolves unexpectedly 
find themselves within reach of their prey they begin to 
drool greedily and their jaws suddenly clamp shut, lock!... 
Next he shook hands with each of his killers in turn. (Orphan 
was the first to run up to him and had almost kissed him.) 
The partisan shook your hand, too, the hand of the main 
Judas. Then you suddenly realised that your men weren’t the 
ones who felt awkward, he was! One after another he shook 
the hands of all eight. Orphan stepped behind him and began 
making alarmed faces. What a repulsive thing the human face 
can be! ‘“‘That’s all right, fine, let’s go,” the partisan said, 
greetings completed, and strode off towards the saddled horse. 
The vermin trailed after him and two even held back as 
though getting set to do one more thing, as if making up 
their minds. But those who have the right to make their 
minds up, you’re long dead, and those who are left are 
“foreigners” like the rest! Greedily jostling one another, they 
rushed after their saviour as a pack. And as he walked 
towards the horse he even bent down, scooped up a handful 
of water from the dark bucket, drawn up to the wall and 
suspended from a hook, and tossed it into his mouth. As 
though anticipating the terrible thirst to come! Then he looked 
back at the house and the windows where anxious female faces 
glimmered...-The horse was a real charger, and it was this 
beautiful animal that the whole pack, with Orphan in the lead 
and the rest of us Judases right behind, including, yes, the 
two of us, my dear priest, made for as it pursued its saviour. 
The partisan adjusted his stirrup unhurriedly, as though de- 
laying the coming of his doom, then stroked the horse’s 
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trembling back while Orphan, and the others drew nearer 
and nearer, and Orphan, giggling, pestered him with his 
sales pitch. ‘“These boys are just what you need, regulars ... 
they'll redeem themselves, they know how to fight ... you 
won't regret it!’ The partisan put his foot in the stirrup and 
leaned back slightly to swing his leg over when the men he was 
“saving” jumped on him and, tugging at his shoulders, tried 
to pull him to the ground. His hand went to the grenade 
strapped on his chest—as though he was reaching for the ring 
on a parachute!—and almost succeeded in grasping it, but the 
blow he received to his head was dreadful. They knocked him 
over onto his back and fell on him—every one of “Surov’s 
five’ —frantically clutching his still resilient arms and legs. Only 
Orphan grabbed onto the charger like a horse-dealer—his 
trophy! Amazingly, the partisan somehow managed to turn 
over onto his stomach, onto his elbows and knees and then 
began slowly to rise, to tear himself free of the ground. 
Those who were piled on top of him, scuffling with him 
didn’t notice it, but Byely could see it to this day: the lad, 
mouth twisted, stretching towards the ring of his grenade, 
trying to catch it between his teeth, coming closer and closer... 
How many times had Byely witnessed, not only witnessed but 
experienced the human thirst to stave off death’s imexorable 
approach! But he had never seen anyone hurl himself to- 
wards destruction—his own and his enemies’. He had never seen 
a face like this lad’s, that sobbed for, prayed for destruction. 
And then a shot rang out. No, neither Byely nor Surov had 
fired it, and not at the bastards, either. It was Orphan who 
had spotted the danger (the terrible grenade was about to blow 
them all to bits!), stuck the barrel of his rifle in between the 
wrestling bodies and fired. 

The men leapt to their feet, fell back and one, raising 
his fist, shouted, ““You numskull, you could’ve killed one of us!” 

Soon the partisan was lying in the cart, trembling in 
pain from his shattered shoulder, the farm was burning in 
the distance, and the members of the punitive expedition were 
laughing it up, “pitying’’ Orphan: after all, it was his farm- 
stead, his “mother-in-law” and Katya that were being reduced 
to ashes! 

The worst thing was to meet the gaze of the partisan 
lying on the cart. But Byely had to, several times. Once when 
the lad lay tied up by the well in a pool of blood while 
the women screamed and sobbed in the house—‘‘Surov’s guys” 
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had hurried there. And once when they were on their way 
back and the short Zimmermann had amused the others 
greatly by attempting to learn to sit in the saddle while they 
‘shouted praise and encouragement to him and teased the 
“horse thief’, Orphan, at the same time. 

The country boy with the awkward, simple smile was gone. 
The man who lay on the cart and silently watched the sky, 
wildly rolling his eyes at the members of the punitive squad 
from time to time, was the one who was waiting impa- 
tiently for Byely in the forest. Yes, Byely had seen the eyes that 
would greet him and his advocate, Surov, when they finally 
got everything cleverly organised and ran off to join the 
partisans... 


Later, in Pechersk, when the platoon had calmed down a 
bit after the bathhouse, after the dinner with schnapps in 
honour of “Zimmermann’s capture of the bandit”, Surov had 
sought out Byely and, avoiding his gaze, proposed “going 
somewhere to discuss the situation’. 

“You mean the international one?’ Hauptscharfuhrer Byely 
had barked at him, adding in a whisper, “Are you going to 
take me somewhere to feel that conscience of yours you’ve got 
sewn in your uniform again?” 

Then, choking back tears of fury, he warned Surov, “Don’t 
let me set eyes on you!” 

Byely had unburdened his heart, but he didn’t feel any 
better for it. And never would now. Yes, the worst thing of 
all is when there’s nothing more to hope for, nothing more 
to count on. | 

In the camp that had been the most awful thing, though 
what hand’t been awful there?! 

That’s you, is it really you, that creature crawling among 
the emaciated semi-corpses and the rat-gnawed, grinning bodies 
that pile up faster than they can be loaded onto carts and 
lorries and hauled away? Are you that creature who now 
dreams of one thing: to catch a fat, warm, fierce animal with 
your weak, unsteady hands? And then to boil it, boil it in 
a rusty can behind the lavatory, knowing and yet not even 
thinking about the fact that the submachine-gunner in the 
watchtower had drawn a bead on that spot long ago. Out of 
the earth trampled by thousands of feet, picked through by 
fingers, gnawed to dust by teeth you hunt out, tear out the 
remaining roots and grass—it seems like you departed this 
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world long ago and yet you still exist. Latching onto the cart 
piled to the top with bodies you and a dozen bony, exhausted 
men like you pull it, push it along; and behind you, accom- 
panying you, angrily urging you on are German and non-German 
voices that come to you from a completely different world. 
All the men who will be taken away on those carts, not today 
but tomorrow or the next day, are formed up and then some 
people give speeches and read leaflets which declare that 
prisoners of war are traitors who will never be shown either 
forgiveness or mercy. All of that was so far away, but doom 
in the camp—there it was, right next to you—it, too, weighed 
on your soul, making the black sense of despair even blacker. At 
first people were recruited to the “Ukrainian units”: behind 
the speakers-cum-recruiters there was a table spread with slices 
of sausage and fruit jellies on bread and mugs of hot water... 

Quite a few Ukrainians had settled in the Siberian village 
where Byely grew up. He knew a lot of songs, a lot of 
words and phrases but he couldn’t speak Ukrainian fluently. 
And in order to get to the table, if you decided to take 
that irrevocable step into another kind of hopelessness, the 
final one, you had to prove it was your language. “Say 
‘makytra’,” the man in charge of the sandwiches had command- 
ed with malicious glee. ““Come on, let’s see if you can do it, 
katsap!” Byely had done it easily and got everything right 
away: a fruit jelly sandwich, a rifle, Kasplya and beyond it 
everything that had subsequently happened and was still hap- 
pening... It was like he’d been swept down a mountain! But 
at first he stayed at the Bobruisk camp in the fortress, 
guarding the ones who hadn’t wanted a German sausage 
sandwich and a rifle and continued to die out—at a rate of 500 
a day. The city on the Berezina would still be sleeping its 
troubled sleep when the prisoners—those who could still be 
roused with shouts and blows—were forced from the second, 
first and ground floors of the huge, gloomy castle- or prison-like 
building and driven off to work. Most of the columns would 
move towards the river and the woodworking enterprise, or as 
it was known there, the Vorstadt. 

For everybody in Bobruisk that word, “Vorstadt’’, was 
familiar—it had been assimilated before the war. Well, along 
with the German Army the war had brought words without 
which, just as without shots, not one column would have 
crawled all the way to its workplace: zurick! halt! arbeiten! 
verflucht! scheisse! schwein!... The prisoners dragged themselves 
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along to work, they ‘‘arbeiteten” lifelessly—which was just 
about what they were, but for some reason the Germans 
thought that those obstinate semi-corpses with their glittering 
eyes were almost taunting them, were putting one over on 
them. And the greater the prisoners’ hunger, the brighter their 
eyes glittered, the greater the ferocity with which they were 
beaten, beaten, and the stick or butt-stock would bounce off 
the jutting bones, making the guard think that the prisoner 
was resisting again, hindering him, keeping him from getting 
in there... 

Byely divided the non-German guards into several cate- 
gories of vermin. He didn’t want to have anything to do with 
some of the guards. Others, he thought, had, like himself, 
taken refuge from the horror of the camps and the inescapa- 
ble anguish of starvation in German greatcoats but still wanted 
to believe that this did not spell their utter ruin: all they had 
to do, they reasoned, was to hold out, if only at the very 
edge, and not fall back into the place they’d just crawled out 
of, or into the place where the worst vermin were either. 
Everything they had to do they did inwardly horrified and 
anguished them, and all the while they kept a set of accounts, 
futile but nonetheless vital to them: but, now, I didn’t do 
that! I did it, but not like Fritz wanted me to! Why, if 
you think about it, I helped that person! Without me it 
would have gone even worse for my people}... 

Everyone, Byely concluded, has his own dainty damsel 
and cleanliness fanatic Surov, his own book-keeper and fox 
Surov, but somewhere inside, in his guts. That’s where you 
crawled out of, my golden cleanliness fanatic—my entrails! We 
were afraid to sit and whisper, if only with our own guts. 
And why? For goodness sake, they’re a man’s most trustworthy 
friend! Before people didn’t know that, didn’t believe it, but 
the Germans showed them, made them believe. And _ that’s 
just the start of the wonders: a time has come when people 
have been made “‘foreigners’’, “‘Auslander” in their own land. 
According to the Germans’ lists, according to their accounts, 
and for our own people even more so. 

See how many there are behind you—a whole platoon of 
foreigners, diluted with “‘meisters”’. You’d think we’re marching 
in our own land, only there is not a land now that would 
admit we belong there. It’s only Surov who’s still sure that he’s 
not trampling it with German boots, but skimming along over 
it, an innocent babe. 
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No matter what Byely thought of himself at that moment, 
when he was sickened by himself, by what he had become and 
what he had been made, the primordial need each human 
being has to believe that he is not the worst nevertheless 
lived within Byely and even tried to gather strength. Why, he 
could remember so many instances when he could have worked 
evil, like the others, but didn’t or not as willingly as the 
others had! 

However, to avoid being the worst among those fate had 
thrown Byely in with was not hard at all. If you simply didn’t exert 
yourself, weren’t brutal without having orders to be and on the 
whole did not take revenge on those who yesterday had been your 
companions in starvation and the tortures of camp existence 
for the vile fullness of your stomach, for the German sausage 
you’d eaten and the German uniform you wore you were 
already better than many. 

And it was not at all hard, difficult to at least recall 
how it had been for you two months or weeks previously when 
you were driven to the Vorstadt in the same way to work and 
die. Before you performed even one movement you would run 
the whole operation through your guttering consciousness, every 
movement of your arms, legs and body from beginning to end. 
You would picture it and it seemed to you that you’d already 
done what you were loudly, profanely being ordered to do, but 
as it turned out you were still lying on the ground or stand- 
ing motionless over a barrow, a log, a shovel. You thought 
you were doing something but they thought you were being 
obstinate, pretending to be stupid and he was already swooping 
down on you, going for you, already driving, hammering 
pain and torture through your bones into your foggy conscious- 
ness. And he was shooting you. No, not you after all but 
someone else, the fellow next to you. But you were next! 
Those standing on the river bank who were supposed to pull 
logs out of the water were pushed from the edge of the ice 
into the Berezina with long poles. They would crawl out onto 
the bank, their soddened greatcoats clinging to them, but no 
one was allowed to climb out without a log; they would drag 
the logs, clammy like corpses or heavy, already icy and 
slippery, up onto the bank, gripping them with blue hands, 
slime clinging to slime. And still their eyes glittered... 

But now you were here, on the other side, where they were 
all vermin, but where it was warm and dry, where there was 
enough to eat and you weren’t killed, you weren’t beaten, 
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where a pole wasn’t pushing you down there, into the place 
you had scrambled out of not long before... No, you wouldn't 
do anything of your own accord and you wouldn’t even 
always do things the way the German commanders ordered 
you to, but you were on the other side and everything that 
happened there, everything that was done or contemplated—the 
blame for it all rested on you, too. 


From testimony given in court in 1946 by Karl Langut, 
former deputy commandant of prisoner of war Camp No. 2 in 
Bobruisk. 

Question: Please tell us about how the plans were made 
to burn the camp down for provocatory purposes, a fire in 
which a large number of POWs perished. 

Karl Langut: On the 4th or 5th of November, 1941, the 
commandant of the camp, Colonel Roder, stopped by and said 
that he needed to speak with me. First, however, he made me 
give my word that I would not tell anyone about our conversa- 
tion. I gave him my word. Then Roder told me that the command 
had refused to provide the transport necessary to send our 
POWs to Germany. All POWs were dying of starvation. For 
that reason Colonel Sturm, who was then the representative of 
the office of POW affairs, had ordered that the POWs of Camp 
No. 2 be liquidated. The camp then had a population of 18,000... 
On the 6th of November the head of one of the Sonderkom- 
mandos would come see me and I was to show him the 
barracks. He would make the preparations for setting the fire 
and supervise the actual operation, which would be performed 
in such a way that it would look like the POWs had set fire 
to the camp themselves, with the aim of escaping. The head of 
that Sonderkommando came to see me on the 6th. I showed him 
around the barracks, then took him up to the attic on the 
second floor. The ventilator was located in the attic. The head 
of the Sonderkommando said that on the 6th of November he 
would return with combustible materials. I promised that I would 
be there when he came. On the 6th of November he delivered 
the materials. Two other persons were with him. He said that 
he would arrange everything on the 7th of November and that 
my help was no longer necessary... 


Surov was on the first floor of the “citadel”. On that 
day, November 7, they were not driven out to work. The bodies 
of the dead weren’t even dragged out into the yard, nor did 
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the lorries come to get them. Starting the evening before 
the bodies had been dragged and carried to the stairs as the 
living won places for themselves on the bunks, under the 
bunks, in the passageways—there wasn’t enough room on the 
filthy floor for everybody. By morning the stairs leading down 
from the first and second floors were filled with bodies. This 
was usually the case, so most days began with the removal of 
the corpses: otherwise it would have been impossible to drive 
the still living out to work. Special work-teams unblocked the 
stairways: the snorting, panting, swearing and thwacking of 
sticks went on for hours. To anyone looking on it seemed like 
the living were locked in close combat with the dead and that 
the guards were driving, urging them on. 

On that morning there was no commotion on the stairs, 
no German commands were heard, the outer doors did not slam 
and the lorries did not rev their engines. The evening before 
it had been announced, “On account of your Bolshevik holiday 
tomorrow you will not have to work. However you will not 
be getting any food either. Have a good rest!’ Morning was 
a long time in coming. Soft snowflakes flew in the hole-like 
windows as though chased through them by the glaring search- 
lights as they swept past. The snow melted on the dead and 
the living in the cold stuffiness. The faulty breathing of 
thousands of sick bodies and the chill of draughts were per- 
ceptible. The evening before Surov had procured himself a 
small spot on a bunk, which meant he had been compelled 
to wrestle with the dead. Afterwards he lay, semi-delirious 
from the interminable hunger, until the snow began to fall and wet 
snowflakes started flying in through the windows: the snowflakes 
were reaching out to them, crawling towards them—water! 
Dozens of hands groped in the air above, clumsily and 
greedily catching at the fierce, malicious beam of the searchlight. 
Then he lay down again, this time on the floor, on cold legs and 
backs. He was awakened by jolts and hoarse cries: ‘‘We’re 
on fire!’”’, ‘“‘Fire upstairs!”’ 

Through the window he could see that it was already 
daylight and the snow was still falling but now along with it 
smoke descended from somewhere up above. Somewhere to the 
left he could hear a human rumble, strangely even and 
powerless. 

The prisoners who were by the windows and could make 
out what was going on in the yard informed the others, “The 
roof, there, to the left!” 
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In the corridor and stairway a powerless, frenzied human 
ball had formed. Slowly the living mass of greatcoats crawled 
down through the dead bodies clogging the stairway. The 
throng pushed itself through the fissure, which did not widen 
under the motion, the pressure, but, on the contrary, narrowed 
like a patch of water in the middle of an icebound river 
during a hard frost. Surov felt alive again. That feeling 
always welled up inside him when the end was especially 
close and seemed inevitable. He was conscious of nothing 
except the powerless, frenzied grimaces on his face and the 
sound of his voice. The two fused and exploded: “What’s 
wrong with you bastards? Who’s in the way? Who’s holding 
things up? Toss the son of a bitch aside!...””> The smoke came 
through the windows and penetrated deep into the building, 
filling their throats, penetrating to their very souls and it was 
as though this indestructibly heavy building, this enormous 
“citadel” was rocking, like a ship at sea, under the force of 
thousands of moving bodies and thousands of screaming voices. 


From the testimony of Karl Langut (continued): “On the 
7th at 15 hours the Feldwebel reported that the right wing of 
the barracks was on fire. I called Sonderfuhrer Martinyuk of 
the fire brigade and Roder gave me orders over the telephone 
to get Moserbach, who was second in command at the camp, 
and two translators, to go to the barracks and take all the 
POWs out into the yard. When Moserbach and I arrived I saw 
that the second floor was on fire. My translator and I went to 
the wooden POW barrack, which was also on fire, and drove 
the people out of the building, starting with the top floor and 
working our way down. Naturally, 18,000 people could not get 
downstairs right away. The people from the ground and first 
floors stood on the stairs and blocked the way for the prisoners 
quartered on the second floor. The weather was very bad and 
none of the POWs wanted to go outside, as a result of which 
it took a very long time for the POWs to leave the building. 
Thus, only a few thousand POWs got outside...” 


Byely stood on the red-brick rampart of the fortress, which 
was separated from the yard by barbed wire. Two rows of wire 
below and then the red rampart, the wall. In soft, soundless 
flakes the snow settled on the sleeves of his German greatcoat 
and stuck wetly to the iron and wood of his rifle. Before 
him the enormous central building, as tall as a castle, loomed 
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black under the shroud of snow. The main barracks, the 
“citadel’’, which was built in the shape of a U, like a prison, 
had always stood so ponderously in the middle of the enormous 
yard, its wings forming the boundaries of another, smaller yard. 
But on this day Byely got the feeling that it was not the snow 
that was falling like a speckled shroud; rather, the ‘citadel’ 
was ever so slowly being torn from the ground along with the 
smoke and cries that stretched upwards, towards the sky. 

In 1940 Second Lieutenant Nikolai Byely had been “quart- 
ered’’ in that building. At that time two regiments of the 121st 
Division were stationed at the fortress: a howitzer reg- 
iment and Byely’s infantry regiment. Right over there, above 
the boilerhouse next to the square smokestack bearing the date 
1925, that’s where his window was. His floor was burning. 
And the flames were already moving towards the left wing of 
the buildng. The smoke grew increasingly resinous and black 
while the terrible wailing that came from inside mounted. Pris- 
oners clustered in the yard. There weren’t many of them yet, 
terrifyingly few considering how many must still be there, 
inside the burning “‘citadel”’. They could barely squeeze through 
the doors and escape. Such an enormous building and only 
two doors on this side! 

When POW Nikolai Byely lived in that building he had 
had occasion to sleep on the first and second floors, in 
that wing and the other one... Where would he have been 
now if he wasn’t standing here in a German greatcoat with 
a Russian (now also German) rifle in his hands? Surov was 
somewhere in there, if he was still alive. Flames tore from 
the windows of the second and, to the right, first floors in 
blackish-red, oily puffs and crackled greedily. The sickeningly 
sweet smell that came from right over there made his saliva 
run and turned his stomach inside out. And on top of that 
someone nearby was hiccuping—a fat, red-cheeked German. 

‘“Paint’s burning,” some idiot in yellowish ‘‘volunteer’s”’ 
greatcoat, like the one Byely had on, obstinately explained. 
“The paint the Germans brought for the Red Cross. The 
Communists climbed up into the attic and set it on fire.” 

“What paint, what’s all this rubbish?” Byely exclaimed. 

“The paint I saw being delivered. A Red Cross commission’s 
coming. They wanted to fix up the ‘citadel’ for the New 
Year...” 

He saw, he could even smell the awful truth and still 
he talked a bunch of nonsense and uncourageously sought sup- 
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port, agreement in the eyes of the men standing next to 
him on the rampart, who also saw everything and realised 
what was happening. And you, what did you try to do when 
the order to ‘‘feuer!” was given and the German submachine- 
gun opened up at your feet? Did you or did you not aim 
and fire at the square smokestack of the boilerhouse? At the 
familiar date 1925—at the smokestack, at the date, the date! 
I, Byely, am not guilty, I’m not the one who’s guilty, I don’t 
shoot my own people, my own people, my own people!... 
What won’t a man resort to, where won’t he hide from the 
truth when it’s this! 

The command was not given right away, but only when 
the fire was already raging on the first floor and the smoke 
had begun to crawl over the city. By then several thousand 
prisoners—those who had somehow managed to get out of the 
‘citadel’, to break free of its fiery clutches—crowded the 
yard, bounded by the stone U. The prisoners closest to the 
fence, the barbed wire, to the rampart already sensed, realised 
that the worst was not behind them, was not there, in the 
“citadel”’ where the blaze was furiously popping and crack- 
ling, but here; that it was that ominous silence on the other 
side of the barbed wire fence. Germans and “‘volunteers”’ stood 
right in front of them, their submachine-guns glowering... 

The two groups stood on either side of the double fence, 
separated by five metres—two rows of barbed wire. 

Burning eyes; faces, dark and wet from melting snow; 
greatcoats and soldier’s blouses made black by dirt, soot and 
whatever else; feet, in many cases bare or wrapped in rags—all 
that, squeezed between the wings of the U-shaped ‘“‘citadel” 
swayed and merged. Those who were closest to the barbed-wire 
fence and the red-brick rampart confronted the Germans and 
the volunteers with their eyes. ““What are you up to?’ those 
eyes seemed to ask. ‘“‘What else have you got up your sleeve? 
You’ve got something else up your sleeve!” “‘No,” they were 
answered, “it’s you and your Communists. Look what you 
concocted!” 

And when the command to fire was given and the subma- 
chine-gun opened up from the fortress wall, when it began to 
blast away point-blank the human mass froze for a split 
second, as though surprise held it suspended, then moved, 
surging first to the right, then to the left... And the subma- 
chine-gun blasted away straight into the crowd, which had 
nowhere to go. People fell, fell and remained on the ground 
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like rocks after a sudden ebb-tide. Byely fired along with the 
others. He took shot after shot at the date, 1925, raising his 
rifle high. Later on he often repeated in his thoughts, to 
himself and someone else, without knowing exactly whom, 
that he had shot at the smokestack, it was still standing 
there, with the date... As if he were referring to a witness. 
What good would any witness be now?! Especially since 
Kasplya. And anyway, was Kasplya the only instance? That 
sweet, sickening smell, that resinous-oily smoke had not fallen 
behind but was drifting along after them over all of Byelo- 
russia. It’s all around already us, look! Look, Surov. 


When the submachine-gun opened up, instantly drowning 
out the resinous crackle of the fire, Surov was a long way 
from the rampart and fence. He had been among the last to 
break free of the asphyxiating black smoke. It had taken him 
an eternity to break free and more than once he had been 
ready to believe that it was all over, that the end had come 
and all he wanted was not to have to hear the moaning that 
came from all around him and from his own body, the 
moaning and howling that was crawling downwards, straining 
for the exit and salvation. Then suddenly, crushed and with 
one shoulder dislocated, he had been thrown out under a smoke- 
blanketed but nonetheless vast sky. The terrible yard had 
seemed like freedom, salvation to him. And then the subma- 
chine-gun opened up and he was carried towards the gates to 
the left by the fleeing crowd. The submachine-gun thundered 
away from somewhere to the side, on the right, but suddenly 
it fell silent and then opened up from the camp gates, as if 
it had run ahead of the crowd. The bullets squelched against 
the wall of human bodies with an aggrieved air, neither 
dispersing nor screeching. The mass of humanity rushed towards 
the opposite end of the yard, leaving behind the dead and 
trampled. Now the rattle of the submachine-guns came from 
behind and to the left, but just then another one fired straight 
into the running people. There was no place to run and, 
moreover, no one left to: the living had collapsed on the dirty, 
blood-stained snow among the dead and wounded. A few 
people still ran, scrambled, crawled about the parade ground, 
now awash with bodies, but Surov lay and waited for his 
torso, his head, a leg or an arm to Start twitching from the 
impact of a bullet as the bodies of the people lying on and 
around him were. The shooting did not die down. He lay 
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there and was made warmer and warmer by the blood of 
others. His knees and hands were completely warm. The arms 
and faces lying under him, next to him, and on him were 
cold and wet but the blood was warm and alive—despite 
everything he thought about this and was surprised by it. 

Surov lost all track of time, forgot and then recalled 
where he was and what was happening to him. His mother 
came to him in her white physician’s smock, felt his head, 
and anxiously took his hand in her two, which in a familiar 
gesture she had warmed by blowing on them and placing them 
against her thin neck, just as she always did whenever she 
came into a patient’s home from the cold. And when her 
son once again became conscious of the camp, the dead bodies 
all around him and the enormous “citadel” blazing brightly 
as though filled with resin he was gripped by fright at the 
thought that she, she was there, too, and he hurried to part 
with the vision: he opened his eyes and looked up at the 
evening sky dotted with puffs of smoke and illuminated by 
the glow of the fire. The black smoke carried sinister reflec- 
tions that flew this way and that off into the sky. Rifles 
were still being fired. Occasionally an automatic released a 
staccato burst of fire. Tracer bullets were driven into the puffy 
sky, where they immediately went out. The suffocating smell 
of burnt flesh clogged his nose and mouth, stuck in his 
throat like a greasy ball, filled his empty stomach making 
it churn... 

In the morning, when he came to he heard the sound of 
living voices, groans and sobs. The corpses on top of him had 
become rigid and he was stiff from lying on the stone-cold 
ground. He could hear German being spoken and someone who 
had risen plaintively asking, “Please move us to Camp No. 1.” 
And Surov realised why that had been said: they were going 
to be finished off. Lorries were already being brought in to 
take the corpses away and the survivors would be killed, 
shot. They were already rising, those who were still alive, not 
all at once but as each one realised that he was one of many 
and guessed that their salvation might lie in the fact that they 
were many, too many. The wounded also began to rise, and 
the seriously wounded. Surov crawled out from under the 
corpses, too. For a long time he was unable to straighten 
up. At first he had to sit on somebody. He sat there, as if 
on a fallen tree, and looked around. Before him lay vast piles 
of bodies from which here and there figures dressed in scorched, 
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baggy greatcoats rose shakily to their feet. 

God, how much can a man take?! 

He took the endless road from Bobruisk towards Glusha 
and Slutsk, too. Quite a few prisoners had survived, enough 
for almost one hundred kilometres at thirty to forty bodies 
a kilometre. The whole city had been choked with the fumes 
from the burning bodies and now, when the residents of Bob- 
ruisk saw off the column of survivors, a new kind of horror 
filled their eyes. For the first time in all those months the 
Germans, the guards, apparently embarrassed, organised carts 
for those who could not walk. These carts were not pulled 
far, however. About five kilometres beyond the city limits the 
column was halted, and some of the Germans dashed off into 
the forest and began to bend birch trees, breaking off sticks. 
Others chased or threw the weak and wounded off the carts. 
People tried to show that they could walk, that they could 
manage it on their own and rushed to join the column, but 
they were pushed away, thrown into the ditches. And shot. 
This went on for about half an hour. Then the column was 
forced to resume its march. The string of carts was gone but 
each German now had a thick birch stick in his hands. They 
loved birch: German graves were always ringed by small 
birch fences, and at this moment the soldiers would only have 
birch sticks. 

Afterwards, when recalling that terrifying march along the 
black-top highway leading to Slutsk, what Surov could see 
most clearly in his mind was not those who’d been shot and 
killed, nor the villages dashing out to the highway—the women 
running across the fields carrying bread and cast-iron pots, 
and the little children whom the guards had opened fire 
on—but the moment when one of the Germans suddenly 
stopped and seemingly having reached some decision, let his 
automatic rifle fall to his chest and took his stick in both 
hands. As people came up alongside him he brought the 
heavy stick down on their heads. Raising and lowering, raising 
and lowering his stick, the guard wheezed like a lumberjack, 
while the expression on his sweaty face and in his red, teary 
eyes said: “This is for the fire, for the fact that there 
are so many of you and I have to do this—beat you, beat 
you, beat you!”” And you walked towards him because there 
was nothing else you could do. 

Next came an empty field surrounded by two barbed wire 
fences, one inside the other. There were no submachine-gun 
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towers. The guards walked back and forth along the outside of 
the fence, freezing and waiting impatiently for the remaining 
two thousand prisoners to die. Those who could dug into 
the ground, scratching down through the frozen furrowed 
earth and eating the roots and everything else they found 
as they dug. There they remained, inside their burrow-graves, 
hidden from the cold and the Germans. But somebody kicked 
Surov awake, and placed him on his feet next to somebody 
else. He heard the words, ““Who wants to live?” and some- 
thing else besides. Then they were led off and he found 
himself in a warm bathhouse. When he tore off the rotten 
tatters of his soldier’s blouse and what remained of his 
trousers, still unable to believe that all this was really happening, 
he suddenly remembered something and began to search through 
his clothes with limp fingers: “Here! Here it is!’ He took 
the rag in which a slightly crumpled ID card could be de- 
tected with him when he left, as though instead of his luffa, 
and later slipped it into a pocket of his new, “volunteer’s”’ 
jacket. 

Only then did it hit him—-what he had decided to do, 
what it was called. But he knew, he knew himself, he def- 
initely knew that he would never shoot his own _ people. 


Byely had definitely known that, too, and so had hun- 
dreds and thousands of others. 

There is nothing worse than to have given up all hope 
only to be tricked by fate one more time, to have it breathe 
hope back into you; it is as though you are hanging from a 
rope, it breaks, and you find yourself breathing, breathing, 
breathing! only to be seized and lifted up towards the noose 
once more. Lifted up to the “widow”. Like this last time in 
Pechersk when Kuksenko, the commander of a Ukrainian 
platoon, was hanged for ‘“‘insulting the Fihrer and the Reich” 
by carrying on an obscene conversation with the portrait of 
‘Hitler the Liberator”. That same “liberator” gazed goggle-eyed 
down from the wall of the barracks at the commotion with 
the condemned man. His head and one shoulder cocked at 
a proud angle, the offended “liberator”? watched the scene 
with apparent disapproval, and seemed to be on the verge of 
unleashing a torrent of angry words. They would hang another 
one and then go about their business while he had to spend 
the whole day there, opposite the criminal who would keep 
taunting him with his stuck-out tongue! But when an execution 
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is carried out in Pechersk the Germans always put the “widow” 
at that end of the yard. To give the Fiihrer a good view. 
The procedure’s been worked out down to the smallest detail 
and is repeated like a church service. The battalion, formed 
up in a rectangle, becomes perfectly still, like before a prayer, 
and then a German voice, followed by the translator’s voice, 
announces that so-and-so is an enemy agent, that he spread, 
voiced, wanted, attempted... Suddenly the voice of Dirlewanger 
himself rings out, as if from on high: ‘‘Vortreten!” All the 
‘foreigners’ know, have learned what that means without a 
translator’s help: “One step forward!’ The condemned man, 
who stands alone (if he can still stand) inside the rectangle, 
takes a step towards the impatient “widow’’. Once more the 
sentence is read aloud, once more it is cut short by Dirle- 
wanger’s, “Vortreten! Marsch!” Until you get close enough 
to the “widow” that she can seize you by the neck... 

He’s got a big imagination, that Dirlewanger. Loves to 
pull all kinds of tricks. Tricks that are dangerous even for 
a German. The whole battalion knows that he’s got a young 
thing by the name of Stasya living with him. Brought her 
here all the way from Poland. They say she’s a Jew! What’s 
more, he has another five in a cellar, but they’re craftsmen, 
one-of-a-kind bootmakers. At any moment lightning could 
strike the Sturmbannfihrer, and the first-rate boots he gives the 
Mogilev generals won’t help him then. He’s gotten away with 
it so far. But denunciations are probably being made: they 
have that system operating as smoothly as their supply lines 
and everything else. 

The Sturmbannfuhrer’s imagination, his fund of tricks 1s 
inexhaustible. Just take this dreadful, unending Borki! During 
the past few weeks he behaved strangely. The partisans set 
fire to two vehicles on the highway not far from Borki and 
killed some Bobruisk policemen who were on their way to 
Kirovsk. In retaliation several small villages that lay farther 
from the highway than Borki were burned down, wiped out, 
while Borki went untouched: we were told it was a police 
village. Dirlewanger almost shot Hauptsturmfuhrer Bartschke 
for recruiting a bunch of young fellows from Borki without 
consulting anyone and then shooting a lot of them when they 
started running off. For a week after that Bartschke walked 
around with a black eye and without his glasses—the Sturm- 
bannfihrer really walloped him with the handle of his Walter. 
The diligent Bartschke found himself the object of the wrath 
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of a hunter who’d almost seen- the big catch frightened off. 
It seems like this village means more to Dirlewanger than the 
others, which were burned down without a moment’s thought, 
massacred on a whim. This time he didn’t hurry, he even kind 
of dragged the whole procedure out, beating around the bush, 
sniffing the situation out, getting the lie of the land... 

It’s hard to tell whether the Sturmbannfuthrer’s crazy or 
not. One moment he stands or sits as still as an idol, seeing 
and hearing nothing. The next he suddenly starts shaking, 
yelling, and waving his long arms about; even his knees, 
that stick out from his thin legs like the knees of an enormous 
grasshopper, start to knock. Tall, skinny and untiring, he 
really does remind you of an awkward, spasmodic insect with 
unkind, piercing blue eyes. 

This time he even gave a speech to the officers, German 
and ‘foreign’. That’s never happened before. Everyone was 
gathered in the officers’ mess but the briefing had not yet 
begun. Dirlewanger was seated at a little table apart from 
the others, sipping the beer that had been put in front of 
him. Suddenly he laughed, an unexpectedly raucous laugh. 
Whatever the angry-faced fat man with the schtandartenfuhrer 
oak leaves who was seated at Dirlewanger’s table was saying 
didn’t seem to be either pleasant or amusing. But Dirlewanger’s 
straight shoulders twitched nervously and he gave a frighten- 
ingly raucous laugh. People said that the visitor had come 
straight from Berlin and that he and Dirlewanger were old 
friends, even though the fat one was two ranks above the 
Sturmbannfuhrer. After that they called over Sturmfuhrer Mu- 
ravyov, Slava Muravyov, who helps Dirlewanger command the 
““foreigners’’ in the battalion. And a Latvian translator. Muravyov 
walked over to them in proper fashion: he can click his heels as well 
as any German but he hasn’t mastered their language yet. They 
talked to him, with the translator’s help, and Muravyov replied, 
somewhat reluctantly even, a calm and sullen expression on his 
face. Without any servility. The “foreigners” like it that their 
commander’s so independent; for them he’s “‘our Slava’’, “our 
Muravyov’’—one more source of comfort for fools. They love 
to whisper about the incident that led to the Sturmbann- 
fuhrer’s raising Muravyov from company to battalion com- 
mander and awarding him the rank of Sturmfihrer. Sometimes 
Dirlewanger suddenly gets it into his head to pull this trick: 
he'll fill a glass with seltzer water and present it to a junior 
officer. Confused but flattered by this demonstration of respect, 
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this attention, the fool takes the glass, drains it and mutters 
a “danke”. The Stumbannfiihrer fills the glass back up. Who 
would dare refuse to drink it? Meanwhile the host has got his 
hand on a second siphon and is pushing it forward... He can 
wear you out with that blue-eyed smile of his alone! But 
Muravyov landed on his feet. He refused the first glass and 
is supposed to have said, “A Russian’s not a German and 
water’s not schnapps!” 

Dirlewanger started his speech right away, when he was 
barely up out of his chair, before he had managed to fully 
Straighten out his long body. The stocky, red-haired translator 
was hard put to keep up with him and flung out the 
Sturmbannfuhrer’s phrases in a frightened shriek: 

“I am going to Berlin... Word of us has reached them... 
We are going to receive heavy armaments and each company 
will have a heavy platoon... Borki will be your training course 
and your exam... The joy of participating in a historic action... 
Our experience is invaluable... What does a bunch of instruc- 
tions mean! (He jabbed his finger in the air disrespect- 
fully.) We are an intelligence service, a behind-the-lines intel- 
ligence service. They think (looking at the ceiling) that it is 
the front that’s most important. One good blow is all that’s 
needed to take care of the enemy soldiers in Russia. But 
there are still millions of enemies to be dealt with! We are 
the first soldiers in the main fighting, the fighting to come. 
Your children will say, ‘My father paved the way!’ Ha, 
instructions! (He flicked his hand scornfully at some point in 
the distance.) They copy them from our reports. Tomorrow 
in Borki we'll show what we can do. And we ourselves will 
see what we’ve learned. Berlin is waiting...” 


Now Dirlewanger was tearing about the settlements, popping 
up first in one place, then another, gathering a harvest for 
Berlin. His order that all the platoons which had completed 
their assignments should assemble in the farm centre has been 
passed on, and Byely was on his way there with his platoon, 
which he had withdrawn from the cordon. A German company 
liad done the work in “his”? settlement, the biggest, today, 
while Byely covered it from the forest. 

Everything was being done thoroughly, even solemnly that 
day. They had begun the encirclement of Borki before dawn. 
It was a scene of great confusion, with cars racing about 
the country roads to close all the holes. And then when every- 
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thing had come to a standstill in the settlements Dirlewanger 
rode from one end of Borki to the other in an armoured 
troop-carrier. He stood in that armoured box like it was a coffin. 
Not a soul was in sight. Rockets flared, first one, then anoth- 
er, here, there, nearby, in the distance—and it started, they 
set to work. In the settlement which Byely’s platoon helped 
cordon off the German company employed the “‘house call” 
method. Jolly vermin! The Germans went from house to house, 
leisurely inspecting the sheds and cellars, and chasing all the 
inhabitants into their houses (‘““Nach hause, Mum!’’). Shots 
could be heard from every part of the village, but the sound 
was muffled by the walls of the houses. 

Byely’s platoon had been deployed at the edge of the 
woods in such a way that it would be able to beat off any 
partisans who might approach, and keep the villagers from 
escaping. The Germans do a thorough, conscientious job, but 
someone always manages to hide from them, crawl off, run 
away, and that’s why cordons are established along the edges 
of woods or marshes. Naturally, some of the villagers tried to 
get away, but your platoon (soon to be your company!) shot, 
captured and in general did to their own people just what 
Zimmermann, Dirlewanger and the Germans needed to have 
done. Only, who are their people, your people and whose are 
you? It’s Surov who is still convinced that he’ll be welcomed 
back. And he almost talked you into believing the same thing. 
As if you were still the same Nikolai Afanasyevich Byely. But 
the Byely of the past is as far removed from you as little 
Nicky, the child who was forever getting earaches, so Mummy. 
would tie up his head in her soft-soft kerchief at night; the 
“youngest” and “weakest”? who she would protect from his 
teasing brothers. You outstripped them all, grew into that two- 
metre giant, Nikolai Afanasyevich. But there’s no Nikolai-Nicky, 
and we don’t have mothers, except for, maybe, the ‘‘widow’’. 
She’ll caress you, oh, so sweetly, if you get to feeling lonely! 
You thought that with your strength and character you really 
were a tsar and god and a standard-bearer all rolled up into 
one, and what happened? Where did you end up? Where were 
you taken? Some crazy German from beyond the Elbe and you, 
from the other end of the world, from beyond the Yenisei—you 
didn’t know him and didn’t want to know him, but an alien force 
brought the two of you together and now you’re doing the same 
work for the same end and there’s no work more terrible or 
disgusting! That toad-mouth didn’t even seek you out: you 
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turned up, were brought right to him. And in Kasplya he 
didn’t say a word, didn’t even issue an order. He just stood 
and watched and everything got done automatically. You were 
picked up on the road like a lost screw. They sized you up, 
greased you with margarine and stuck you in their machine. 
And here you sit, like you were in your proper place. But 
then it must be yours if you’re sitting in it. Only that one 
Ukie, who was so absurdly funny when he cried out, ‘Are 
yous all human? Are yous all human, or what? I can’t do 
it, like that ’un there, kill kiddies!’—he didn’t go in, didn’t 
fit. They weren’t able to screw him in, so they shot him right 
away and shoved him into the pit with everyone else. And you 
kept deliberating, trying to make up your mind, “Who should 
I shoot? Myself? In the head? Turn and give it to the German! 
By the time they manage to mow me down...” A child’s 
pleading eyes looked at you. A little twisted face emerged from 
behind a pair of drawn together shoulder blades: “Please, 
hurry up!...” 

Hurry up and screw yourself in place, it'll get easier as 
you go along, and if it doesn’t there’s schnapps, and if it 
still doesn’t there’s the ‘“‘widow’’! Or, as the Germans call her, 
the ““Witwe’’. 

We did our business and now we’re running on, like 
hounds! Where our master sent us. But maybe you’re running 
off to join the partisans? Go on, do it, tell them how their 
scout was hanged and how bad you felt about his eyes, so 
swollen up from the beating he’d gotten that he couldn’t 
make you out. And you couldn’t wave to him to cheer him 
up a bit. 

So what happened, what’s the upshot of it all? Now any- 
body can justifiably say that Byely really put his all into 
capturing the partisan. They don’t give you the Oberschar- 
fiihrer’s second silver square and your own “Russian company” 
to boot for doing a so-so job! And Zimmermann got award- 
ed a leave as well. And Orphan was promoted—to 
Barschke’s lackey. Lumped together with them! Surov, though, 
Surov was odd man out that time, too. 

He stayed clean. 

Well, do you think you’ll get far that clean? 

Byely’s platoon approached a green settlement dotted with 
orchards that clambered up a knoll. From the accents of the 
voices that called to one another from the yards and gardens 
(“Hey, Petro, want some honey?’, “Tie them bees up or else 
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they'll sting us, the little varmints!?) he could tell that 
Melnichenko’s men were at work here. Cars lined the empty 
streets; their drivers were probably busy rummaging around 
down in the cellars; the company itself could be heard on the 
other side of the hill somewhere. A humming was coming from 
beyond the village that reminded Byely of threshing-time, when 
voices, cries and the hum of rural activities blended. The cows, 
the livestock had already been driven off, though. It was 
almost impossible to avoid stepping into a fresh cow pat, 
slipping in the dung. The German “meisters” began to groan 
and hop about. They looked around for bits of wood and 
broke twigs from cherry trees to try and scrape some of it off 
their boots. Others, less refined, just shook it off. 

“All right, move up! How come you're twitching like a 
bunch of cats in the rain? Come on, you dainty damsels!” 

Then he looked at Surov. And added: 

‘““You waded into it, so don’t fuss!” 

Get out of this place. Work’s in full swing and if you 
don’t watch out some German will swoop down and make your 
platoon help. So far only isolated shots have been fired: 
they’re probably herding everybody into that barn—you can 
only see the roof from here. 

Somebody behind you has begun reminiscing and since 

he’s afraid the others won’t believe him, the jerk, he’s got to 
bawl out the story. 
’  “Romanenko’il back me up. He and I were sent out to 
reconnoiter. A battalion’d already been through there; not 
ours, I heard it was Siegling’s. Anyway, there was nothing 
left of the village. Just one charred shell without a roof. A 
granary or shed, I guess. Romanenko gave me a boost and 
I looked down inside, and (you won’t believe it!) just like 
white heads of cabbage! It'd rained and the soot had been 
washed away. There were so many of ’em packed in there that 
they were all standing, nobody’d fallen—just those heads, like 
cabbage. And I said, ‘Romanenko, you look”’...” 

“Listen, cabbage head, shut up!” 

Leave along the right-hand side, through the field. The lane 
runs that way, too. Clean, unmuddied—that’ll make the 
““meisters” happy. They'll think you turned this way for them, 
out of consideration for their boots. 

But the screams, the howling, the shots behind the hill, 
to our left are getting louder, stronger. They’re already firing 
bursts. Doesn’t seem to be going too well for Melnichenko’s 
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men. The villagers don’t want to go into the barn nicely. Now 
we can see them running around over there, dashing this 
way and that. It all becomes easier to hear, louder as soon 
as you can see the crowd of people. The ‘“‘meisters” are 
screwing up their faces and sighing. Their home, their Germany, 
the Fuhrer are all far away and they’ve got to be here, 
with a bunch of “foreigners”. What would happen if eve- 
rybody suddenly decided they didn’t want to do the Germans’ 
work any more? Doesn’t that frighten them, haven’t they 
thought of that? The oldest of the Germans, Otto Dannke, 
is constantly shaking his head as he limps along. Like a horse 
when it’s hot. In distress or disapproval? 

Maybe he wants to make sure his cabbage head is in place. 

They had come out in a potato field and gone about a 
hundred metres, further and further from the barn and the cries 
and the rifle shots, when something happened: submachine- 
guns and automatic rifles began to roar and hammer away. 
The sound was carried towards the woods, past the people 
who were now running across the field, a black wing fleeing 
for the woods. They had broken loose and taken flight— 
apparently they’d finally realised what was happening and 
Melnichenko’s men had not managed to shove them into the 
barn. Well, it looked like the platoon would have to pitch in 
now! An armoured troop-carrier appeared and came racing 
down the road, raising a thick cloud of dust, while the large- 
calibre submachine-gun mounted on it pounded away. Byely’s 
own vermin didn’t even wait for his command but grabbed 
their automatics, snatched their rifles from their shoulders and 
began to shoot. Byely caught a look from Surov, a look 
that seemed nasty and vindictive, that said, “Look what your 
men are doing, your platoon’ Surov took his rifle from his 
shoulder, too, and aimed it high, as Byely had once aimed at 
the smokestack, at the date’ 1925. He fired and looked at 
Byely again. Go on, play! We’ll see what happens next, what 
happens when you don’t have Byely to watch over you! 

The vermin were having a great time: a tall man in an 
undershirt was running ahead of the others. He made a no- 
ticeable target and everybody was eager to test his eye, his 
hand, to go one up on the fellow next to him, to outshoot 
him. They even jostled each other in their impatience. Like 
they had at the farmstead when they followed the partisan to 
his horse in a pack... The tall man had a kid in his arms: he 
was rushing towards the woods, carrying the kid in front of 
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him, lifting his knees high. And the tracer bullets flowed past 
him, overtaking him, penetrating the throng running behind 
him, thinning it out... 

Suddenly something happened: even the shooting died down. 
A white horse sped across the field. Of course, it was the 
same one they’d taken from the partisan and on it sat 
Melnichenko—that jackass doesn’t even take off his Cossack 
fur cap in summer! He had bought the horse from Zimmer- 
mann for a gold watch. Melnichenko flew across the field, where 
people lay in sheaves. Nobody was running anymore and the 
tall fellow with the tyke wasn’t anywhere to be seen, either. 
All that could be seen were people in black and white crawling 
from place to place and some of Melnichenko’s men running 
towards them from the barn, right behind their “fuhrer”’ 
cavalryman. 

“Nikolai,” Surov said, addressing him by his first name 
again, “the German, Paul, is coming this way in an armoured 
troop-carrier.”’ 

“So?” 

‘“‘What if he makes us go too?” 

“You'll go! What did you think?” 

Everybody calls him Paul—Hauptscharfuhrer Tummel, Melni- 
chenko’s CO: everybody’s hail-fellow-well-met with him, prob- 
ably because he’s a drunkard—you’d be hard put to find 
another German who could keep up with him. “As drunk as 
Paul” is the highest accolade you can be given in the battalion. 
And he’s forever getting mixed up in something. Once some 
fellow came close to making off with him. Drove by in his 
sleigh and knocked Paul off his feet. Heavy-set Paul toppled 
right in, like a boar, and the driver whipped the horse on 
faster and faster... His pal Melnichenko just managed to catch 
up with them and save the day. Or maybe the drunken 
heroes made the story up? 

There he is, bowling along in his dirty green iron coffin, 
racing this way. Jabbing the driver in the back with his 
pistol, like a Siberian merchant urging on a coachman, and 
swearing in Russian so loud you can hear it a hundred 
metres away. 

The large-calibre gun has started pounding away in the 
direction of the woods again. If only he’d given it to that 
nitwit in the fur cap who’s tearing around on the white 
horse! Paul’s flung himself on the gunner and is bashing the 
man’s helmet with his pistol. Now he’s started hollering at me. 
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“You blankedy-blank, warum nicht arbeiten, blankedy- 
blankedy-blank?!”’ 

Meanwhile the driver had swung his coffin behind the 
platoon and Paul was herding Byely’s platoon towards the 
barn, aS it were. 

Paul has bulging eyes, like the Fihrer’s and, in addition, 
he’s grown himself a little moustache like the Fuhrer’s. With 
that broad, red mug and short body of his he looks like the 
Fihrer impersonating a butcher! 

Several Germans and some of Melnichenko’s men are 
standing near the long barn with the sagging straw roof, next 
to the doors, that are held closed by the tail end of a lorry; 
apparently, that’s how they shut in the people they managed 
to get into the barn when the villagers took off. One pup is 
standing in the middle of the yard and firing his rifle in 
the direction of the Germans and Melnichenko’s men, who 
are drunkenly staggering, roaming about the field that’s littered 
with bodies and firing at the ground, finishing them off. 

Byely yanked a long bat grenade out from under his belt 
and got some satisfaction out of bringing it down on the 
pup’s sweaty head. “What are you shooting at, carrion?” he 
said, ““What?” 

The barn with its barricaded doors is silent. The people 
shut up inside hope that they’ve been forgotten and they’re 
keeping quiet. From out here all you can hear are a few 
crying children. 

The German driver has pulled a can of gasoline out of 
the body of the armoured troop-carrier and Paul, his fihrer 
eyes rolling wildly, is indicating that one of my _ soldiers 
should take it and douse the walls. Melnichenko’s men are 
so drunk they can’t see or comprehend anything, but my 
platoon isn’t used to doing other people’s work for them. 
They’re waiting, the vermin, for the Scharfiihrer to give the 
order! Back there, in the field, they didn’t wait. They jumped 
at the chance to bang away with their guns. But they dislike 
Melnichenko’s men intensely—it wasn’t too long ago that they 
were all in the same company—and nobody’s in any hurry 
to outshine the Banderans, to sub for them, do their work 
for them. There has to be an order from me before they’ll 
take the can and douse the walls of the barn where those 
people are shut up. They’re looking at me. And Surov, too. 
Here’s one more Kasplya that I have to take upon myself. 
Paul’s eyes are bulging, he’s waving his pistol about and 
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running through all the blankedy-blanks he knows, he can 
remember in his fiihrer scream. 

“Surov!”” Byely’s voice (he could hear it himself) sounded 
like a sharp report. “‘Surov!” he repeated elatedly, as though 
he’d just discoverd the man standing next to him. This is 
it, the end! And long overdue, too. That’s right, you! Don’t 
look at me like you didn’t hear me right or were struck deaf. 
I don’t see any other Surov here, do you? “That order seems 
clear enough to me. What are you waiting for?!” 

He looked at the gold-rimmed glass disks with malicious 
delight. The short-sighted eyes behind them had discerned 
something horrifying, something final and they spread across 
his ashen face. Yes, you heard me right, I gave that order. 
There’s no mistake. It’s me, Byely, standing here in front of 
you! This is your Kasplya, Surov. So, make up your mind. Now 
you. Who are you going to shoot first? Paul? Me? Make up 
your mind and be quick about it, ’cause any minute now 
Paul’s either going to go into apoplexy or press the trigger of 
that little pistol he’s got. 

“Get your rear in gear, Surov!”’ 

The colour, blood has returned to his face. You can even 
see how it’s pumping around him, from his head to his legs, 
from his legs to his arms. Decide, Surov, decide! Your 
Kasplya’s come. You’ve got a weapon in your hands. Do it, if 
you can. For me, too. Do what I couldn’t do. But how 
can you—with a face and eyes like that!... 

Paul had already focussed his drunken attention on Surov and 
was yelling at him, jabbing his automatic pistol at him. But 
Surov’s eyes, a blur behind his misted glasses, did not see or 
hear anything besides Byely. It was as though he was stunned 
by what he was about to do—and that was why he was doing it. 

Surov grabbed ahold of the can as though he’d been a 
driver for ages, as if it held his salvation. But first he set 
it down on the grass so that he could sling his rifle on his 
back. Surov doesn’t need the rible, it’s in his way. See, that’s 
the way we are, my dear priest! 

He looked at Byely one, last time. And grabbed the can. 

The long, straw roof, sagging under its own weight, the 
dry, log walls and the doors held shut by the lorry concealed 
and confined those who were about to be burned alive. They 
were in there looking out between the chinks and when they 
saw a man running towards them with a can in his hands 
women’s and children’s voices rose in screams of horror. He 
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splashed the dry logs and they instantly became black, as 
though charred. But some of the gasoline fell on the green 
cloth of his greatcoat and dribbled down onto his boots, 
blackening them, too. That’s what happens when you don’t 
have any practice! Stretching out his arms so he wouldn't 
stain his clothes, get them wet, Surov ran along the wall of the 
howling barn, splashing the logs and leaving an uneven trail of 
blackness that began to crawl in every direction. Along with 
the smell of gasoline the blackness crawled into the barn because 
horrible cries and the sound of desparate fists pounding the 
walls and battering down the barricaded doors could be heard 
coming from there. A German hopped out of the armoured 
troop-carrier and ran towards the barn, flicking a lighter as he 
went. He bent down to the wall, then jumped back: a colourless 
flame glowed, seemed to disappear, then darted after Surov. 
As though following a scent the flame raced to the corner 
of the barn where Surov was pouring out the last of the 
gasoline. He dropped the can. Byely thought he saw a crumpled 
red piece of cloth shoot out of the sleeves and up from 
under the flaps of Surov’s greatcoat and begin to flutter. 
Surov was running across the field trying to tear it out, to 
get rid of it. The lorry which had held the doors closed 
drove away and the large-calibre submachine-gun, automatics 
and rifles pounded the barn, piercing and plucking the walls, 
deadening and drowning out everything... 


THE FOURTH SETTLEMENT 


From the 1960 testimony of I. Ye. Tupiga: 

“Ivan Dmitriyevich Melnichenko commanded a company: we 
called it the Ukrainian. The company’s commander was a German, 
Paul, but they were called Melnichenko’s men. Melnichenko was 
from somewhere near Kiev. He was educated and had been 
a lieutenant before, too. His hair was black as a Gypsy’s. 
Basically a shallow person, who never got down off his horse 
and was constantly drunk. All of Melnichenko’s men were that 
way. There, in Nivki, they made a beeline for the trunks and 
cellars. We could have dragged in all the partisans if it hadn't 
been for those marauders. Only Meleshka, now he was all 
right. He didn’t lose his lead. He set up his submachine-gun 
and... What I want to say is there was no discipline, just drinking 
and looting, drinking and looting. Later, at the end of the war, 
he and some others ran off into the forest...” 
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... As drunk as Paul”, Melnichenko tore about the vege- 
table gardens among the villagers his company had shot and 
killed. ““My boys! My falcons!’—phrases out of some movie 
or song (or maybe he’d come up with them himself?) crept 
into his mind and onto his tongue. He was Pa, a Cossack 
chief on his mighty steed. The infidels were all around and 
he was calling his host to heroism and death. In the here and 
now Melnichenko swooped down on his men, whip raised, 
threatening them with it in his bellicose wrath, remembering 
all the while, nevertheless, that ‘“meisters’” were wandering about 
the field, too, doing the same thing—finishing everybody off— 
and that even a commander didn’t have the right to lay 
a finger on them if he wasn’t German. But he laid his 
whip on his own men with pleasure: “Don’t be sad, my 
little Cossack”’ and they cried out in surprise, bared their 
teeth like smiling wolves and yelled something after him. He 
didn’t hear that because he was too busy calling to them: 
“Boys! Melnichenko is with you—always!”’ 

The horse he was riding was a beaut, and expensive, too. 
(“That SOB, Zimmermann! He carted one hell of a watch 
off to Germany with him—solid gold!’) But before that beast 
had carried a partisan on its back—Melnichenko hadn’t forgiven 
or forgotten. He whipped it with gusto. 

“Wolf meat, I'll make you dance! Brigand!’’ 

He thrashed, flogged the horse, gave those boozers of his 
a taste of the whip as well and tore about among the dead 
bodies (women and kiddies were lying in piles just lke they 
were crawlin’ towards one another). The horse was all a-tremble 
and pawed the air, for at any moment it would step on 
a body. Yellow foam flew and it cast wild glances out of 
the corner of its eye. 

“You little bandit, you'll learn to be gentle! I'll teach you 
to obey Melnichenko! You'll find out what kind of a man 
Melnichenko is!” 

Even Sturmfiihrer Muravyov hadn’t been to Germany, but 
Ivan Melnichenko had, he’d been sent there. Paul’d taken him 
to the Vaterland to let his German parents see the fellow 
who’d saved their son: if he hadn’t happened to be nearby 
then, why, the bandits would’ve dragged Paul off like a sheep. 

Yup, he’d had a tale or two to tell when they’d gotten 
back from Germany. If only about Leipzig, the German city. 
Turns out it was the Germans who routed Napoleon, and they 
didn’t do it outside Moscow. That’s another one the Muscov- 
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ians concocted. There’s a monument in Leipzig put up specially 
to commemorate it. This great big stone thing that looks like 
a blast furnace. And the anti-aircraft guns up on top—you’d 
think they were matches, that’s how tall it is. When he was 
there those guns had opened up on the Americans, who were 
floating above the clouds. The sound bounced off the walls like 
off the sides of an enormous barrel. The stone blast furnace 
roared like a bear. 

Melnichenko had saved the German officer, so his family’d 
wanted to meet him, to thank him. Paul wasn’t much like a 
German. He was forever getting into trouble when he was in 
his cups. Melnichenko’d taken his eyes off him for just a min- 
ute and when he looked back Paul was nowhere to be seen. 
A sleigh was moving away, a guy in a yellow leather coat was 
whipping the horse on and glancing back over his shoulder, 
the louse, and somebody was lying in the back, his legs 
flailing the air... Melnichenko’d let fly with his automatic rifle 
and run after the sleigh, yelling, so the bandit pushed Paul 
off, let him go. Muravyov turned the story around to suit 
himself: according to his version they’d been staggering around 
somewhere, stewed, and had just fallen into a strange sleigh. 
Then the jokes began to fly: supposedly, the runners slid 
sideways on the ice and struck Paul below the knees; he 
toppled right in and the frightened driver lashed the horse 
on until he got rid of the German. Muravyov put Melni- 
chenko in the guardhouse. He couldn’t do anything to Paul, 
a German, so he took it out on Melnichenko. The expression 
on Muravyov’s face had been something to see when a letter 
came from Paul’s parents asking that when their son went 
home on leave he be allowed to take along “the Russian who, 
at risk of his own life, saved a German soldier’, their only 
son. So there, Sturmfthrer Muravyov-Khilchenko! Stuck Khil- 
chenko on to his katsap name and thinks that he can have 
a “Ukrainian” company under his command now, too. But for 
some reason the Germans just don’t see through him. Melni- 
chenko had already joined the fight against the bands when the 
“Sturmfuhrer” was still feeding the lice in the Bobruisk camp, 
before he’d figured out, remembered that he was a Khilchenko. 
But Melnichenko was among the first to take up arms against 
the Soviets, the Yids and the Muscovians. He’d known Bandera, 
he’d known Voinovsky, he’d been in Kosovo when they were 
just starting to form the first “Ukrainian division”. True, the 
business with the divisions didn’t get very far. The Germans 
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suddenly packed the leaders off to Berlin and the division was 
chopped up into companies and platoons, that were then 
scattered every which way. Melnichenko’s platoon had ended 
up in Byelorussia, where it was built up into a company—that 
was after Dirlewanger appeared on the scene. The Galicians 
formed the core of the group and then there were two 
platoons made up of POWs—Easterners. The Westerners were 
more staunch, ideologically committed and obedient but they 
were totally ignorant—a lot of them couldn’t even write their 
names. The Easterners were a bigger headache and the cause 
of all kinds of trouble (there were those men who’d run off 
from the Hunchback Bridge!), but then they weren’t sancti- 
monious prudes or skinflints. The others were better disciplined: 
they stood at attention and devoured you with their eyes. 
Trouble was, they really were ready to devour you. It was 
written on their mugs: “All of you are Muscovians. You 
sold God!” And that priest of theirs from Kosovo they took 
with them everywhere they went! If only the bandits would 
drag him off like they’d tried to do with Paul! The Westerners 
had christened Melnichenko and his horse Suvorov*—they 
really knew how to make a man hot under the collar, the 
skinflints! 

It was easier with his own Easterners, but they kept his 
hands full, too. Completely undisciplined, like they were on 
the collective farm. But Melnichenko had to answer for them 
to the Germans. Muravyov was just waiting for a chance to 
show him up. 

There he is, that fellow who ran out ahead of the others! 
Sprawled on the ground and he couldn’t care less that he 
scared the village, sent it flying across the field with his 
stupid “You'll all burn, girls!” You did your running, and now 
you’re horizontal. Here’s that tyke of his—rolled off into 
a furrow. His bare knees are drawn up to the place all 
covered in blood where his chin used to be... Sometimes you’d 
doze off like that in a stubble-field that smelled of warm dust. 
Later you’d be awakened by your cold legs that didn’t even 
seem like yours, and the others’d be looking for you, Mother’s 
voice would be coming from behind the cherry trees: “Ivan 
Sonny! Where’ve you gotten to, blockhead?” 

“What’s this jibbing, you blockhead, huh? I’ll teach you to 
love your country!”’ 


* Alexander Suvorov (1730-1800)— Russian military leader.— Tr. 
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Blood-flecked foam was already flying from the bared teeth 
and bit, that lacerated the horse’s snorting, but it kept sidling 
away, pounding the air with its hooves to avoid stepping on... 
There are tykes strewn all over this field! Applying the whip 
once more he turned the horse towards the birch grove. Lift 
the cordon. They’ve taken it easy long enough. Send them to 
the barn to finish off the job. He could have sent somebody 
else but he needed to gallop somewhere, shout something at 
somebody—that’s the kind of mood he was in. He looked 
back at the barn several times: who’s that over there? Whose 
are they? Muravyov hasn’t sent some little helpers over, has 
he? Specially, to show that Melnichenko’s men can’t do their 
job. Never mind. It'll be curtains for Muravyov, too, someday, 
even if he is a sturmfiihrer. No matter how much the rope 
twists... Melnichenko chortled. He’d pictured Muravyov shuffling 
faint-heartedly towards the “widow” waiting in the middle of 
the parade ground. He chortled loudly in the middle of the 
field. So loudly that even his boozers heard him over the 
sound of their own shooting and looked around in surprise— 
what was with their commander? 

If only Sturmfitthrer Muravyov could be lured over “to 
the partisans”. Now there was an idea! Like those dolts that 
special “‘messengers” had relayed from Mogilev to a village 
where the SD was lying in wait for them: over here, dearies! 

Would you believe it, he’d taken a whole platoon from 
Melnichenko’s company to piece together that katsap company! 
You couldn’t figure those Germans out any more. At first it 
was all clear enough but now the devil himself wouldn’t be 
able to make heads or tails of it. Do the same with Mu- 
ravyov, now there was an idea! Deliver him into the clutches 
of the SD, and, “So you’re the one who wouldn’t let honest 
patriots live in peace?” 

Melnichenko’d been able to put up with a lot before he 
went to Germany, but now, not on your life! Muravyov would 
have to learn to keep his paws out of the way if he didn’t 
want to have them torn off. Hauptscharfiihrer Melnichenko’d 
gotten a lot of respect in Germany. He’d brought that back 
with him. But not just that. Some confusion, too. It sat 
in his mind and soul like a thorn. But it wasn’t the sort 
of thing you could tell people about, like the monument in 
Leipzig. 

The time it had taken to get to Germany by train you’d 
have thought it was at the end of the world. That was the 
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first time he’d really gotten’ a sense of how many enemies 
these Germans had, and not just in Russia. It was like you 
weren’t headed for the rear but were going from one front to 
another. The trains crept along and bandits grabbed right on 
to the wheels. When they were past Bobruisk and had already 
gone through a place called Yasen the steam-engine ripped its 
belly open on a mine. By the time they’d crawled into Minsk 
they’d been fired on twice. Because of this sort of thing the 
Germans had to cut down the trees the length of the railroads. 
Smoke hung in the air the whole way. It was POWs and local 
people, forced out into the forest, who were doing the felling. 
But the partisans didn’t have to get up close, as Melnichen- 
ko’d found out near Baranovichi when the engine was hit by 
a shot from an anti-tank gun stationed a good way away. 
Winged like a partridge. The engine was enveloped in a cloud 
of steam and stopped dead. Where were all the engines and 
cars needed going to be found there? It was just lucky that 
so many of them had been seized during the first weeks of 
the war. 

In Poland they seemed to move along a bit faster, but then 
the front end of the train was derailed. Half the world. was 
in their hands, but anybody could go and take a pot shot at 
their feet. The Byelorussians and Poles were being shot and 
burned alive but still they didn’t give up. Their life was a hell 
and they were making everybody else’s one too! 

Paul was the only one who didn’t notice anything: all the 
schnapps had affected his mind. There they were, stuck in the 
middle of the forest because some bandits had sunk the 
rails in the swamp and he couldn’t wait to “get to the 
station” to pick up some more stuff. Kept jabbing his finger 
at the window and hollering, “Reich! Ordnung!” 

Melnichenko had heard the word “Ordnung”’ all over Ger- 
many. It was sort of like “khai zhiveh!’* for them. There 
was order everywhere, you couldn’t deny that. But it got 
old. He only felt like a human being in the midst of rubble 
and debris. He’d even taken delight in air raids: it’s all 
right, run, it won’t do you any harm either. 

The first days of his visit to Leipzig, while there was still 
schnapps in the can they’d brought with them, had passed 
in a yellow haze out of which floated from time to time 
either ‘“‘Mutter’s” enormous white hairdo or the wide, red 


* Long live! (Ukrainian).— Tr. 
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mouth (that reminded him of a carpenter’s pencil more than 
anything) of Paul’s fiancée. Ordnung in the home (a two- 
story house with indoor stairs) rested on “Mutter” and her 
quiet, even voice. Next to her, heavy-set Paul and his bald pa, 
both of them too talkative and too bustling, resembled 
“Volksdeutscher” at best. With her enormous white hairdo 
“Mutter” towered over everything and everybody: you could 
have set up anti-air craft guns on her, like on that blast 
furnace-monument. 

They had a servant, a Ukrainian girl named Oxana. On 
top of everything else she came from the Nikolayev region; 
a neighbour, practically. She had the big bones of a country 
girl but her face was thin and wan. Only her eyes were 
young and dark, like Ukrainian cherries. Well, well, you big, 
smart Germans! It’s not for nothing they say you thought up 
the ape! Really now, the girl didn’t even touch food, was 
starving like she was in a camp even though she slaved over 
the stove all day long, just ‘cause her mistress’ eyes and 
quiet voice set her all a-quiver. 

Oxana was astounded that her fellow Ukrainian hadn’t been 
brought to Germany by force, that he’d come on a visit. She 
just couldn’t get that into her country-born head. It was like 
she didn’t even notice the SS uniform, Melnichenko’s fa- 
miliar accents had such an effect on her. Of course, he’d 
called on Oxana in the little larder under the staircase that her 
masters locked her in at night. They would shut her in her 
kennel and hung the key next to the lavatory. He’d unlocked 
it and, leaving the door open so light from the lavatory 
would get in, sat down on her box-bed. She gave him a fright- 
ened and pitiful smile, covering herself up with some bit of 
cloth. But she defended herself fiercely like they know how to 
do, those country women, and said not one word in response 
to his “fool”? and “saving yourself for Germans!”. But when 
he gave up and took her hand she didn’t pull it away and 
even began squeezing his in response. He left drained and 
wet—from her tears. The same thing happened the next two 
nights as well. The tears would only start when he left her 
alone and just called her names like “fool” and ‘German 
whore’. He even threatened that he would complain to the 
Frau and Oxana would be sent to a camp. She listened and 
cried. He just couldn’t make her out. Until it came to him 
that she was listening not to him but to his Ukrainian 
speech. That was what was making Oxana smile and cry and 
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even timidly squeeze his fingers. Then he’d realised what approach 
he had to take with this silly girl. He began complaining about 
how he hated the service he was forced to do for the Germans 
and reminisce about the Nikolayev countryside, Kiev, his pa 
and mother, school, even about his Young Pioneer days. 
About everything that had ever been a part of her life. He 
hinted vaguely that it wasn’t for the sake of the Germans 
he’d squeezed himself into the SS uniform, at which she’d 
grabbed his arm and made him be silent: there even the 
moths had ears! It got to the point where even he almost 
believed that he would just make a brief trip home to warn 
his folks, to hide them and then IT would begin. He’d show 
them, all of them! Muravyov and Dirlewanger! He promised 
Oxana, too, that he would visit her mother and give her news 
of her daughter. Oxana cried and soundlessly laughed. She 
became obedient and affectionate, and it was smooth sailing 
from there on out. They’re all the same, women, dumb to 
the core, it didn’t matter where they were from, back home or 
Germany. Still, who was complaining: you go to the Va- 
terland and they have a nice juicy Ukrainian girl ready and 
waiting for you! Now that was Ordnung! German girls, 
though... Even if he could have, Melnichenko wouldn’t have 
touched one. Elsa, Paul’s fiancée and all the rest: chicken 
legs and chicken noses! No, the best thing that Vaterland 
had to offer were the cars. 

About his commander, Paul, he found out everything he 
hadn’t known before. It turned out that Paul had kind of 
been a German criminal. He’d come to the battalion straight 
from a concentration camp. Melnichenko found out something 
else, too, something that they chuckled over in the Tummel 
home but never came straight out and said. Yeah, no telling 
what thoughts would creep into your head with a fiancee 
like her. Hug her and you want to burst into tears! And 
nanny-goats start looking attractive! The Fuhrer really was no 
dummy. He realised who the main element in Germany was. 
Tell one of those with the chicken legs and beak that she’s 
the best in the world and she'll follow you through fire 
and water. The Fiihrer was trying, said German women were 
the mostest and all others were second-rate, etc., etc.! If 
German women were prettier there wouldn’t be any German 
victories at the front. Melnichenko was sure of that. It was 
women like those that everything rested on. You could set up 
anti-aircraft guns on their heads! 
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It was Dirlewanger who’d gotten Paul out of the concentra- 
tion camp. Their friendship dated back to student days, though 
Dirlewanger was years older. His photograph was pasted on 
the second page of the Tiimmel family album (the Fuhrer was 
on page one). That was the first time Melnichenko’d ever 
seen a picture of Dirlewanger: a receding hairline, hollow 
cheeks, deep-set eyes. It looked like him, and then again didn’t— 
the way a black skull looks like a white one. Paul had 
brought new photos with him and Mutter treated her neigh- 
bours and guests to them. Oh! Ah! Gasps and titters: what 
awful, nasty people those ‘‘Russians’ are! Even when they 
aren’t dangerous anymore, when they’re sprawled or strung up. 
Especially the women, the women especially! AND OUR SONS 
HAVE TO LIVE THERE, AMONG THEM! AND, LOOK, 
OUR CHILDREN ARE EVEN SMILING! 

Part of these ohs and ahs went to Melnichenko. (He could 
almost understand what everybody was saying; it was like 
he’d gotten the water out of his ears and had begun to hear.) 
Oh, this poor Russian guest of ours. He’s so devoted to Paul, 
so taken with him. He’s just enthralled by Paul’s courage and 
integrity, why, he risked his life to save Paul when the 
bandits tracked him down and abducted him!... 

When they were back on the train Melnichenko stole the 
photos Paul hadn’t left at home and threw them onto the 
track through the toilet. God only knows, he might have 
decided to show them to the “mutter” in Kiev. 

Paul’s fiancée almost fainted when she saw those pictures. 
Paul had roared with laughter and grabbed her scrawny 
knees, and she tried to collapse, but she never actually did, 
not once. With a lampshade hairdo like the one she had the 
only two comfortable positions for a fainting spell are sitting 
or standing. She sensed right away, the snake, that the guest 
felt sorry for Paul for having a fiancée like her. And she 
conceived a hatred for Melnichenko. An open, dangerous 
hatred. When she related how her girlfriends had written to 
the Fuhrer, offering themselves for one night, the first night, 
and in doing so blushed, lit up and seemed almost pretty 
Melnichenko had incautiously snickered. He’d been imagining 
how many of them there must be, women lined up to offer 
themselves to the Fuhrer, and poor Adolf putting in such 
dreary overtime. It was as if a deceased loved one had been 
carried into the room; everyone stared at the guest. Melni- 
chenko pointed at the kittens playing in the corner to explain 
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his laughter. Elsa had quickly started mumbling something, 
darting a vicious glance at him. But Paul only shrugged his 
shoulders. 

There was a lot about the Tiimmel home that Melnichenko 
couldn’t get used to. Like the fact that Paul was just as 
much of a pig at home as he was in Byelorussia. He, 
Melnichenko, would have been too ashamed to show his mother 
what he’d become since he joined the battalion. Once he went 
into the kitchen to see Oxana. She was busy cleaning a rabbit, 
Mutter was pouring something from one box to another and 
Paul was standing over the kitchen sink, head and shoulders 
thrown back, peeing and chatting with his mother at the same 
time. And that wasn’t all. At dinner one day Paul put some- 
thing on Elsa’s plate. The other guests burst out laughing; 
Melnichenko’s eyes grew wide as saucers. It took him a minute 
to catch on that it wasn’t real shit, human, but a piece of 
rubber, bought in a store. Somebody’d made it, special, molded 
it in a little wreath, and it looked so real! 

Well, and grabbing Elsa by the thigh and inviting Melni- 
chenko to do the same so he could be convinced of some- 
thing (that it was bone and tendon?)—that happened every 
other minute, and Paul’s fiancée was only offended that the 
guest didn’t take advantage of the offer. The snake sensed 
that it wasn’t out of modesty or respect. 

“Iwan liebt uns nicht!” 

She’d said it so menacingly: “‘Ivan doesn’t love us!’’ No, 
Hitler’s strength didn’t lie in the country’s engines or steel 
but in the German womenfolk, and nobody could change 
Melnichenko’s mind on that score! 

The night before their departure Paul had suddenly walked 
into the little cage under the stairs, sat down on the box-bed 
and drunkenly pushed Melnichenko aside. Oxana leapt up and 
hid behind Melnichenko, pressing herself to the wall. But he 
shook her off like a cat. “It won’t hurt you,” he’d said 
and left. 

The next morning Oxana served breakfast covered in 
bruises; plaster strips gleamed on Paul’s neck and forehead. 
Mutter was as quiet as a stormcloud. The fiancée came: 
what had happened?! Mutter explained everything. Elsa burst 
into tears and ran out of the room. But then she came 
tearing back. She’s going to rip Paul to shreds, he’d thought. 
But no! She pounced on Oxana and began to pinch and hit 
her! And scream that Oxana would die in the camps. 
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He’d felt anxious as they pulled into Kiev. His parents 
knew that their Ivan was in the German army. The mails 
were working for those who served in German units and 
Melnichenko had even heard from his folks: they were living 
where they had before, they didn’t know where his older and 
younger brothers were now... Apparently those two hadn't 
realised in time that everything had collapsed and they'd let 
themselves be dragged off to Moscow. If they were still all 
right, of course. Yes, they’d gone along, living their lives and 
then their lives had changed, like roubles had changed to 
marks. Now he couldn’t believe that those bits of paper had 
seemed like money. But what did it matter that they’d believed 
it and sung songs? Somehow everybody’d been able to forget. 
Melnichenko remembered, though. Especially the famine, when 
all the livestock had been slaughtered and people had withered 
like so many sunflower stalks in the hot summer sun. Later on, 
his pa, after he’d gotten a job as a yardman in Kiev, would 
sometimes, when he was drunk, reminisce about the Niko- 
layev countryside and his position as “‘head of the collective 
farm”’. 

He told the same story over and over again, acting out 
the different parts, as though he couldn’t believe it himself 
and was astonished every time by its simplicity and stupidity— 
how in the end he’d asked the prosecutor: “Uh, maybe you 
don’ know the truth?” 

“Why aren’t people working? You’ll answer for this!’ 

*““They’ve all swelled up so. They’re dyin’.” 

“So, why are they dying? You'll answer for this!” 

“Why, there’s a famine. It’s all over. You’ve got it bad 
here, too. Folks are lyin’ in the streets. First there was too 
much rain and then there weren’t no rain. No grain, ergot’s 
all that’s left. And the stores, well, what kind of stores can 
folks have now?” 

“That again! You'll answer for this!” 

His pa had gotten as far as the door but then he couldn’t 
restrain himself any longer. He went back and asked his 
bosses in a whisper, “Uh, maybe you don’ know the truth?” 

Of course they knew. They knew everything. But they were 
able to see and remember nothing, they’d learned how not to. 
Melnichenko knew that from his own experience. 

He tried not to think about what kind of reception he’d 
get from his folks. No, he was just happy to be seeing them 
again, and the little house covered with pieces of tarred felt 
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where the roof tiles had fallen off, and the little orchard 
that sloped down to the Dnieper. He would walk into that 
pitiful cottage and pull present after present out of his big, 
handsome suitcase. Almost everything was from Byelorussia, 
everything except the suitcase. It was German and that was 
a good thing. The presents were almost from Germany then. 
And he’d brought marks, too, though only half as many as 
he’d started out with: in Germany, it’s nice to have guests 
when they pay for the hospitality they receive. He’d gone to 
the bank with Paul and put five hundred in the Tiimmel’s 
account. Elsa had even kissed him when they left. Her lips 
turned out to be warm. 

After Germany he’d been taken aback by Kiev. It wasn’t 
all the bombed out and burned out buildings (there’d been 
a lot of those in Germany, to say nothing of what it was 
like in Byelorussia and Poland) but the emptiness of the city. 
Kiev seemed to be populated exclusively by Germans and 
polizei; they were the only people you could see or hear. Had 
Oxana really been telling the truth when she said that eve- 
rybody with two arms and two legs was taken away? The 
land would become desolate: first people were starved to 
death and now this! 

Still he was in Kiev, the city of gold domes and blue 
skies. And everywhere you looked there was the Dnieper! 
Into the knapsack with the service cap. What idiot had come 
up with the skull and crossbones, anyway? 

No, they wouldn’t say anything, his pa and ma—they were 
soft-spoken people, they’d only whisper. His older brother’d 
called them “the old gentry’ right to their faces. “Gogol 
raked you over the coals way back when. Why in heaven’s 
name do you sit by the window all night long? Who needs 
our pa? It’s enemies they take away, not whoever comes 
across their path.” 

Melnichenko and Paul went to the outskirts of Kiev on 
foot, cursing local practices the whole way. Mamma stood in 
the doorway, an earthenware bowl in her hand and three 
chickens jostling for room at her bare feet. She looked 
uneasily at the two Germans who were lingering at the 
wicket-gate. Unease turned to fright when she recognised one 
of them as her son. 

“Pa! Pa!’ she shouted. Melnichenko was hurt. It was like 
she was calling for help. Pa dashed out of the shed—thin as 
a rail, his moustache drooping over his mouth, without his 
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glasses (he’d been asleep), completely confused. 

‘What do they want?” he asked. “Give ’em some eggs, or 
somethin’! Otherwise they’ll take the chickens.” 

The son said: 

“Hello, Mamma.” | 

He went up to her and, taking’ her tousled head in his 
hands, pressed it to his uniform so she wouldn’t stare at him 
like that. But she pushed him gently away and timidly drew 
his bare head towards her. And started to cry. 

Paul stood opposite her, flushed from the heat and the 
schapps, a big smile on his face. The skulls on his sleeve and 
service cap grinned. (‘Those devils found something to play 
with!”) He scared the old woman out of her wits when he 
grabbed the hand she was still clutching wet chicken feed in 
and unexpectedly kissed it. 

His pa was scared even worse. What an old woman he’d 
become! He turned and ran into the house. For his glasses, 
it turned out. He never did get his kiss. Afterwards, he 
kept looking askance at his son: he just couldn’t get used 
to the uniform. And all he could talk about was who’d 
gotten taken away or hanged or deported to Germany. The 
old fogey’d forgotten all those sleepless nights when he sat by 
the window, trembling—that’d probably gone plumb out of 
his head. 

“Still, they’re our own people, not foreigners.”’ 

“You sure found somebody to call your own! That just 
makes it worse that they’re ours. And what’re the Germans 
to do? You should see how many bandits there are, all over 
the place.” | 

In response to that—when Paul was sleeping one off—his 
pa had gleefully started to whisper about the partisans and 
about how the Germans were quaking in their boots. Two 
officers had been shot, right on Kreshchatik Street. The parti- 
sans’d blown up the German canteen. And their cinema and 
club. And then the things that were happening in the 
countryside! There were partisans everywhere! 

‘Partisans? Stalinist bandits! If you’d been to Byelorussia...” 

But somehow he didn’t want to tell them about that. And 
Pa kept going on and on about how they were taking the 
Ukraine away, how they weren’t leaving any seed—human 
or wheat. 

‘“There’s lots of us,” the son had fought back. “At least 
theyll see the world and the Germans’!l teach’em how 
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to work.” ae 

Like he was hard of hearing, the old sod, Pa’d questioned 
him about whether it was true that in the forested area, 
around Chernigov, people were being burned alive, whole 
villages... 

And Mamma kept talking about how the Jews had been 
killed, something that’d happened way back the summer before. 
They’d been driven through the streets and there were so 
many of them: “Like in those parades!” Then one Jewess had 
thrown a little kid into the garden. 

‘She was so bright, so sharp! There she was, lyin’ there, 
and even though she was hurt she didn’t cry. I said, ‘Come 
over here, dearie!’”’ 

That sent shivers up and down Melnichenko’s spine: hiding 
people! Were they out of their minds?! But it turned out 
she’d died, Mamma even remembered the date. They’d been 
stricken with typhus but they couldn’t tell anybody ’cause if 
they had the doors and windows would have been barred and 
the house burned down along with the sick inside. 

“That’s how you all go about disinfectin’ a place,’’ Pa’d 
growled. 

Then Melnichenko got angry, too, and started to shout 
about how it had been before the war and everything about 
the Jews that Pa himself had said, yes, he had, when he and 
his pals had knocked a few back. No, he’d forgotten eve- 
rything. He wouldn’t listen. 

“You don’t have to tell me! It’s plain as day that the 
Jews just whetted their appetite. The Jews were the leavenin’, 
but it’s us they’re gonna bake. To a crisp. Like the folks 
around Chernigov. And in Byelorussia. You think we don’t 
know anything, haven’t heard anything!” 

He can’t stop, the old one, glad that his son wouldn't 
run to the commandant’s office to turn his parents in. In fact, 
Melnichenko did go there with Paul, but to do something nice 
for his folks, to get them into a good block of flats. After all, 
it wasn’t everybody in Kiev who had a son who was an 
SS-hauptscharfthrer ! 

But what he’d gotten for his troubles was the final blow 
to his feelings. As soon as he told them, something happened 
to his mother, something broke. She started to scream and 
angry tears poured down her cheeks—as though their son was 
driving them off to that ‘German penal servitude” they’d 
talked about. 
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“No! No! We won’t go even if you hold a knife to our 
throats!” F 

And it was clear that the only way he could move them into 
a Jewish flat was by taking them there bound hand and foot. 

“We don’t need anything! What for, lord, what for!” 

And when they were leaving—all of these conversations 
had naturally taken place when Paul was sleeping one off or 
had gone somewhere—Pa suddenly blurted out: 

“Better that the Germans kill you, son, better that they 
do it! Than your own people, better that the Germans do it.” 

And Mamma stood there and cried. He could see that she 
agreed, that they’d whispered about it a long time ago. 
They’d reached an understanding like a couple of kids. 

‘Better!’ “Your own people!’ Since when were they his?! 

“Tisten, son. We’re gonna have to cry whatever. So better 
that the Germans do it.” 

‘““You’ve forgotten everything! Wasn’t Stalin enough? Wasn’t 
it enough that you nearly died of starvation, that you were 
frightened out of your wits? Don’t you remember?” 

But how can you make people understand when they’re 
busy burying you alive? They’d rattled on like they were 
reciting a bandit leaflet... 
“Why, you brigand...! Melnichenko exclaimed, whipping 
the horse, which had lost a step. “And you!” 

A moustached Scharfithrer emerged from the bushes and 
Melnichenko shouted at him to take his platoon to the barn 
immediately! Then he tore off towards the barn himself, 
skirting the field where the dead weren’t in the way, couldn’t 
scare the horse. The shooting had already begun there, and 
smoke was rising, they’d set the barn on fire. Paul was in 
charge there. But there were a lot more soldiers than before. 
Who were they? Maybe Muravyov really had poked his nose 
in where it didn’t belong? He galloped up and the first 
person he saw was ... Byely! The very same Muscovian Mu- 
ravyov was boosting to hauptscharfihrer. The one who’d taken 
a whole platoon away from Melnichenko. And he had the 
nerve to come and help, to take charge?! 

“Who told you to come here? Who sent you?” 

Why you!... The Muscovian wasn’t even looking at him! 
Out of habit Melnichenko raised his whip, without really 
intending to strike Byely. But the raised arm ached deli- 
ciously as Melnichenko anticipated bringing the lash down and 
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snapping it back, Cossack-style. Got him! And an angry red 
welt sprang up on Byely’s cheek! 

The horse, the bandit nag, started dancing away from the 
blaze and the black smoke that was rolling up into the sky, 
and Melnichenko lost sight of his enemy. By the time he’d 
gotten the horse turned back around a pistol gleamed black 
in Byely’s outstretched hand. God, what is he thinking of 
doing? What is he doing?! Can this be happening? He’s shot 
me? In the arm! In the side! Me? God! There was no 
pain, just numbness and the anticipation of being hit by 
another bullet, and horror, and disbelief that this was ac- 
tually happening. Happening to him! Well, Mamma, this is 
what you wanted. What both you and Pa wanted! You wanted 
your son to die and that’s the way things worked out... 

Byely pumped bullet after bullet into the man who had 
until recently been his commander, as though he was to blame 
for all; Byely emptied the clip as Melnichenko bent forward 
and toppled off his horse. In the general commotion—the 
shooting, the cries and the crackling of the black fire—no one, 
including Byely, heard the shot, fired at close range, with 
which a bearded Westerner felled him. 

In the steel body of the armoured troop-carrier, holding 
a shuddering submachine-gun, which had been struck dumb 
for some reason, stood Paul, pounding away at the barn. It 
was one of the last things Melnichenko noticed before the 
lights went out... 


Records show that Ivan Melnichenko lay in a German army 
hospital for almost six months. When he rejoined his battalion 
he was put in charge of a platoon—another hauptscharfuhrer 
had been given command of the company. In 1944, as the front 
approached, he led twenty men into the forest. Immediately 
thereafter, however, he left the partisans and went into hiding 
in Karelia. Later he made his way to Kiev where he hid in 
the attic of his home. An official, accompanied by witnesses, 
came to make a search; when he climbed up into the attic 
Melnichenko skot him and escaped. Next he lived in gullies, 
coming out onto the road to take whatever was edible from 
passers-by. Once a young woman by the name of Nadya Fyedo- 
renko happened upon him with her goat when he was asleep, 
he passed himself off as a deserter. She subsequently returned 
with the goat on many occasions, milking it in the gully, and 
brought him bread. Through her Melnichenko sent the autho- 
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rities a written appeal. “Pm guilty,” it said, “‘please catch me. 
Parents are not responsible for’ their children’s actions!” He 
also wrote an autobiographical sketch, which he sent off in the 
same manner. In it he gave a heartrending explanation of why 
the entire world was to blame for everything that he had done, 
that he had been forced to do. His belief in the force of 
his logic and in his rightness were very strong and he appeared 
at the local office of the People’s Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs soon after his letter. However, when he was being 
transported by train he escaped and began making his way 
towards the forested regions of the western Soviet Union. One 
month later he was killed in Byelorussia. 


THE FIRST SETTLEMENT: 
11 HOURS, 53 MINUTES, 
BERLIN TIME 


Grisha dragged off the black cloth and looked into the 
mirror. Just as I thought: a mirror and nothing more? What 
else could it be? Why do I keep thinking, keep waiting, 
that something awful will be revealed any minute? He 1s 
looking, is laughing, is calling me. Why is he laughing: it 1s 
she, that woman, I knew it would be her!... She’s crawling 
on the snow, rising to her knees, falling and crawling again, 
leaving stains of blood all around. She can’t say a word, her 
mouth is smashed, torn, her face is all in blood. She tries to 
write something on the snow, stains it with blood, throws up 
her arm, pointing to where she has come from... 


THE FIFTH SETTLEMENT 


From the 1971 testimony of R. A. Muravyov: 


“August Bartschke was a Volksdeutscher, one of the local 
ethnic Germans, and he commanded a polizei company made up 
of local people. The core of Bartschke’s company was the Kli- 
chev garrison, which he had previously been in command of and 
which came to Mogilev after it had been driven out of Klichev by 
the partisans. As I said, Bartschke was a Volksdeutscher, short 
and kind of fat, with glasses. He was about forty, no more...” 


...August Bartschke, or, as the polizei called him, Bartschik, 
suffered. He was constantly tormented by shame, constantly. 
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Shame afflicted him as constant colds afflict others. It was 
intransient, this embarrassment and shame he felt: after all, it 
almost seemed like Germany had come to Klichev and Mo- 
gilev especially for his sake. And here, to Borki, too. Now it 
was seeing him alongside the people he lived with, he was in 
command of: his shame and disconcertion only grew and 
grew. They were sure to do everything wrong or not do anything 
at all. They would disregard their orders, break the rules... 
He didn’t know who was doing the most harm or giving 
him the biggest headache: the people in the barn who didn’t 
want to come out, who wouldn’t listen to him, or his own 
polizei, who were doing everything wrong, idiotically, drun- 
kenly!... The job still wasn’t finished. The second, most danger- 
ous, ‘“‘men’s” barn had yet to be cleaned out, but a lot of 
his polizei had slipped away, run off to the hives—to “rip 
off the bees” as they stupidly called it. Bartschke had dashed 
after them to beat them back to their posts, and he’d gotten 
stung by the bees for his trouble. One cheek was completely 
stiff, his lips were so swollen the undersides were exposed, 
making him look like the village idiot, he couldn’t see a thing... 
He could hear the men giggling at him, though. Found a way 
to amuse themselves, anything to keep from working! And 
then, as if on purpose, the Sturmbannfiihrer had suddenly 
appeared. Now he was standing there, by the sand pit, where 
the village men were being taken to be shot. 

That was the sight that greeted Tupiga when he came to 
report to his Hauptscharfiihrer. How did his glasses stay on? 
Bartschik’s nose had vanished. You couldn’t pry it out from 
between those shiny red swollen cheeks of his with your 
fingers if you tried. Get a taste of Borki honey, Bartschik? 
To your heart’s content! 

“Reporting as ordered, Haupt...” 

“What time did I order you to be here? Go on, get 
over to the pit!” 

The way to the pit was lined by two ranks of Germans 
and it was along this corridor that the men were being 
brought from the barn. The German company was doing the 
work here, Tupiga noted, while Bartschik assisted. His people 
were in the granary, getting “sheaves” to take to the pit. On 
second thought, this probably hadn’t been a granary at all, 
but a workshop of some kind, probably a repair shop. Gears 
and pieces of iron were scattered in the trampled grass and 
there were grease marks on the walls, along with crookedly 
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scrawled inscriptions like: “‘“No Smoking”, ““No Smoking Other 
Folks’”? and ‘“Fedya” twice. Tupiga kicked a rusty wheel 
with the toe of his boot and scraped around a piece of 
a drive belt sticking up out of the ground. A belt like that 
was what had twisted Tupiga’s neck that time: it had snapped 
almost soundlessly as he bent over the engine. He felt a 
burning sensation under one ear, a black snake rose up before 
his eyes, everything became dark and his stomach churned... 
When Bartschik worked in Klichev—he, too, had run around 
in greasy work clothes clutching wrenches and spanners—the 
only way he differed from the others was that he wore wooden 
shoes called Treps. That turned out to be a German word, 
Trep. Clop, clop, clop! He’d been a sharp, diligent worker, 
and as for drinking, even on a holiday, no, no, no! Later he 
became the chief of the district police. When the partisans 
scared the whole police force out of Klichev, drove them 
away from their nice, warm stoves, he was already wearing 
boots. Good thing, too: he would never have gotten away 
in his treps. Tupiga, now, was no fool, he’d left Klichev 
earlier to go to the big city, to Mogilev, and join a real 
police force. He’d never had a stove or four walls—he didn’t 
hold on to the end like those rich tightfisted peasants. Did 
they ever bolt! 

The flames were already licking up the last of the houses, 
fences and sheds. It had probably been a fierce blaze: the 
helmets, service caps, backs and uniforms of the Germans 
and polizei all looked like they’d gotten a good dusting of 
flour. Over there, where the hole, the sand pit was, a volley 
ripped and an automatic banged away. By the barn Bartschik 
was rushing about, thwacking his men in the back with a bat 
grenade, driving them towards the half-open doors to drag 
out the next group. Other polizei were standing against the 
doors, holding them shut to keep from being battered down. 
Go on; we'll just see what happens if those fellows in there 
get it into their heads to try and break out. They were up 
to something because some young lad’s head was sticking up 
out of a hole in the shattered roof; the men must have 
lifted him up so that he could tell them what was happening 
outside. Tupiga’s eyes met his and the submachine-gunner 
even winked at him: go on, I see what you all are up to, 
but it’s not my problem! Bartschik’s bustling about but he 
doesn’t see what’s right above his head. Anyway, it’d even be 
interesting if something did happen. Then my submachine-gun 
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would come in very handy. That youngster’s got a long neck 
like a turtle, he’s watching everything that’s happening over 
there, where they’re driving the men, the pit, just can’t tear 
himself away... 

At that moment two came out through the doors, one 
more was hurled through them and another three were shoved 
out after him. Finally, a young man with a beard came out. 
It didn’t seem like anyone had made him and he said loudly: 

“Let’s go, since these folks here want us to so bad. What 
good’s it do to sit in here?’ 

And he even took pity on Bartschik: 

‘Who did that to you? The bees? Yeah, ours are angry 
buggers. Didn’t you know that?” 

Man, oh man, did the Hauptscharfiihrer howl! He lit into the 
seven so hard they practically ran down the German éorridor! 

And Bartschik was already screeching: 

“Bring out the next seven! Come out nicely or I'll hurl 
this grenade in! Now!” 

Tupiga started down the German corridor towards the pit 
and the shots. The old yellow dry sand around the pit was 
trampled and covered with dark spots—not oil, blood. But 
he couldn’t see the bodies, they were somewhere down below. 
Up on top seven Germans with rifles were standing, waiting 
for the next group. Some were looking down into the pit, 
some down the corridor. And he was there, off to one side, 
the Sturmbannfuhrer! Standing all alone. Tupiga recognised 
the thin legs and high boots before he recognised the grey 
face and black moustache of Doliwan. 

A shiver even went down Tupiga’s spine: he could have 
run right into Doliwan! 

At that moment Bartschik appeared in the German corri- 
dor: he and two other policemen were herding the next seven 
along. The ranks of Germans helped, shoving the men forward 
with the butts of their rifles, forward, towards the pit,.. Well, 
come on, Bartschik, Doliwan still hasn’t seen you since the 
bees did that number on your face! 

The Hauptscharfiihrer was next to tears, and his hysteri- 
cal voice rose ’til it almost completely disappeared. 

“Down there, I said! And lie down! Go down there! And 
lie down!” 

For some reason he ran down after them, into the pit, 
slipped on the sand and blood, and fell. Even flat on his 
back he still screamed, ‘“‘Down there! And lie down!” 
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From up above people yelled at him that he was doing it 
wrong: the men were supposed: to be shot standing up. So 
Bartschik started grabbing hold of them and hauling them to 
their feet. Pretty soon his hands were as red as goose feet. 
By then he couldn’t tell who was alive in the pit and who'd 
been shot. He was bending down and grabbing one after the 
other, trying to get everybody up on their feet including those 
who were dead. He’d completely lost his head under Doli- 
wan’s gaze. But the Sturmbannfiihrer didn’t seem to find 
anything surprising about the spectacle. Someone laughed. He 
looked in the direction that it came from and once again the 
sounds of the village burning and Bartschik pottering about 
could be heard. 

But what was this? Not seven but eleven were standing! 
Bartschik didn’t understand what the reason for the conster- 
nation and whispering up above was. The young German 
oberscharfiihrer in charge of the executions ran along the 
firing squad, waving his fist and swearing “Verflucht’”. Don’t 
you understand what’s the matter? Tupiga will explain: a loafer 
or Frenchie has wormed his way into your ranks. A German, 
one of your own people. He’s aiming his gun at anything 
at all. Except the person he’s supposed to shoot. 

Finally Bartschik understood. And then he almost did begin 
to bawl. Out of shame. For the Germans this time. He 
started to climb up out of the pit but he was so upset he 
couldn’t: the sand kept gliding out from under his feet. 

_ Two ragged volleys were fired, one after the other. And 
everyone in the pit was lying down again. Only Bartschik, 
bent over, still stood, waiting for the shooting to stop. 

Suddenly a voice came up out of the pit: 

““Q-o-h, it hurts! Finish me off, German!’’ 

Bartschik spun around in fright. 

“Who said that? Raise your hand!’ 

“Tt hurts...” 

“Raise your hand, I said!” 

A thin, bare arm began to sway unsteadily above the 
bodies like a living wraith of smoke. And everyone up above 
began blasting away, down into the pit... 


THE SIXTH SETTLEMENT 


Muravyov Rostislav Alexandrovich. 
Born October 15, 1918 in the settlement of Igren, Dnepro- 
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petrovsk region. Russian, -non-party, has a higher education. 
Tall, with a short neck, grey eyes, a flat forehead, a wide, 
beaked nose, narrow lips, a prominent chin and large ears. 

Distinguishing features: a missing third finger and damaged 
little finger on the right hand. 


From the 1960 testimony of Mikhail Vassilyevich Maida- 
nov, born in the village of Olgovka, Kirenevsk district, Kursk 
region: 

“In this village our men and the Germans were lined up in 
two rows. As far as I remember, the Germans stood in front 
and we stood behind. A German officer ordered us through an 
interpreter (I don’t know their names) to carry out all the 
German soldiers’ instructions and said that anyone who did not 
carry them out would be shot...” 


Sturmfuhrer Slava Muravyov was awaiting his chief. He 
was supposed to stop by, here, at the settlement of Prole- 
tarsky. The command had been given not to start without 
him. The Borki operation was a little out of the ordinary: 
the “ritual” was so complicated. 

Both the German and ‘foreign’ platoons had already lined 
up and were standing in the formation which the Sturmbann- 
fuihrer himself had invented for ‘‘the initiation of new recruits’’. 
They stood in pairs, the non-German right behind the German. 
They would then go round the village and for thirty non- 
Germans it would be the first time. They already knew why 
they had been brought here, why they were standing as they 
were and what was about to happen. All thirty men were 
very different and various circumstances had lured or dragged 
them to Dirlewanger. But they would all have to do the same 
thing. The order would be given and they would obey: Mu- 
ravyOV was quite sure they would. They’d do just as they 
were told! “I won’t go, I won’t kill, go on, shoot me!” 
That might have been the way many had thought and reasoned 
somewhere back there, yesterday, far away. But just try it here, 
not in theory, but when you know damn well that you'll be 
dragged to that fence over there, leaned up against it like 
a log and shot! Some were looking, stupified and trapped, at 
the Germans’ helmets, at the German officers and at Mura- 
vyov, while others glanced occasionally at the village with 
idiotic, youthful curiosity. Only the patrols were strolling up 
and down the deserted street in order to stop women running 
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from house to house or crawling to hide in cellars and barns. There 
would be Jess panic that way amd they would be more likely 
to hope that the worst would not happen to them. Yes, 
villages nearby were burning and shooting was heard, but 
people can explain away a great deal as long as they are 
not panic-stricken. Morning smoke was even rising from the 
houses here and there. There they were, even about to have 
breakfast: we'll have it as always, therefore it won't happen 
today, no it won’t happen! It can’t happen... 

How strongly man believes that the worst will pass him 
by, him alone. This pale and sweaty “‘it can’t possibly happen!” 
could even be seen creeping across some of the faces beneath 
the black police service caps with the ““Adamskopf’’; the white 
skull and crossbones. 

Oh, but I’m afraid it can! And it’s going to happen 
right now, and to you!... 

Muravyov had gone through this too and knew exactly 
how it would be. No one would be allowed to leave, or get 
out of it, that was why they’d been lined up. And if they 
didn’t know the whole truth about themselves, they were going 
to find it out today! And they’d be impaled on this truth as 
on a stake. Their own weight would finish them off. But not 
immediately. Just take Sturmftthrer Muravyov, for example. He 
was still going strong and how many months, days and minutes 
had he been sliding down the stake? The previous night, 
after a wild bout of drinking he had cried out in his sleep 
to where he had once been Slava Muravyov, someone’s son, 
someone’s husband: “Don’t believe it, it’s not true! I’m not 
a butcher, I’m a soldier. I’m in the enemy’s camp but I’m 
a soldier!’’ He remembered how poignantly beautiful those 
words “in the enemy’s camp” had sounded in his dream. 

But he had woken up to find nothing! Neither his mother, 
nor Lyudmila. Muravyov had no one because Slava Muravyov 
no longer existed. Instead of him was some other, some quite 
different man. 

“How could you, Slava?’ a woman in round glasses, his 
mother, had asked with such naive and old-fashioned horror. 
‘““How could you let your wife kill the child?’ His wife, 
a young and astonishingly white-skinned woman by the name 
of Lyudmila had an abortion because her husband, Slava 
Muravyov, had been drafted into the army, into a military 
school, from the second year of pedagogical institute and she 
had ‘“‘become anxious’’. 
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Sturmflhrer Muravyov allowed these women, his mother 
and his wife, near to him only in his dreams. Only in his 
dreams where he was powerless to prevent them, to turn 
away or to leave. There, at least, he could still turn the 
clock back and return- something of the past. There, but 
not here. 

Yet he had to go on living, while he was still alive. 

Once “‘to live” had meant to run towards tomorrow as 
fast as possible: to grow up, to leave the countryside for 
the big city, to find a profession that would keep him 
interested for the rest of his life and, likewise, a woman 
for his whole life... That had all been in the future then. And 
yet this was what had lain ahead!... 

He had planned to become a teacher, though to be honest, 
before that he’d dreamed of becoming a military man. He had 
entered the pedagogical institute because all the Muravyovs 
were teachers, not only his father and mother, but also two 
of his aunts. 

But then they had begun drafting men from institutes into 
the army. He, too, had been drafted into a military school, 
and he’d gone more willingly than many. 

When war had broken out, Slava Muravyov had been 
unable to hide his youthful excitement and almost triumph: 
Who was needed more than enthusiastic, staunch lieutenants?! 
There were few regular soldiers left and anyway they weren’t 
much trusted. 

But for a long time the young cadets were kept near Moscow, 
endlessly being trained as if they were unable or did not 
know how to do the most important thing, namely, to die in 
order to hold back the enemy. Minsk and Gomel had already 
fallen. Reports cited the figures of enemy losses in men and 
materiel and it was impossible to see how the Germans could 
still be advancing. 

At the end of August, the cadets were assembled. They 
sat in the main hall of a former institute waiting for some 
important communication. At last!... But instead, a strange 
order was read out, about the responsibility of the families 
of servicemen for those who deserted or gave themselves up... 
Muravyov remembered how he had been quite unable to 
see what connection this order had with himself and _ his 
family. Give himself up? What rubbish! How could such 
a thing be possible? . 

Finally, the lieutenants and junior lieutenants were assigned 
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to newly formed units, put aboard a troop train and taken 
west by night. Muravyov kept on waking up, not through 
anticipation of more bombing attacks (they did not scare him 
at all), but through his excitement at the fact that they were 
finally on their way to meet the mysterious and terrible thing 
called “the front-line’, on their way “into battle”. He fell 
asleep and immediately, or so it seemed, the train stopped, 
heavy footsteps ran past the window and then came the loud 
command: “Everyone out! Hurry up! Hurry up!” Flashes 
dimly lit up the dawn and an intermittent rumbling could be 
heard: close by. Even a machine-gun was audible. The men 
spilled out of the railway trucks and began pulling the guns 
down off the platforms and leading out the horses. Someone 
had already issued orders and the commanding officers, with 
resonant, young voices, began leading their men off into the 
field stretching them out in a line: “Forward! Forward!’ How 
amazing to go straight into battle on a train! Slava Mura- 
vyov led his platoon forward, running impatiently to meet the 
battle, the enemy, knowing that this was the supreme moment 
of his life: fate had not passed him by or done him out 
of this moment! 

It was hard work moving in full marching order through 
the oats and vetch, flattened by recent rain and which dragged 
at the legs and was furiously torn by dew-soaked boots. But 
this was what it was supposed to be like, it was supposed to 
be this hard. Likewise the common, harsh breathing, yes, 
harsh, and then the cry far away to the right, to the left: 
“For Stalin! For the Motherland!” On they ran. Overtaking 
the company’s political instructor, Lieutenant Muravyov took 
up the cry and spread it over the line of men like a banner: 
“For-ward! For Stalin!’ Back came the shout, “‘Hurrah!” 

If only at that moment they could have swept down on 
the enemy, crushed, trampled and driven it back. Yes, driven 
it back! But up ahead were only dark bushes, the occasional 
pear tree and that horse. They all saw it, simultaneously, so 
it seemed, standing calmly beneath a tree waiting till it 
again felt the desire to lower its head into the dewy grass. 

By this time things had become a little clearer and they 
slowed down to a march again, but now the commands came 
sharper and more demanding. The swish of boot tops and leg- 
wrappings, the clanging of metal and the rapid breathing of 
hundreds of men, still put off the truth and pushed back the 
moment of general realisation and shame, awkwardness and, 
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Strange though it may seem, relief... Those long and absurdly 
protruding bayonets, the young commanders’ cries and, perhaps, 
still five kilometres to the Germans, to the front-line! At any 
moment, the tension would be released with laughter and a good 
dressing down, like at the end of training practice. But here, 
the end was to be the battle lying in wait, imminent and 
inevitable. 

The battle descended on them that very day, six hours 
later, stunning them with its suddenness, even though they had 
seemed to be waiting and preparing for it, and it lasted for 
what seemed, to some, five minutes and to others, a hundred 
days. People yelled out, commands were given, but in fact it 
was the thunder and roar of metal and the cries of pain 
and terror that commanded. And when it was all over and 
the German tanks had turned off towards the railway, Slava 
Muravyov found himself lying in a small, half-filled trench, 
sensing the dreadful, though reassuring, weight of damp sand 
on his legs and back and listening to a discordant cry 
bursting from the ground—from the other trenches and from 
all over the hill-side—from which the one word “Mama!” 
burned like a candle of hope, the one clear word in a childish 
_ delirium. 

Eighteen to twenty-year-olds, crushed by caterpillar tracks, 
or torn to pieces by metal, were calling for the help of one 
person, and they all cried the same word. No other word 
came to mind. 

It was odd, but this first battle and the childish cries 
of “Mama!” were never ridiculed or remembered with bitter 
contempt, although a great deal was remembered in such 
a way. 

All that Slava Muravyov remembered, that was cast in front 
of the powerfully advancing alien force, were the soldiers and 
lieutenants with their little rifles, the occasional one-and-a- 
half-ton lorry and 45-mm guns, the senior commanding officers 
who kept popping up and then disappearing again in their 
black saloon cars, and the tankettes. 

The German army not only seized half of European Russia 
but also burst into the people’s very soul, burst into Slava 
Muravyov, crowding and squeezing out what he had always 
thought would be a part of him. His first battle was only 
a beginning and by no means the most absurd or chaotic. 
It was a kind of awful, helpless flailing about in a dim and 
bloody swamp. He was left without a platoon, and was put 
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in charge of someone else’s company, then he was again left 
with no one and subsequently; three days later, he found 
himself carrying out the duties of regiment chief of staff. He 
tried hard to be a commanding officer and kept looking for 
someone stronger, more experienced and far-sighted than he, 
for just anyone, who could be above him. Like a devout 
believer inclines towards God, his whole soul strained up to 
where he had always found a person representing order, power 
and will, at times so incomprehensibly cruel but now so 
desperately needed. And it was precisely now that he could 
no longer sense this will. And yet, the familiar impotence in 
the face of another’s will remained and it deprived many, far 
too many, of the desire and willingness to take on responsibility. 

The advancing force, on the other hand, seemed to be in 
charge of the very situation. It acted methodically, purpose- 
fully and broadly, along the entire front-line. It accumulated 
first in one place, then in another, then in both places at 
once, crushing, pushing back and once again surging forward. 

Slava did not discover and was quite unable to find the 
precise, well-oiled machine for which he had been polished, 
and could only clutch at isolated wheels and cogs. Then came 
his final battle, if it could be called his battle. As in the 
first battle, the German tanks swooped down and overtook 
them unexpectedly. God only knows how long it lasted, that 
first suddenness: not hours or even days, but several months, 
for as long as Lieutenant Slava Muravyov fought! Perhaps that 
suddenness was lodged in Muravyov himself?... 

This time, the advancing tanks were accompanied by sub- 
machine-gunners and the tracer fire was so fierce that the 
very air seemed to be ablaze and crackling. It was machine- 
gun fire run amok. Regiment chief of staff Muravyov (more 
the remnants of platoons than a regiment!) leaped out from 
beneath the flying beams and collapsing roof of his head- 
quarters—two shells landed simultaneously in two corners—and 
tried to restrain his fleeing men, crawling away with them, 
sprawled out in the mud under mad fire. Suddenly he spotted 
a cavalry horse standing saddled and tied up behind a shed. 
It kept moving its hindquarters, its glossy, black coat quivering 
all over, and pounding the ground with its hooves in an 
attempt to break its reins. Something familiar, a memory 
wonderful and exciting, flashed through the mind .of Lieute- 
nant Muravyov as he lay covered in mud: the black wing 
of a chestnut horse breaking away from the earth and lifting 
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him out of the mud!... He crawled over, leapt to his feet, 
still shooting from beneath the horse at the fleeting figure 
of a German which appeared in the vegetable patch, and made 
a rush for the stirrups. With one hand gripping the pommel 
and the other with his pistol gripping the mane, he pushed 
off from the ground with his right leg. But his left leg 
together with the stirrup slipped under the horse’s belly. The 
saddle-girth was unfastened! Hanging there helplessly, he heard 
the carnivorous smacking of the bullets as they bit into the 
horse’s belly from the opposite side. As he fell, pulling the 
horse down on top of him, he managed to notice a short 
German, legs bent and leaning back, firing furiously from 
a machine-gun... 

That was when they got him. A German appeared, as if from 
nowhere, stealthily creeping up from behind, as if he had been 
specially tracking Slava Muravyov. Muravyov lay face down, 
like a frog squashed beneath a boot. The warm blood from 
the horse’s corpse had spread under his tattered shirt and 
made his back and his side wet and sticky. He kept turning 
and lifting his head in order to see who shot him, in order 
not to miss his own death, for now he could expect nothing 
more. The German, annoyingly small and bespectacled, rather 
like a chemist or a book-keeper, touched the horse’s long 
muzzle with the toe of his boot, but his eyes and the 
barrel of his gun remained firmly directed at Muravyov’s face. 
“Well, shall we kill you?’ Muravyov could have sworn the 
German said, though he could not remember the voice. His 
bent finger lay on the trigger, ready to do just this. But 
suddenly the German’s long, sharp nose began to itch: he 
straightened his glasses and touched the end of his nose. But 
his hand immediately flashed back to the gun and his eyes 
started in fright. He kicked the lying man on the elbow 
with his boot as hard as he could. Stars flashed before 
Muravyov’s eyes and when normal light returned to him, the 
German was holding his pistol, examining it myopically. All 
that time, his pistol had been lying right under his palm but, 
sprawled out and squashed like a frog, he had not even 
remembered it. 

The feeling of being utterly crushed and helpless did not 
cease. It remained even after the German, evidently interested 
by Muravyov’s badges of rank, helped him out from under- 
neath the horse. As if moving from one dream into another, 
he joined the dejected crowds and columns of prisoners being 
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driven westward. He had been taken prisoner! It was the end, 
the end of everything. His mother, Lyudmila and his father 
lived far away on the Volga, where they had moved before 
the war, thinking about him and hoping. But it would be 
better for them to learn that he was dead. As long as it did 
not reach them that Rostislav Alexandrovich Muravyov was 
still alive. Even should he escape (he thought of this persistently), 
nothing could cancel out the fact that Lieutenant Muravyov 
had given himself up to the enemy! He had been forever 
cast out of that life, where all the people he needed remained. 
He was a prisoner, he had given himself up, and there was 
no getting away from it, no avoiding it: it had happened, 
it had already occurred. He could not lose himself or hide 
in the mass of greatcoats, for the fact would not go away. 
Because they had all been cast out, the whole mass of them. And 
not merely by the strict order which Muravyov had heard with 
his own ears as a cadet, and to which he had failed to 
attach personal significance. 

They had been cast out, he had been abandoned by every- 
thing that had happened and by the way things had been 
before the war. 

One could say the Muravyov family had been fortunate, 
at least by pre-war standards. Somehow the difficulties of the 
pre-war years had passed them by. But, evidently, even things 
that do not affect you personally, do in fact enter, penet- 
rate and remain within you, even though you may not notice 
it. And when it seemed to the captured lieutenant that the 
world without which he could not imagine life was retreat- 
ing and collapsing, yet with its former intolerance and 
even disgust, repelled and vengefully rejected Slava Muravyov, 
forever, he somehow reconciled himself to this immediately. 
As if it could not be otherwise. Everything he knew about 
life (and not just his family), left him no hope. He espe- 
cially lost a great deal, perhaps more than others, precisely 
because before the war the Muravyovs had not been affected, 
because events had passed them by. The other prisoners, or 
at least many of them, very possibly did not have such 
a sense of personal catastrophe. Those who had become accus- 
tomed or grown used to the feeling of guilty—for a father, 
brother, or someone else. Although, who knows what those who 
were already “‘tainted” experienced, what they felt and thought? 
New stains were even more dangerous for them, but was this 
really what people worried about at such a time? 
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But this gnawed at and tormented Muravyov no less than 
his hunger. Asleep and awake. 

True, the world that could make him answer for being 
captured and for such a helpless, clumsy war, was retreating 
and rolling further and further back to the east. Muravyov 
could not help wishing its return, if not for himself, then 
for others, his mother and father, and Lyudmila... But then 
he would remember what he had done and more and more 
often his ravaged soul would fill with resentment: oh yes, 
you'll meet us there just as merciless, but where were you, where 
was your iron will when it was so needed, when the wild 
chaos was engulfing us, whole armies. 

Herded to Bobruisk, they were crammed at first into the 
fortress, but the buildings, the barracks and the courtyard 
could not hold them all. Camp No. 1, situated not far away, 
was hurriedly expanded and they were transferred there. Mu- 
ravyov discovered that when brandishing their rifle butts or 
sticks, the guards of both camps could swear not only in 
German, but also in Russian. Some people had abandoned 
everything, choosing to live rather than die. You could reject 
them: it cost them nothing to do so—to renounce everyone 
and everything! They had pulled off the dusty, singed uniform 
of dejection, captivity, defeat and the diarrhoea of starvation, 
and put on the victor’s uniform. Only yesterday he had been 
so proud of his smart lieutenant’s uniform with its straps, 
but now it had become a sign of captivity in so many 
people’s eyes: those are prisoners being herded, those are 
prisoners working! A prisoner shot and lying at the side of 
the road, a grey, greatcoated bundle... We are those inhumanly 
emaciated, and rusty people! We are those people with huge, 
womanish eyes! 

Had there ever been a time, he wondered, when bread 
and tepid broth were not the only things he dreamed of... 

He thought only hazily of the Germans and of the machine 
that had pulverised the armies of so many countries into the 
human mush of the camps. This machine was like an elemental 
force, purposeful and organised, but elemental all the same. 

And he loathed it as much as he loathed his own impo- 
tence and existence... 

Round the typhus-ridden camp, piled with dead bodies not 
yet removed, darted rat-like beings. Their eyes were thievishly 
fixed and wild. These grey creatures were dangerously mobile, 
dangerously alive, far more alive than the other prisoners who 
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drifted about as if in a dream. The rat-people would boil 
things in distant corners of the.camp, huddled over a mess 
tin or tin can on a little flame. The guards in the watch- 
towers immediately shot at any sign of smoke, and they 
would fall, almost always on top of their mess tins. Once, 
hiding behind the dead bodies, Muravyov—Slava Muravyov, 
Lieutenant Muravyov, Muravyov the teacher—had crept 
over to a man who had just been shot and began 
groping and searching around beside him until he found the 
overturned mess tin. What had been boiling in it was now 
sizzling on the drenched coals. The smell of food pierced him 
and struck his whole being like an electric shock. He grabbed 
something slimy and crawled away chewing and swallowing. 
Expecting a shot, the end, death, he tried at least to finish 
chewing and swallowing! God alone knows how many diffe- 
rent beings there are in one man! A whole graveyard. But 
all of them are alive, even those buried and hidden deepest 
of all. And there was no escaping from, no ignoring that 
Slava Muravyov who had chewed without knowing what... 
Only when they set fire to the neighbouring camp of Bobruisk 
fortress, and the dense black smoke crept over the river Be- 
rezina and the town, and when, sweet and pungent, it rea- 
ched Camp No. 1, where all the prisoners had been driven 
out of the barracks and kept with machine-guns trained on 
them, only then did Muravyov begin to vomit, his empty 
stomach turning inside-out. Only then, as he remembered the 
smell, did he guess, did he let himself realise what it was 
that he had chewed and swallowed... 

And yet, having served under Dirlewanger for a while, 
Slava Muravyov had grown used to grilled human flesh! If 
the familiar, sweetish smell had still affected him, then he 
should have stopped eating altogether. There it was now, 
drifting thickly from the other side of that young birch grove. 
The first German company was at work over there. 

“One can always remain human!” his father used to say, 
Sometimes for a reason, sometimes not. Yes, of course one 
can! Muravyov was certain that despite everything, he was 
better than others, better than many who might have found 
themselves in his shoes. This thought consoled and even gave 
him a feeling of being in the right. And even a sense of 
resentment towards those who would not bother to investigate... 

Much of what Sturmfiihrer Muravyov knew and constantly 
remembered about himself, if not altogether good, was not 
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altogether bad either. Take for example the fact that he had 
forbidden himself for such a long time even to think of 
agreeing to fight for the victors, even though he was a mi- 
litary man, a professional, and realised earlier than many that 
the Germans had won the war. And even when he finally 
trudged towards the table which the Germans and “volunteer” 
recruiters had set up and laid behind the barbed wire at the 
camp gates, he was still not thinking about it. That was 
hardly surprising: all he wanted was at least once to eat 
his fill and try normal human food again; then, they could kill 
him, he didn’t care! But he was stopped once again as he 
reached the gate: “Hey, what’s your name?” ‘“Khilchenko.” 
“Sure it’s not Ivanov?” “No, Muravyov...” It was so much 
like being caught out like a child that when they burst out 
laughing and pushed him away, he burst into tears as he fell 
on to the snow. For the first and last time in this accursed 
war, he was quite sure. Hundreds of hungry eyes, and thousands 
more from a distance, gazed at the grey slices of German 
bread, the little rounds of red sausage and the glasses of tea 
which seemed to be saying: “Come up and eat, have a nice 
hot drink, take off your lice-ridden uniform and put on a clean, 
warm German one!...”” Near the gates stood nine men who had 
agreed to go out from behind the barbed wire, eat in front of 
everyone and exchange death for life. A different life, who 
knew what kind of life, but at least it was life. Suddenly, 
a German officer, who evidently liked round numbers, pointed 
to Muravyov, sitting impotently in the mud, and then he 
heard them yell: “Say ‘Danke!’ and line up tenth.” 

He never forgave them for that: oh, no, he’d always 
have time to kick the bucket! He’d show them his gratitude. 
Just wait and see, he’d make them to the line! And true 
enough, they marched and ran just as he commanded. That 
very same Melnichenko and all those “separatists” of his. They 
might glower and grind their teeth like dogs but they did as 
he ordered, meek as lambs! Oh, how that Melnichenko would 
have loved to have been in Muravyov’s place. How he would 
want to replace him!... 

Of course, Muravyov also went out to villages like Borki 
and did what his German rank and duties obliged him to do. 
But nothing more! And the Sturmbannfiihrer endured and 
forgave him much that he would not have forgiven another. 
It was for the partisans, not the women and children, that 
they needed Muravyov, who saw the partisans in quite a dif- 
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ferent way from the Germans. And for this reason, he had 
something to teach the Germans, too. The Germans had too 
strong a belief in the invulnerability and all-seeing eye of the 
partisans. Being strangers to everything here, it was too hard, 
too difficult for them to imagine themselves in their enemy’s 
position. Let alone the kind of enemy who had never even 
existed either in the German character or in German history. 
Muravyov, in the other hand, knew the worth of all the 
various stories and legends. Personal experience had taught him 
how things really stood. And he was not scared by those 
collective farmers, school kids and teachers with their rifles, 
leaflets and commissars. There were some regular soldiers 
among the partisans, but what could they do here, if the army 
at the front had been unable, incapable of doing anything’... 

At first Muravyov observed the Germans closely with the 
professional envy of a military man: what a machine they 
were! And it was not their leaflets and newspapers in German 
and Russian, or their propaganda about the “national-socialist 
idea’, “‘the new Europe”’ or “‘the greatest genius and comman- 
der’: he was interested in the ordinary grease of discipline 
that every army uses. Even the ruder, less educated and least 
easily assimilated discipline. But he was drawn to look more 
closely at how they moved like the well-adjusted levers of 
a machine in which the strong, the cowardly and the brave 
all functioned precisely as the commanding officers and the 
command in general required. Very soon he discovered that 
the bulk of Germans were by no means courageous “‘Siegfrieds”’ 
at heart, and, like most people, they wanted to stay alive 
and not to die, even for the Fuhrer! He saw this in his very 
first battle on their side. He felt bored and even sickened 
when he realised it. But perhaps that was how it had to be. 
On the other hand, if they were ordered, they would do 
everything to carry out their commanding officer’s orders, 
cowardice or no cowardice... 

He too had been taught and prepared to be part of 
a formidable machine and he had come to believe whole- 
heartedly in the value of discipline, assiduity and steadfastness. 
The war, which had begun so maddeningly, had wrenched him 
out and flung him beneath the wheels of the enemy’s machine. 
He had nearly smashed his head against its metal but had 
survived. Now the old grease was being rubbed off and a new 
grease smeared on. But it wasn’t a matter of words. Muravyov was 
not some ignorant Byelorussian nor was he a “‘separatist” like 
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Melnichenko for him to be forced to eat what had already been 
chewed. Since things had turned out this way, he had chosen 
to be “a soldier in the enemy’s camp’, and had done it deli- 
berately and without kidding himself with new words. He 
respected himself for this sobermindedness, and was even a little 
proud. He did not request promotion but it was immedia- 
tely obvious that he bore himself like a self-respecting soldier 
and Dirlewanger noticed him. At first Dirlewanger merely 
asked his rank through an interpreter and walked on, but 
suddenly he returned and asked: ‘“‘What’s your education?” 
Muravyov mentioned teachers’ college. The Sturmbannfihrer 
examined the teacher-lieutenant with malicious curiosity: “Do 
you like children?’ Ah, a double-barrelled name? In the end 
Muravyov had called himself Muravyov-Khilchenko. Yes, Dirle- 
wanger liked that too. “Gut!’’ he said, and the following day 
gave Muravyov a platoon. He immediately set about polishing 
his platoon till it shone. Polishing all the men who had been 
put under his command. It did not matter to Muravyov what 
nationality they were, whether they were soldiers or members 
of the local polizei. His platoon was “‘we” and the Germans 
were “they”, and “‘we” had to show and prove that “we” 
were no worse than “they” were in formation, at shooting 
and, especially, in battle. Let the Germans respect them, if 
only for that, if only now. Muravyov tried to encourage their 
pride: ‘“‘Let’s show ’em lads, eh? Let’s show ’em how we 
march!”’ Or: ‘‘Let’s show ’em how we sing, eh?” 

When he had still been clutching desperately at the machine 
that was retreating and collapsing, he had yearned for this: 
to be, to feel, soldered to a stable, efficient and triumphant 
machine! And in the endless columns of prisoners of war, 
shuffling to meet the Germans’ motorised infantry, he had 
only just begun to see what sort of force it was, and who 
these Germans were. Now he saw them at close range and 
even commanded his men according to their service regulations. 
They were ordinary enough, those regulations, the same ones 
the Prussians had given the whole of Europe. For others they 
remained an uninspiring textbook, but for the Germans, they 
were an exact X-ray of their hearts and their spines. They 
acted according to regulations because their very beings were 
organised like that. There was no such thing as the “you can’t- 
force-me” approach. And so, Muravyov trimmed and polished 
his men. If they yielded and tried hard, he would be pleased 
to be “‘Slava” to them, to be one of them, and not merely their 
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“Zugfihrer’. It was not for himself that he worked hard but 
so that they could feel themselves people again and respect 
themselves again. 

To begin with he brought his men up to the Germans’ 
level in bearing, automatism and discipline. And .apart from 
that, he simply had to put some muscles on the wasted 
bodies of those who had been through the camp. But as he 
observed the Germans more closely he even began to despise 
them and he became more embittered. How could one respect 
such womanish pettiness, and such an avaricious attitude to 
food, parcels and all kinds of rubbish, especially in the light 
of their indestructible conviction that there was no one in the 
world richer, more honest and more worthy than they? They 
had ransacked the world, and yet what was the point, if 
they felt they had to send Byelorussian geese or Jewish linen 
back home to Germany? It was rancorous to see that the 
people who had captured him and whom he had agreed to 
serve were So terrified of the mere shadow of a partisan—these 
“Schutzmen” from Berlin who had been sent especially to 
inspire fear in the “bandits”. Well, in that case, Muravyov 
would show them how to fight partisans and without a thought 
for his own skin, let alone for geese! Oh, if he had been 
part of such a machine, surely he, Slava Muravyov, would 
not have fought like that! Well, if they did not want to 
respect him as a Russian, let them respect him at least as 
a soldier. And then, just wait, he’d go further and things 
would change... 

There had been an incident that could have ended badly 
for him, when Muravyov showed that he would not respect 
a German simply because he was a German. If he was a good 
soldier, that was one thing, but not just because he was 
a German. Dirlewanger may have known about the incident. 
but he had never once let on. Otherwise he should have 
married his “Russian double” to the ‘widow’. After all, 
a ‘foreigner’ had struck a German! German officers had the 
right to do this and the soldiers had even grown used to being 
kicked and slapped. But for a non-German!~ Even if he 
was a commanding officer. 

It had happened at the beginning of May. (He had worn 
a bandage for over a month, but had then grown accustomed 
to his hand without the third and little fingers. Even now 
the pink skin itched, transparent like waxed paper...) Two 
companies had been sent to round up the young people in 
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the district. They had no desire to go to Germany, and sen- 
ding out notices was of no avail. 

Muravyov suddenly decided to make a thrust in an 
armoured troop-carrier into a remote area as yet untouched 
by the Germans. They sped along for about six kilometres. 
The German driver and the two other ‘“meisters”’ obviously 
disapproved of his risky venture. Indeed, they may well have 
suspected that Muravyov was about to drag them off into the 
forest into the hands of the “bandits” (like Zagaidaka had 
from Hunchback Bridge). The more scared the Germans be- 
came, the more amusing Muravyov found it. They burst into 
a village to find a wedding in full swing. All the young 
people were gathered together. Just what they needed. They 
seized the bride and groom and the groom’s friends. Of 
course, there was a rowdy scene. Everyone was tipsy and 
anyway when have weddings here ever passed off without a row? 
They were herded together and locked up in two _ houses. 
Someone else in Muravyov’s place would have herded them 
up just as they were, but he allowed the older women to get 
things ready for their long journey. 

Who knew how many people there, in Russia, and here too, 
would be saved by men like Muravyov: yes, by Muravyov, 
member of a punitive squad, yes, the butcher Sturmfthrer 
Muravyov! “One can always remain a human being, whatever 
the circumstances...”” Of course, his father had not meant such 
circumstances as these, and he would not have accepted or 
even believed that his Slava could become what he had become, 
or could do what he was doing. 

But then could anyone yesterday have possibly foreseen 
what had taken place, what had happened in that one year? 
Since things had turned out this way, someone had to take 
on the hardest and most terrible task of remaining a soldier 
among butchers, of being an example to others and, ultima- 
tely, of helping his own. And not at all like Zagaidaka! He 
had led away a section made up of nine men. They might 
kill ten Germans before being killed themselves, but the war 
was lost anyway. In fact, all they did was to inflame the 
victors further. The main thing now was not the lives of 
Muravyov or his men, but the future of those millions and 
millions which make up what is called a people. What could 
Muravyov and others like him do? Yes, they were in the 
enemy’s camp, but they were helping the enemy to finish more 
quickly a war that had already been won. Since they had 
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weapons, some had had thoughts about gathering a whole 
army of Russians which the Germans would then have to 
deal with. Such thoughts were nonsense! Wild fantasies! There 
was only one way and that was to win respect from the 
Germans. God knows the work they had to do, but everywhere 
they could remain people to be respected. They had to show 
what they were worth, even though they had lost the war. And 
to make the Germans change their minds and convince them 
that these were people they could do business with, both at 
work and at war. The Germans still had half a world to go. 
That would be how they’d need Muravyov and his men. By 
killing a few thousand with the Germans, they would save 
millions later on. The future, what lay out there, that was 
what was most important. 

Meanwhile, crying and wailing, the women were taking to 
the armoured troop-carrier clothes for the ‘‘recruits” and food 
for the journey. Muravyov decided to take a turn about the 
village. He liked to go into houses, have a chat and listen to 
the local inhabitants. He looked at himself through their eyes, 
in a detached way and could sense better and more keenly 
what was inside him and who and what he really was. To 
them he was a traitor, an enemy, but he felt no reciprocal 
malice or hatred for them. He could not tell them why he 
was wearing the uniform of a German SS officer, and if he 
had, they could not, they would not have wanted to understand. 
Because it was they who had to die, for the sake of others 
far away. And he could understand them. But, perhaps one 
day others might understand him... 

But in this village he was prevented from entering a house 
and sitting down. There was an explosion, and he even 
saw the vegetable garden spit forth soil. Aha, so they'd got 
themselves a big gun! Exultant, Muravyov ran out of the 
yard on to the street, and commanded: “‘Get to the vehicle!” 
Bullets were whistling mischievously over the village: two 
machine-guns were firing continuously from somewhere behind 
the hill, At that moment Muravyov went cold: he saw the 
troop-carrier lurch forward and a pair of legs twitch like the 
legs of a toad under one side. The vehicle hurtled away, the 
German driver abandoning everyone, even one of the ‘“‘meisters’’. 
The men ran across the yards disregarding Muravyov’s com- 
manding voice and hearing neither his Russian nor his German 
oaths. They were already being fired on from the other side 
as well, from the direction of the cemetery. For the first 
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time he realised that one could feel helpless, weak and useless 
not merely when a target for German bombs and machine- 
guns. Suddenly something jerked and stung his fingers. Thro- 
wing his hand to his eyes, he saw that something red had 
stuck to it and would not let go! It did not immediately 
sink in that those were his own fingers hanging from a bit of 
skin... They left four of their men behind in the field, dead, 
or perhaps only wounded: there was no one to drag them 
on. Muravyov and two others were bandaged in the forest, 
almost as they ran. Fear and fury drove Muravyov on until 
the fugitives burst out of the forest near a bridge and spotted 
their troop-carrier standing beside a police earth-and-timber 
pill-box. The German driver was having a smoke and smiling 
impudently in their direction. Muravyov felt, indeed he knew, 
that if it did not do it, he would lose all respect for 
himself. He would lose everything, everything achieved through 
such effort after the camp. 

The German looked with curiosity at Muravyov’s hand, 
wrapped in a bloodstained jacket, as if it were a present for 
him. Well, it was some present Muravyov gave him! Dropping 
his right arm, he socked the German so hard on the ear 
with his good left arm, that the latter bashed his temple 
against the steel corner of his vehicle and sat down in the 
sand, his blue eyes rolling white... 

This was some moment for Muravyov! He had not merely 
struck a coward and a deserter but a German coward, a German 
deserter. All right, he was serving them, but from that mo- 
ment he knew both their worth, and his own! 

The German was later given a medal for being wounded 
by the “‘bandits’. They made up to him in this way, and of 
course, he thought he had got the better deal. But he had 
no idea what freedom, what a joyful sense of dignity and 
liberation he gave Muravyov through his cowardly German 
escape and his German acceptance of a medal. Oh, yes, 
thought Muravyov, a person is a human being everywhere! 
If he is human, that is. And no one knows who would save 
and who would kill. Anyway places like Borki would not survive 
under the partisans. They had to think of the millions of 
other people and of tomorrow and not irritate the victors. 
Since they had lost the war, since they had been unable 
to fight. And why had they been unable? It was easy to make 
him answerable for that! Go ahead, just keep running away 
and stop looking round so threateningly, so jealous and 
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unforgiving!... 

No, those princes and warriors who went over into the 
service of the khans were not such fools after all: True, they 
did have to spill Russian blood and burn and execute their 
own people in the rebellious principalities. But they saved the 
people as a whole. Russia was built to last for centuries, not 
for a year or ten years. And what would have happened 
if, after defeat, everyone had swum against the tide, and, 
what is more, with empty stomachs and no strength? What 
would have happened and what would have been left? Everyone 
would simply have been massacred... 

Dirlewanger used to take the book Genghis Khan around 
with him and he even showed it to Muravyov, evidently 
because it was autographed by Reichsfuhrer Himmler. Sturm- 
bannfiihrer Dirlewanger did not say, but all-knowing Zimmer- 
mann revealed how and why the book with Himmler’s inscription 
had come to be in Dirlewanger’s library in Mogilev. He had 
not been the only recipient of such attention. This book was 
either given by Himmler himself or presented on his behalf to 
all Gauleiters and to the commanders of major Sonder- 
kommandos and Einsatzkommandos. 

The Germans read Genghis Khan with their own aims in 
mind. When Muravyov saw it and flicked through the pages, 
he had his own thoughts. No, the “traitor” princes were no 
fools! Where were Genghis Khan, his victories and his cara- 
vanserais now? Yet Russia had stood and was still standing. 
Thanks to the Battle of Kulikovo? But would Russia have 
lived to see that battle if those men whose names were now 
either cursed or forgotten had not taken on themselves the 
burden of betrayal? 

He had pondered it all deeply but there was no one to 
talk to! Perhaps he could talk to Zimmermann if they got 
to know each other better. It wasn’t easy for him either, 
a black sheep among the other Germans! 

After the third glass, Oberscharfiihrer Zimmermann would 
lose himself in books, like others lose themselves in the 
bottle. He was very touchy, being lower than others both in 
rank and in height. He wore an almost child-size dress uniform 
with the skull and crossbones emblem, but in intellect and 
erudition, he towered above all Dirlewanger’s officers. The 
books in Dirlewanger’s large apartment in Mogilev were 
arranged in the living-room, probably so that everyone could 
see them and be reminded of the Sturmbannfiihrer’s university 
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past. Dirlewanger himself liked to mention this: “That imbecile 
(referring to Paul) and I studied together at Leipzig ‘Hoch- 
bordell’.* I was finishing and he was only starting, but he 
finished before me because they threw him out.” And he 
would relate, very absent-mindedly (one always had the impres- 
sion that he had trouble hearing himself) how, according to 
long tradition, the students used to poke each other’s faces 
with their student swords and how Paul used to like signing 
his name on the ceiling rather than on the walls of beer houses. 

“Our dear Lord’s favourite ape!’ the little Zimmermann 
winked at Muravyov through his pince-nez. Although Mura- 
vyov’s SS rank was superior, he was Russian, and that meant 
he was incomparably inferior, and because of this, Zimmermann 
was willing to talk to him as an equal. Piqued by unsuccessful 
attempts to edge his way into the general, noisy, German 
conversation, Zimmermann led Muravyov away to a bookshelf 
and began to fire caustic remarks at the drunken table from 
there. He accompanied the arrival or departure of anyone 
with the invariable phrase: 

““Here he comes (there he goes), the fine, courageous ass!” 

Only recently Muravyov had begun to be invited to these 
informal suppers, the only “foreigner”. So, he was gradually 
melting Dirlewanger. On one occasion the Sturmbannfuhrer 
took him back home alone and there he saw Stasya, Dirle- 
wanger’s mysterious maid. She was thin as an adolescent with 
white teeth and her smile reminded him forcefully of someone 
else. This even disconcerted Muravyov, and embarrassed Stasya... 

“Bitte,” said Dirlewanger with a wide, crooked grin, ““kochac 
i szanowac!...’’** 

Dirlewanger always spoke only German yet here was a mix- 
ture of German and Polish. The Polish words kochac and 
szanowac sounded familiar and well-used. (Stasya had been 
brought from somewhere near Lublin.) 

Oh, yes, he could make them respect “foreigners”. And 
not by humiliating himself, but by showing his ability and 
work and by not fearing for his own skin. Take Zimmermann 
for example. He was enthusiastically and painstakingly doing 
mental gymnastics in front of Muravyov, which meant he 
wanted this “foreigner’s’’ appreciation. 

“Have you read this?” Zimmermann would ask, his little 


* Dirlewanger jokingly refers to university as a brothel.— 7r. 
** Love and respect (Polish).— Tr. 
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hand fondly and even voluptuously stroking the backs of the 
books. He would pull the one he wanted from the shelf, quickly 
flick through it, then poking his nose into it, he would read 
aloud fast, barely looking at the page. “Perhaps I know better 
than anyone else why man can laugh: he suffers so deeply that 
he was compelled to invent laughter. He is the most unhappy 
and melancholic animal and, by rights, the most cheerful.” 

His eyes sparkled joyfully behind his professor’s pince-nez 
just as if he had knocked back a drink. 

“My, how Nietzsche’ could write! You, of course, won't 
have read him. Mind you, they (he nodded in the direction of 
the raucous laughter and attempts at singing round the drink- 
ing table) haven’t read anything. They've merely learned from 
what others have said that the great German cursed the 
Jews for the Christianity they invented for us. They put it 
there specially in order to deprive other races of the will 
to power and to give power to the sick and wretched. So 
that there should be no strong races or peoples except 
themselves. But what a shame and what a great mistake 
itll be if the Bible is also burned at some fire depot! To 
burn books—any books—is at the very least ungrateful! They 
(again making a wry face in the direction of the drinking 
table) respect only actions and don’t know, don’t even suspect 
how much good Gutenberg and his children—books—have 
done. Even the Bible, if you read it cleverly, with our eyes. 
Many people have worked for us and instead of us, even 
those who thought they were fighting us. Because if you look 
into the void, the void begins to look into you, to become 
absorbed in you. We have merely picked up the knives which 
have long been thrown around in great numbers. And it 
doesn’t matter for whom Nietzsche or anyone else sharpened 
the knives of their cruel paradoxes. What matters is that they 
sharpened them. And it is books that have preserved and 
brought this down to us! My grandfather, a Catholic priest, 
had more books than our company has cartridges and grena- 
des. By the way, he lived in Riga before moving to Germany, 
to Halle. He was forced to give up the cloth because of 
a maidservant who gave birth to my father. And also because 
he read the Bible too carefully.” 

He seized a Bible, in German, from the shelf and then 
put it back and took down a Russian one standing next to it. 

*Now...” 

But he became engrossed in some ink squiggles in the 
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margins about how a cow had been taken to mate with a bull 
on such and such a date, “a pood of grain paid for the 
bull’, and some other domestic matters... 

“Incredible! You Russians are heathens. The Germans are 
more conscientious in a Protestant way, and it’s harder to 
Shake it out of them. Do you think it’s easy for the Fuhrer 
to deal with us?” 

He immediately shouted to Paul about the grain and the 
bull, but no one except Muravyov understood what he was 
talking about, if they listened at all. He explained to Mura- 
vyov: “I asked what Paul paid for the goat or the pig, or 
whether he was paid, as a bull?” It was universally known 
that Paul had been imprisoned in a concentration camp for 
some crime, it was rumoured for bestiality. And they never 
tired of this topic at Dirlewanger’s parties. 

Flicking through the book, Zimmermann easily found and 
read aloud his favourite. passages: about how God the ‘“Cap- 
tain”, and God “the Man of War’ put other peoples ‘at the 
mercy” of his own people: “‘...Kill everyone, both small and 
great, and sow the enemy’s land with salt!’ (That’s just what 
it says here ‘at the mercy!’ and ‘sow with salt!’.) ‘And they 
utterly destroyed all that was in the city, both man and 
woman, young and old, and ox, and sheep, and ass, with 
the edge of the sword...” ‘That which hath been is now; and 
that which is to be hath already been; and God seeketh 
again that which is past away’. And how jealously God kept 
his eye on his own, chosen, people, and punished children 
for the guilt of their fathers to the third and fourth gen- 
erations. And if they dared to model or make themselves an 
idol, even of stone, God would see it as an attempt to 
renounce him. And he ordered the most chosen of the chosen: 
‘Put every man his sword by his side, and go in and out from 
gate to gate through the camp, and slay every man his brother, 
and every man his companion, and every man his neighbour.’ 
‘Why, our devil is more merciful than that!’ my grandfather’s 
neighbour, a Pakistani chemist, used to shout to him. My 
grandfather was much pained by the contradictions in the Old 
and New Testaments, between the old and new morality. Go 
to the Pharaoh, the old God told his chosen people, and ask 
him for whatever, for jewels or silver and gold, but I will 
harden the Pharaoh’s heart and he will refuse you and for 
this I will send hail, murrain and a plague of locusts on his 
people and land! I will make it so that he refuses and for 
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this I will punish his people! And how can ‘an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth’ and ‘thou shalt not kill’, vengeance 
‘unto the seventh generation’ and ‘love your enemy’ stand side 
by side in one book? My grandfather didn’t read Nietzsche, 
in fact the nineteenth century in general paid little attention 
(and the Germans least of all!) to the man who cut this 
Christian knot. He was the first to dare to say so loudly 
and openly: but we have no need of morality! People who 
have chosen themselves have no need of it. Neither the old 
nor the new: for nature knows no morality! It was like an 
electric shock right through the heart and the muscles! He’d 
had enough of flabby talk about universal good. How 
long could it go on? But there didn’t seem to be a way out. 
That was before the Fiihrer came along. But there were books. 
Oh yes! These books here. And yet, only we Germans have 
read them as they should be read! What is fine is what 
is useful for our movement: always and forever. And what 1s 
useful is known to the Fuhrer.” 

Once again he fondly, almost voluptuously, stroked the 
different coloured backs with his little hand, and even got 
up on tiptoes to reach the books higher up. 

‘He prompted us what to do. Don’t look in theories or 
in political economies, but look into yourselves, and don’t be 
scared, look deeper. Let yourself out, let the living manifest 
itself! Don’t be ashamed of yourselves! Throw away the silk! 
Feel the joy of the knife! Do you remember, your Dostoyevsky’s 
hero wrapped a razor in a scrap of silk. Whom did that 
shameful scrap save? Sheer hypocrisy! Christian. Bourgeois. 
Marxist hypocrisy.” 

Tossing the books from palm to palm like a skilled 
brick-maker, and turning over the pages with a finger wet from 
saliva, the SS officer in the pince-nez and the child-sized 
uniform strained to penetrate Muravyov’s ears and mind 
through the drunken roars of laughter and revelling of the 
other Germans: 

“Pity, compassion for one’s neighbour, goodness. Good 
Lord, how new all this is! And how convenient! It’s all 
blackmail on the part of the weak and the base. Nature does 
not lie, but says openly to the weak and sick: you must 
die! But they have hired advocates who by drivelling on for 
hundreds and thousands of years about pity and compassion, 
have only doubled and trebled the suffering on earth. If 
I pity you, there are already two unhappy people instead of 
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one. It’s like an infection. The sufferers should be isolated 
like lepers. The Cyclops laughs when a tender hand tickles 
him. So does a great idea when it is teased by morality. All 
culture has grown out of inspired cruelty. Inspired cruelty, 
not just cruelty. (A scornful glance at the drinking table.) 
A great goal is only achieved through a great crime, against 
so-called morality. But it is wrong to oversimplify, as we do. 
Goodness is not something forbidden the new people. Here, 
let me read you... He talks here about the usefulness of herd 
morality, the herd instinct, and even of religion, but if it is given 
to the lower races. In this way a breed of people is prepared 
that should itself desire our hand. Itself! Here lies the supreme 
humanism! According to Nietzsche, the weak would come to 
despise themselves and would strive to disappear and vanish. 
From awkwardness, so to speak. As you see, we too are for 
soft methods. To each his own, but it’s best if it’s vo- 
luntary. Those voracious Versailles victors, who stole our triumph 
with the help of the Jews and the Reds, were quite uncere- 
monious when they forced reparations from us, poor, hungry 
Germans. Do you know that the French and British threatened 
to take young Germans into slavery in Africa, if we did not 
pay. The victor always has his own morality! But theirs was 
merely mercenary, without any great idea...” 

This conversation had taken place a mere four days be- 
fore at the Sturmbannfihrer’s apartment. Muravyov had listened 
with pleasure to Zimmermann’s tipsy chatter. No, Muravyov 
had not yielded all his positions. It was, in actual fact, 
perhaps even harder for him than it was for others: he was 
in the enemy’s camp and was forcing the victors to change 
their ideas about the defeated. And this, surely, was of benefit 
to more than just Muravyov? When it came down to it, he 
needed very little, he needed nothing!... 

At this point, Stasya, Dirlewanger’s maid, had quietly 
come into the room. The table was usually laid by an 
elderly woman who would silently bring in the food, utter 
a timid “Danke” for the dirty plates appear, and vanish again. 
This was the first time Muravyov had seen Stasya appear in 
front of guests. She brought in a tray with cups of coffee. 
Once again Muravyov was struck by her close resemblance to 
Berta, his school love. If she were to dye her white hair 
a dark colour... Or perhaps return it to its original colour: 
Stasya’s hair was showing a telltale hint of black at the 
roots. He involuntarily began to wonder whether those blue 
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eyes were really her own. Berta, the young Jewish school- 
teacher, had had eyes as black as coal. But her smile was 
just as “loud”—her mouth full of beautiful white teeth. This 
smile might even have been ugly in someone else, not so 
young, vivacious and cheerful as Berta. It was the same with 
Stasya: her modestly or stubbornly closed mouth stuck out 
unattractively. But when she smiled! He waited for the smile... 

‘“‘And Jesus called in a loud voice: ‘Lazarus, come out!’”’. 

This time, everyone, even the most inebriated Germans, 
heard Zimmermann in the silence that ensued. Dirlewanger 
had heard! He looked hard, very hard, at the small Ober- 
scharfiihrer. Lazarus! That was the name of the oldest cobbler, 
one of the Jews kept in the cellar. They were all still alive 
because they were regarded as “useful”. They sat right under- 
neath Dirlewanger’s apartment and turned out first-class boots 
for the fiihrers in Mogilev. Six months ago there had been 
seven of them but now there were fewer. It was rumoured 
that the oldest of them, the black-bearded Lazarus, was 
Stasya’s father. “Bang goes your leave to Germany!” thought 
Muravyov, glancing at Zimmermann, who had turned pale. 
The little Oberscharfuhrer was struggling to put back the 
books. In his fright, they scattered on to the floor. Stasya, 
thin, so like a child, stood with her eyes downcast. She looked 
so modest and German in her clean little maid’s apron. Just 
for good measure, Zimmermann should have cited the Sturm- 
bannfuhrer himself: ‘I don’t mind if you’ve slept with a Russian 
girl, but you are obliged immediately, with your own hand, 
to shoot her.” It was a commandment specially for the 
“foreigners”. The laws on racial hygiene did not apply to them. 
But with a Jewish girl!? Not even “foreigners’’ were permitted 
that. My, Dirlewanger was a daredevil! He was walking 
a tightrope! 

Suddenly Dirlewanger walked over to Zimmermann, no, not 
to him, but to the bookshelf, took down the blue German 
Bible, found a certain page and handed the book to Stasya in 
silence. She looked in confusion for somewhere to put down 
her silver tray. It was taken from her and Dirlewanger sat 
her down in an uncomfortable soft armchair with the unsteady, 
angry hand of a drunken man: 

‘Das da, lies es diesen Schweinen vor!’’* 


* Read this to the swine! — 7r. 
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In a quiet, rather faltering German she told the story of 
Judith, with sympathy and pride for this Jewish woman who, 
not sparing her widow’s honour, had penetrated the enemy’s 
camp and spent the night in the tent of an awesome military 
commander, and when he had fallen asleep, had cut off his 
head. She had sown panic among the enemies besieging her 
town, and thus freed her people. Muravyov remembered this 
biblical legend from his school days, from a lively retelling 
which he had read, he thought, in a copy of The Atheist. He 
also recalled the picture: a beautiful woman holding a beauti- 
fully severed head with a neatly curled Assyrian or Babylonian 
beard on a beautiful tray... 

Yes, someone’s head had to roll! Even the drunk Germans 
at the table sensed that. Paul was goggling at Dirlewanger 
in fright. Dirlewanger listened standing up, compelling everyone 
to listen. 

The blonde child-girl finished reading and looked up at 
the Sturmbannfuhrer. Her eyes were clear and blue. Sitting 
up softly, she picked up the silver tray with the cold coffee. 

“Tl bring some hot coffee,” she said, looking for some 
reason at Muravyov, and gave a white-toothed smile. Just 
like Berta. 


The two rows—the Germans and the new “foreigners’’— 
froze in response to the anxiously loud command of the 
young German officer. The Sturmbannfihrer’s black Opel 
appeared from behind a bush, following an armoured troop- 
carrier. From that moment, the life and death of the village 
of Proletarsky—three hundred and six people who had never 
heard and never would hear the name Oskar: Dirlewanger— 
depended on how soon he arrived, clambered out of his car 
on his long, thin, insect-like legs, and on when, having 
waited for the officer to brief and instruct the new members 
of the punitive squad, he would give the order to start... 


From the testimony of Mikhail Vassilyevich Maidanov (con- 
tinued) : 

‘Each German told the ‘foreigner’ standing behind him to 
follow him to a house. When there were two men, a Ger- 
man and one of us, in front of each house, the officer gave 
the command to enter. I went into the fifth or sixth house 
together with the German; there were twenty-five or thirty 
houses in all in this village. I entered the house first and saw 
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an old man and woman aged about seventy sitting at a table 
and a young boy of about fifteen sitting beside them. The German 
said, ‘Shoot! and pointed at the people sitting at the table. 
I fired three shots from my rifle, one for each of them. 
I fired at point-blank range and they fell to the floor. Then 
the German showered them with a burst of machine-gun fire 
and said, ‘Kaput!”’ 


Stepan Anisimovich Shinkevich, born in the village of Ni- 
Kolayevka, Nikolayev region: 

“The German walked in front and I followed. As we entered 
the house I saw three people: a man of about forty, average 
height, sitting near the table, an old woman of about sixty, 
lying on the bed and a middle-aged woman standing not far 
from the bed. The German indicated with his hand that I shoot 
the man, which I did. I shot him in the head from a rifle. 
The man fell on to the floor and shuddered for a_ while. 
With a short burst of fire the German killed the two women and 
we left the house. When we entered this house, too, we said 
nothing to the inhabitants. We immediately shot them and left.” 


From the testimony of Feodosy Filippovich Grabovsky, born 
in the village of Grabovka, Vinnitsa region: 

“After we had got out of the vehicle and lined up, Dirle- 
wanger told us, through an interpreter, that we were to enter 
the houses, kill everyone in them and then set fire to the 
houses, a task which we carried out. All the members of the 
punitive squad from the Ukrainian platoon began to go into 
the houses, alone or accompanied by one or two Germans...” 


1946. Answers given in court by the German soldier Hans 
Joseph Hoéchtl, an Austrian from the town of Sankt Polten, 
a former corporal of the 718th field training regiment. 

Answer: *‘Now, of course, I know that it was wrong...” 

Question: “‘When was the second punitive expedition against 
the partisans?” 

Answer: “The second operation against the partisans was 
carried out in February 1943, between Polotsk and Obol station. 
During the operation, I personally set fire to 40 houses and 
shot 280 people. All in all, our platoon shot over 2,000 peaceful 
inhabitants... I did wrong, but if I had not carried out orders, 
I would have been punished.” 
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Question: “What did you think about when you were shooting 
peaceful people?’ 

Answer: “I didn’t think about anything.” 

Question: ““How old were you then?’ 

Answer: “‘Eighteen.”’ 


From the testimony of Afanasy Artemyevich Ivanov, born 
in the village of Skriplitsa, Kirovsk district, Mogilev region: 

“We stood with the Germans in a semi-circle round a pit 
containing the peaceful inhabitants of the villages of Vyazen 
and Selets, Klichev district, and shot them with what weapons 
we had. At the time, I personally had a rifle. Demyan Voronchu- 
kov and Vladimir Romanovich had light machine-guns and August 
Bartschke, Vassily Izokh and Arkhip Petrovich Borisenko had 
submachine-guns...”’ 


Pavel Iosifovich Khilchenko, born in the village of Krutiki, 
Cherobai district, Cherkassy region: 

_ “Then came the command to shoot the inhabitants of the 
village... We arrived in the village with the German officers 
from our battalion and they issued orders about rounding people 
up, and the platoon and section commanders passed these in- 
structions on to the rank-and-file members of the punitive 
squad. The Germans and Bartschke’s men walked round the 
village one by one and in small groups and shots could be 
heard from various parts of Studenka. I also walked along the 
street and met a woman carrying a young child in her arms. 
The woman with the child turned off the street into a garden. 
I followed her and shot her in the garden from the revolver 
in my possession. I was a few metres away from her when I 
fired. I shot the woman once and she fell. Then I shot the 
child. I did this because we'd been instructed by Bartschke and the 
German commanders to shoot all the inhabitants of the village of 
Studenka. I think there were about five hundred of them, in all.” 

...Also from Khilchenko’s testimony: 

“‘The German officers Salski and Robert (I don’t know if 
these were their forenames or surnames) were standing near 
the shell of a half-built house in the village of Makovye. 
There were some other Germans there, too. Salski ordered us 
to open fire on the people who had been herded mside the 
shell. Salski could speak Russian and gave commands in Russian. 
I set up my light machine-gun on its legs opposite the door 
opening—about ten metres away—and we opened fire... The 
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German officers and platoon commanders fired from subma- 
chine-guns. Tupiga shot through the window. I remember this 
because I was afraid at the time that he might turn his gun 
towards me, since he was firing through a side window.” 


From the testimony of Grigory Semyonovich Karasev, born 
in the village of Negovlya, Kirovsk district, Mogilev region: 

“At the other end of the room from the front door, we 
found two elderly women sitting on the bed. I don’t remember 
what they were wearing. We said nothing to them. Smurovich 
shot one woman from a carbine and she fell to the floor. 
Then I shot the other in the chest from my carbine from 
about three metres away. She also fell. I remember that we 
opened a trunk, ignoring the dead women...” 

Also from Karasev’s testimony: 

“IT entered one house and saw a dead man and woman in 
the first half. Going through into the other half of the house, 
I saw a cradle suspended on a rope from the ceiling in which 
a child of about one year was lying. I didn’t look to see if 
it was a girl or boy, but shot it point-blank from a rifle, 
killing it.” 

From the testimony of Mefody Karpovich Bagry, born wm 
the village of Mikhailovka, Poltava district: 

“I remember one incident very well. I was passing through 
a village, I believe it was called Nivka, and saw a German car- 
rying a boy of about six or seven. He held him by the shirt 
and then smashed him against the ground three times, killing him.”’ 


Also from Bagry’s testimony: 

“A lad of about ten clutched hold of a German by the 
belt, yelling: ‘Why did you kill my Mummy? Then I fired 
a shot. The German took a tiny baby and a pillow off the 
bed and placed them on the floor. He put his rifle butt right 
up to the baby’s face and fired. Then he ordered me to drag 
out the people hiding under the bed...” 


...kormer member of a punitive squad, Alexander Ivanovich 
Silin, born in the village of Tochishche, Klichey district, Mo- 
gilev region: 

“As we were returning home from Borki, one of the squad 
related how Andrei Rusetsky had shot a whole family at the 
command of Afanasy Ivanov. Everyone laughed because Rusetsky’s 
hands shook when he shot people.” 
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An excerpt from a written statement by Rostislav Ale- 
xandrovich Muravyov (after being sentenced to death) : 

“This letter is not about me but about my family and my 
relatives. 

“On September 2, 1945, I voluntarily returned from France 
and reported to counter-intelligence, thinking that my name and 
crimes would be known. But, unfortunately, I was greeted with 
amazement. They knew nothing of me. I then set myself the 
goal of punishing myself, but in such a way as to prove to 
the government through labour that my crimes against my country 
had been committed not out of hatred of Soviet power, but as 
a result of confusion at the beginning of the war, fear of 
starving to death, fear of retribution from the punitive bodies 
and cowardice in the face of death when I was captured. I told 
them ‘sufficient? about myself and was sentenced in court to 
fifteen years and sent to the mines... 

“I never told anyone (especially not my family and rela- 
tives) about my crimes and thought, to be honest, that I 
would never have to. 

“I earnestly beg you not to make the forthcoming trial 
public through newspapers, radio, television and other channels 
of information. 

‘““My whole family and all my relatives are honest workers 
and decent people in the true sense of the word. I am the 
criminal. In 1945 I punished myself (unfortunately not enough), 
but now, in 1971, it turns out that it is my family that is being 
punished more. The Volga car, garage and 4,500 roubles belong 
to my wife. Especially since my possessions were confiscated 
in 1945. There are very few women in Russia to match my wife, 
so be merciful towards her. She is an educated woman, a gynaecol- 
ogist, who voluntarily came out to live with me in exile, selflessly 
sharing the hardships of her husband. 

“Somehow I have turned out to be a monster among my 
family, so let all my shame fall on me alone. 

“While a prisoner, I wavered in many things and believed 
that I had lost my homeland forever. I was broken and utterly 
without strength. Even then I regarded myself as a criminal 
and could not understand how this had happened. I cannot say 
exactly why I came to be in the enemy’s camp. I did not have 
sufficient strength to resist and I became an enemy by accident. 
The war was to blame. When I was captured, I saw myself 
as finished, and lost to my country. I agreed to serve the 
Germans because I had only one desire—to get out of the camp. 
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I was obsessed by the one thought of survival. 

“Everything that happened ta me between 1942 and 1944, 
I regard as an immense sorrow inflicted on my country and 
also on myself and my family... I am not trying to defend 
myself, but I would like to say that today we are not the 
people we were thirty years ago... Despite this, I believe that 
I should be given the supreme penalty. I only ask that my family 
should not be punished or their property confiscated. 

“I do not deny my guilt, I do not appeal for leniency, 
but I cannot accept responsibility for a number of crimes. My 
duties included bringing cadres up to strength, recommending 
officers and non-commissioned officers, accommodating the fam- 
iles of the police collaborators and mediating in disputes 
between Germans and Russians. Basically, I was a_ liaison 
officer. 

“I betrayed my Motherland, I am a traitor and a villain, 
but I was a soldier in the enemy’s camp and not a monster 
or a butcher!... 

“At that time I was basically a soldier who hated the life 
he led. I tried everything to get myself killed but, unfortun- 
ately, no bullet found me then. 

“How could I have known where I had got myself when 
I ‘volunteered as a prisoner to join the SD detachment? I only 
found out a month later. It was the desire to survive and also 
to discover what this force was that had been able to crush 
Soviet power (that was how it seemed at the time), that led to 
my downfall, and then the Germans bound me tightly to them... 

‘However, I personally killed and tortured no one. That 
is slander. What need was there when I had so many people 
under my command? For that alone, for the mere fact that 
I commanded them, I deserve the supreme penalty more than 
they. What point is there denying it now?...” * 

* After The Punitive Squads came out in 1981, the writer Yanka 
Bryl gave me a letter from a fellow Byelorussian, Vladimir Konstanti- 
novich Tomki, from Gorodishche, Baranovichi district. The letter 
states: “Incidentally, in 1944, these punitive squads were stationed 
in the village of Velikoye Syelo, near Gorodishche. The author said 
that Muravyov claimed in court that he had personally killed no 
one, but had only ordered others to kill. In the spring of that 
year, one of the battalion’s men deserted but, also fearing the parti- 
sans, he hid in his own village, not far from Gorodishche. He was 
caught. The whole battalion was lined up in the village square, the 
order was read aloud, and Muravyov, in person, shot the condemned 
man in the back of the head with a revolver...” 
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From future studies and sources on twentieth-century H yper- 
boreans: 

“In the age of longevity, a truly rare virtue among the 
Hyperboreans was the willingness to bring an end to their existence. 
Even when’ life had lost all human justification and had become 
a threat to other lives. -The Hyperboreans live by the motto: 
‘Better you die today and I'll die tomorrow! All Hyperboreans 
without exception are talented in one thing, and that is the art 
of self-justification. And the more skilful the building, the less 
material it contains.” 


A DEAD GOD CONVERSES 
WITH A PROSTITUTE 


She: What are all these clocks for, Lord? Or are they 
some kind of emblem or sign? So you collect old clocks 
and hang them up among the stars. 

He: So you’ve come again, woman! Thank you, my good 
soul. Do I seem like an old watchmaker to you? “And time 
will cease forever...”. These are all icons of time. They have 
remained. A museum, let’s call it that. Water clocks from the 
time of the Flood, sun clocks from the creation of the planets 
and these clocks, with black holes instead of numbers, from the 
creation of the universe... 

She: So they’re here instead of icons? 

He: Well, I can hardly hang up my own portraits! No 
one else has such a fine collection, now have they? Sand 
clocks, mechanical clocks, electronic clocks, radioactive... And 
do you know what kind of clocks these are? They split time: 
they stretch out the seconds over many years. Man suspects 
they exist but usually only looks at them in his very last 
moments, just before the end. That’s because there is no 
longer any time to go on living half-asleep as you humans do. 

She: The only clock you don’t have is a cockerel. When 
I was a child, a cockerel in my village used to wake me up. 
It was yellow, and would peer crossly in at the window, first 
with one eye, then with the other. 

He: He’d be lonely here, a living creature among the dead. 

She: Oh, you’re not going to start that again... As if you 
could possibly die! 

He: I’m not the one who says it. Remember how joyfully 
your student exclaimed: ‘“‘The Gods are dead! Forward, you 
higher men, you Hyperboreans! The Gods are dead, the time of 
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the Superman has come!” 

She: So you also think I’m to blame for his madness! 
I’ve read it so often... Or rather, it’s been read to me: they 
never miss an opportunity to point it out to me! Don’t you 
think it’s too much for my poor shoulders to bear? 

He: You approached him, stroked his cheek and he ran 
away, but then returned... Was that really how it happened? 

She: Yes, he came back and found me. I warned him about 
my illness because I could see that he loved me. Yes, me! 
Can you imagine? 

He: So he must have been terribly, terribly lonely! I 
have a friend who writes... 

She (not listening): So, after all, I alone am to blame for 
it all! For his madness and thus for everyone’s madness. 

He: Now I didn’t say that, young woman. I also have 
some historian friends. I’ve had occasion to listen to their 
stormy arguments. And you know, your poor student only 
helped the disease become defined. He merely expressed beauti- 
fully, seductively beautifully explained what was happening 
in the world, indeed, perhaps this was his greatest sin. And 
by doing so, hung the guilt of his time around his neck... 
(How well my friends sometimes write!) One has to admit that 
he, too, knew how to use words, your fire-worshipper, your 
Antichrist. 

But how much vanity, evil rather than good, was mixed 
into you. 

She: He seemed so kind and compassionate, rather like 
a woman. He had eyes like a sick child. I was his first 
woman, I knew immediately. 

He: Syphilis from one’s first woman! That could make one 
take offence at the whole world. 

She: I didn’t even take any money. Why didn’t he go, 
why did he return? I warned him. 

He: He placed his desire above everything else. You 
humans have a habit of doing that. No, I meant in the 
higher, the existential sense... 

She: Then, he began to appear in photographs, with those 
horrid moustaches that soldiers have. They had moustaches 
like that, the soldiers who caught me in my father’s meadow 
and dragged me to the forest. They all stank of horses. It was 
they who infected me. 

He: They infected you and you infected him. 

She: And he infected: everyone else? 
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He: We've already talked-about this: it’s not as simple 
as that. 

Now I have a physicist friend and he proposed this model... 

She (not listening): Even if I’m to blame, it didn’t start 
with me. And someone must have infected those soldiers too... 

He: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
God...”” Isn’t that how John starts? I call my Son as wit- 
ness: that’s not what I wanted! In actual fact, I didn’t 
plan anything, or think anything up. Your student guessed 
right: I didn’t make you out of clay but out of inspiration! 
I created you in an especially fortunate moment. Nothing like 
it ever happened before or has ever happened since. Perhaps 
I really did get lonely and wanted to have someone in my own 
image. Now, you all gaze up at the sky, or Space, as you 
call it. Right from your very first day. You even jump up 
and down with impatience. Like children, you all want to 
know that you are not alone, that you are not lonely. And 
you'd be most hurt by the realisation that you might never 
have appeared. Even my desire or lack of it would not have 
been enough. What was needed was that moment, that 1l- 
lumination. 

She: Do you already regret your generosity, your achieve- 
ment, Lord? Yes, we are cruel and ungrateful children. But 
you could have touched up your creation and corrected it. 

He: Correct, improve inspiration? Finish off, re-do inspira- 
tion? ‘With a cold nose” as one film director friend of mine 
likes to say! He never manages to realise his inspiration. 
Because others know the result beforehand. I don’t have 
a committee for inspirational affairs. But, to be serious, I did, 
after all, give you everything: even Nature, the tool with 
which I created you. Go on, finish it off. And yourselves 
too. But the devil knows what you did, what you have been 
capable of! One can’t help but be amazed! You managed to 
make small a planet that was given to you for growth. Even 
though you started off like ants. The physicist I mentioned 
came up with a formula, specially for me, of historical energy 
that destructively increases... Now it really is time to intervene, 
to send signals ‘from Space’’: cold, cold... warm, warm!.. hot! 
Oh, but how I pictured you to begin with and how sorry 
I sometimes felt for you when man was inferior to everything 
with tusks and claws. Avoiding the sabre-toothed ones, you 
kept to the dinosaurs, meek as cows. (Incidentally, the dino- 
saurs walked the earth earlier.) You humbly used what had 
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already turned bad and no longer attracted others. There were 
so few of you in the huge, enormous world that you still 
lacked sufficient reason to think of killing your own kind. 

She: What about Cain? 

He: That was later, much later. When man had learned 
the pleasure of power and cruelty. The joy of the knife! 

She: But why, why? Couldn’t it have been any other way, 
Lord? 

He: 1 would like to believe it could have been. But its 
harder for me: I remember more. I remember everything! 
Surely I won’t have to make man an endangered species. And 
who knows which formulas, those of physicists or of poets 
like your student, will blow up the Earth... . 

She: But that means we mustn’t be left alone. 

He: Not everyone thinks that way. Your student knew 
people better. He said that a God who saw every- 
thing, even man, had to die because man could not bear 
such a witness to live. 

She: I’m a woman and I especially know how hard it 1s 
for a person to be alone. 

He: Who knows, maybe I really did lack firmness to the 
end. Or love, also to the end. I don’t know. It’s like my 
surgeon friend. He had to do an operation but refused, even 
though he was a leading specialist. He couldn’t bring himself 
to do it and turned it over to someone else. You see, it was 
his son lying on the operation table. That is not cruelty, 
believe me, young woman. It’s something else. 

She: 1 know, it’s love. What happened, did the son die? 

He: The father died!... But I think I’m becoming turgid. 
Yes, everything went well with him... But as for me... Alas, 
for me! I am tired of forgiving!... Evildoers do evil and 
evildoers do evil evilly!.. ’'m tired! Be hostile to one another, 
Oh, peoples, but tremble!... Arm yourselves, but tremble!... 
When you come to burn your weapons, there will be no 
Ssalvation!... 

And I will break all your proud obstinacy and your sky... 

She: Now you frighten me! I do not recognise Your 
voice, Your face. 

He: I will turn your sky to iron and your earth to 
copper... You shall eat meat until it comes out of your 
nostrils!... For the Lord, your God, is a consuming fire, 
a jealous God... 

She: Is it You here, my Lord? Is it not said of you 
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that when you see that the world merits destruction, you will 
rise from the throne of judgement and sit down on the throne 
of mercy? 

He: And then he came and erected an arch of peace be- 
tween me and you. A rainbow appeared in the cloud of anger. 
Pity for you—the cruel. Compassion for the pitiless. And 
this even surpassed his love for his father, and his belief in 
his father’s unfailing justice. He wanted, before his father’s 
eyes, to suffer your torments. And he reproached me, saying 
that you should do unto others as you would have others 
do to you ... to your son. See how he set my own com- 
mandment against me. Drop by drop he drank, with fear, 
with human fear: “Oh, my father, if this cup may not pass 
away from me, except I drink it, thy will be done.”’ Through 
my own, through my very own role, I sensed what it was like 
for you. Yes, you unkind, you most brutal beings, who suffer 
most from your own selves. I went down into hell, to my son. 
It was the first time I’d been there. Hell opened wide to 
catch God. And there were no fires of hell, nor was there 
that former God, ringed with fire and wrath. Your fate has 
been put into your own hands. And the consuming fire also. 
Well, whose hand is heavier? The hand of the heavenly God 
or that of the earthly gods? Of those who adore to govern 
the world. From infancy they are ready to believe that the 
world was only created for them to have the pleasure of 
governing it. 

Name me a sacrificial offering they have not yet revived! 
Fathers slaughter their sons and sons their fathers as sac- 
rifices to the idols. Idols which they themselves later overthrow. 
In order to make room for new ones?... 

She: My Lord, my legs can’t keep pace as you stride 
from summit to summit in your parables. 

He: Surely one doesn’t-have to be crucified to be heard. 
Or must I return, ringed with fire? 

She: Have pity on them! 

_ He: And you, you might at least take fright! While there’s 
still time. 

She: Your breath is in them. 

He: You're trying to say that they are just as my hands 
created them. I’ve already explained. A certain physiologist 
tried scientifically to elucidate the result of my inspiration— 
the phenomenon of man. Apparently, I enclosed them within 
tiny beasts. And nothing else. They are from the very start 
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equal to one another. But man is equivalent to what is made 
of him. Conditions shall be made by other people too. Inherent 
in a wolf is a “wolf. Programmed (as my friends put it) 
within a sheep is a “sheep” and they will not exchange 
roles. Under no circumstances can some be butchers and 
others victims as happens with you humans!... All one ever 
gets from an ordinary grasshopper is a grasshopper, from 
a sparrow a sparrow and from a tiger a tiger. But this is not 
at all the case with man! If he is reared by monkeys, he’ll 
be a monkey, even though in human clothing. If he is fed 
and reared by a she-wolf, he will be a wolf. The void which 
I left in man can be filled in any way. I merely moulded 
a vessel, a very special vessel—I can’t help but be proud of 
it—and gave it to you. Fill yourselves! Fill yourselves with 
whatever you have accumulated. Fill yourselves with each 
other and others with yourself. Your race is indivisible. Every- 
one is within you and you are within everyone. Self-makers, 
creators, that’s what human beings are! 

She: But we so long for happiness! More than anything. 
Everyone wants happiness. 

He: Everyone wants happiness. But why then—I’m asking 
myself this question, not you—do promises of good and the 
desire for good so often end in evil? Even the cross on which 
my son died for the sake of love has been turned into 
a symbol of discord and hatred. 

She: In the end, you'll grow to hate us! 

He: Even gods have their own hell: it is their love for 
man! Your student was right there... Oh, if only I knew whom 
to get down on my knees before. If only I knew whom. To 
beg, to pray: don’t kill my accidental, my finest creation! 
Do not wipe away the living words! No one can repeat such 
a thing, and neither can I! Never again! 

I am willing to pray!... 

She: O, Lord, what have you done? O, Lord! What will 
become of me, what will become of us now? You kissed 
me (ill as I am!)? And on the very lips, too! The world 
will go completely mad. What have you done, why? I warned 
you!... I warned him too. What are you doing to yourselves, 
you wretched creatures? What are you doing, you cursed beings? 
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ON THE WAY 
TO BORKI FARM CENTRE 


Dr. Oskar Paul Dirlewanger, born in 1895 in Wiirzburg 
to August Dirlewanger and Pauline Herlinger. 

Member of the National-Socialist Party from 1932, admitted 
to the SS in 1940, promoted in 1942 to Sturmbannfiihrer 
and commander of a special brigade, in 1943 to Obersturm- 
bannftihrer SS, in 1944 to Standartenfiihrer SS, and at the 
end of 1944 to Oberfiihrer and commander of the SS division 
which exterminated the people of Warsaw following the uprising 
and later a number of villages together with their inhabitants 
in the mountains of Slovakia. 

Height—above average, eyes—blue, hair—blond, nose— thin, 
education —wuniversity, commercial, religion—Christian, distin- 
guishing features—none. 


As he drove out of the village where his soldiers and 
the new “foreign” recruits were running about from yard to 
yard, from house to house, Dirlewanger had already forgotten 
about those at work or those who had been killed back there. 
He had enough on his mind-as it was. Sturmftihrer Muravyov, 
sitting next to the driver, was silent, staring motionlessly 
ahead: when his chief was not in the mood, he knew how 
not to bother him. This Asiatic with the broad nose and thin 
lips knew how to behave. Unobtrusive but always at hand. He 
had tact and knew how to keep the distance between them. 
But Dirlewanger had already made up his mind, all the same. 
People far too important had joined the secret game, the row 
over Oskar Dirlewanger, and there could be no complaints 
if someone got it in the neck. After all, what was he a ‘“‘double” 
for, the special battalion commander’s Russian understudy, if not 
to share the troubles of his chief? And if necessary, to be a 
“scapegoat” as well, one for the Russians to pour the blame on. 

Even back there in the village when he had been inspect- 
ing the line of new recruits and listening to Sturmfuhrer 
Muravyov’s briefing in Russian, he had been thinking not 
about them but about Parteigenosse Friedrich’s letter and 
mentally composing a reply, a skilful, prudent reply. He would 
write it and send it off the very next day. It would be an 
excellent idea to set forth all the circumstances as if in 
friendly chatter, while cunningly laying traps of emphasis in 
such a way that the letter would immediately catch the 
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attention of the censor and be handed on, as far up the ladder 
as possible. Up there he’d be understood! There was nothing 
worse than dealing with people in the middle and not at the 
top. All hell could be let loose from above, but then at the 
top they weren’t afraid of taking responsibility. They appre- 
ciated humour, not like these faceless functionaries! And they 
didn’t have any old German prejudices either. If he were to 
mention the name of Reichsfiihrer Himmler in such a way as 
to hint at personal acquaintance and some mutual secret, while 
at the same time remaining equivocal, the letter would imme- 
diately be passed up. And the Reichsfihrer might possibly 
recall how he had once already extended a helping hand to 
an unknown old fighter of the party, Oskar Dirlewanger. In 
the end, they would have to realise that this was no ordinary 
case, but the very same, highly dangerous practice of settling 
cowardly bureaucratic accounts with the genuine revolutionaries 
of National-Socialism! Ultimately everything rested on a few 
like-minded people, even the very pyramid of the state. The 
state’s supreme interest was to preserve the spirit of National- 
Socialism, the spirit of the old fighters. There had already 
been an occasion when the Reichsfiihrer had extended his 
formidable hand to save him, and that was before Dirle- 
wanger had even been admitted to the SS. They just couldn’t 
forget that he was a veteran of the SA, and had been close 
to Rohm. The foolish, brave and trusting captain! How many 
reputations and lives he had taken with him to the grave! 
But Dirlewanger had never thrown stones at him as others 
had hastened to do. That was why they had exaggerated the 
episode with the young girls. Oh, how horrified everyone. 
had suddenly been by the “shocking” words: “seducing girls 
under the age of fourteen’! But as soon: as his case had 
reached Reichsfuhrer Himmler, a human smile of understanding 
had illuminated the gloom. “Now look what an old poacher!” 
Light and fresh air had burst through the red tape of “Pa- 
ragraph 176, Section 1—for perversion and seduction...” Imme- 
diately it had all ceased to be threatening and one living word 
had put everyone and everything in its place. People began to 
repeat, also with understanding: “Oh, it’s that old poacher!...” 
And instead of prison or concentration camp, there had been 
the legendary Condor Air Regiment and Spain! But now 
they’d begun to stir again, to approach and creep up on him. 
Once again they were trying to deprive Germany of yet 
another veteran of the movement. They hated and_ feared 
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“plebeians”. It was they who had once set the Fiihrer against 
Rohm and the storm-troopers, fearing that the Reichsfiihrer’s 
army would really become a popular army and _ yesterday’s 
lieutenants and captains would throw out all the old generals. 
And now that the Germans are winning the war, they’ve become 
activists too, and have learned how to throw out their hand in 
salute and stretch it as far as they can! Trying to reach 
the Fuhrer over the heads of the old fighters. 


Muravyov turned his head round, thinking that the laughter 
and exclamations of his chief were directed at him. But the 
latter met his glance angrily and ordered the driver to over- 
take the blockheads stirring up the dust in front of the Opel. 
The German chauffeur gave a long, imperious honk on the 
horn and the spotted armoured troop-carrier immediately 
swerved off into a green rye field and lurched to halt, but the 
tail of dust overtook it and crept slowly along the road to 
meet the smoke. 

““Dear Parteigenosse Friedrich...” I should start straightaway 
with: “I was pleasantly surprised...”” Yes, pleasantly! Yes, that’s 
it, “‘pleasantly surprised that the Reichsfiihrer SS has personally 
received information about my life in Lublin...” These words 
will catch his fastidious, beady eye and the lenses of his 
renowned pince-nez: ‘““Who dares to mention, to take the name 
of Himmler in vain?’ Dirlewanger, Oskar Paul Dirlewanger, 
please note he’s already a Sturmbannfihrer, and commander 
of a special battalion! That very same “poacher” and, by the 
way, also a veteran of Spain and Poland. It’s Poland that 
all the talk’s about: Lublin concentration camp... They seized 
on it like hounds! You see, Dirlewanger failed to hand over 
some Jewish underwear. He didn’t sibmit property according 
to instructions. Oh, those damned instructions of theirs! They 
send them here too, copying from my own reports and then 
telling me what to do and how. What did I do with those 
teeth and gold dentures? Oh, they’ll eat the geese and piglets 
that my battalion collects and sends home but they'll keep 
writing about the underwear and teeth. One loses all patience 
with them. But I’ll only mention that in passing in the letter, 
with a contemptuous smile. Contemptuous and bitter. And 
perhaps I should mention the Reichsfiihrer’s gift, the book 
Genghis Khan. The book which Himmler autographed, even 
though he’s not the author, and which is presented to all 
Gauleiters and commanders of Einsatzkommandos and Sonder- 
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kommandos which have distinguished themselves. Distinguished 
themselves! But it’ll be pleasant for the Reichsfiihrer to read 
that his hint and his humour in distributing this book have 
been understood and appreciated. These expanses have been 
thoroughly beaten from east to west and now the time has 
come to do the same from west to east: to. shake hands 
with Genghis Khan across an expanse of thousands of kilo- 
metres, across the centuries! Now that’s real thinking, real 
scope, not your lousy instructions: “It is recommended that 
the stress of the day be relieved by friendly gatherings and 
reading letters from home...’”’ Maybe also by reading your 
recommendations and instructions? I’m sure there’s nothing we’d 
rather do as soon as we get back to Pechersk after all these 
villages like Borki than read those instructions! Idiots! 

“TY was pleasantly surprised, Parteigenosse Friedrich, that 
Brigadefiihrer H... (I won’t give the name in full, let them 
guess!) carried out his duty and...” (it would be good to 
write: “‘slandered me’’). Carried out his duty, the swine! Appar- 
ently, only the Brigadefuhrer is concerned with state interests. 
How many months have passed since Lublin-Maidanek, and 
already Dirlewanger’s commanding a whole battalion, and it’s 
no longer the lives and fate of Poles or Jews, but of thousands 
of these Soviet Byelorussians that depend on his determina- 
tion and firmness. And yet the papers keep coming, creeping 
up in my tracks, searching and ferreting out. Just like these 
partisan bandits! Oh, yes, they’re both after the same thing: 
the elimination of Dirlewanger! I’m afraid that’s how it is, my 
dear Reichsfihrer! To listen to them, you’d think that keeping 
fifty Jews alive was all Oskar Dirlewanger ever dreamed of. 
And his second crime was that he then poisoned the very same 
Jews. The story doesn’t hold water but that means nothing 
to Germans who ruin other Germans out of envy or fear. 
And by doing so give a splendid demonstration of racial 
fraternity. Oh, how wicked that Dirlewanger is; fancy poisoning 
them on the quiet! In order to dispose of the gold dentures 
and crowns himself, using the absence of the Brigadefihrer. 
First he fed them up and even conversed with them pleasantly, 
selecting and protecting for himself those Jews with gold in 
their mouths. And then he quickly poisoned them and the 
gold vanished. 

All very convincing. And none of it true! 

These Brigadefuihrers have too high an opinion of their 
activity in the camps. Their efforts and devotion to the 
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Fuhrer are limited to ridding Europe of a couple of million 
Jews. The scope makes me shudder! They can’t possibly under- 
stand us, for whom such work is merely a means of warming 
up and practising before getting down to real business. We are 
faced not with three or five million, but with thirty, fifty, one 
hundred million—a whole sea of Slavs! He should come out 
here and try traipsing round these Byelorussian swamps! It’s 
nothing like sitting behind two rows of barbed wire on 
a machine-gun watch-tower. Impenetrable forests, swamps and 
bandits round every corner and behind every bush. Those are 
the conditions in which we work. He’d soon forget about the 
gold teeth. It wouldn’t seem an incident worthy of the atten- 
tion of higher instances, the “incorrect”? registration of the 
property of fifty prisoners. How long are they going to keep 
on asking about it and how long am I going to have to 
answer their stupid questions? I handed the underwear over 
to Hauptsturmfuhrer Streibel. Streibel! I said Streibel! And it 
was all used for the camp command. All of it! And as for the 
lousy gold crowns, they were taken out in the presence of 
the Lublin chief of police and all handed over to the camp 
dentists. Yes, yes, dentists! Surely you must have known of 
this practice? The teeth of SS men also decay, you know, and 
some of the crowns pulled out are always left for them. I had 
a vague idea and sensed what was going on, and so I imme- 
diately informed Brigadefithrer H.: himself, although he now 
pretends that it’s the first he’s heard about the SS teeth and 
this practice which, incidentally, did not start with us. His 
memory failed him as soon as he heard that Berlin had 
learned of it and was displeased. Germans like this bring into 
our midst standards which can only be used with regard to 
other races, to non-Germans. If everything is muddled up, how 
are.we to build the new order, and a decent German life 
throughout the world? This means that even a German can 
lie and set, if not dogs, then papers, on others of his race! 
No, just think, Parteigenosse Friedrich (and you, too, Reichs- 
filhrer), how straightforward and convincing it all is! I drank 
schnapps with some Jews, had an affair with a Jewish girl 
and then went and poisoned them all! A whole barrack of 
them. What is more, just listen to this! I had already wavered 
and contemplated giving up the firm principles of my philos- 
ophy and exchanging them for the favours of some Jewish 
girl. But then I took fright and gave them arsenic. How mar- 
vellously their inferiority comes across in this logic! As for 
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their deep belief in the ultimate triumph of the Fuhrer’s 
ideas, let them tell others about it, I don’t want to know. 
I saw quite enough in Poland. Take the one episode with 
the Pole who secretly embroidered on his shirt the numbers 
of those killed in the camp and the surnames of the most 
active fuhrers. What a rumpus there was when they found it! 
It was as if they’d discovered a cache of arms! They went 
through all the rags in the camp to see whether there were any 
other denunciations anywhere. Parteigenosse Friedrich, you told 
me yourself that they even inspected the prisoners’ emaciated 
backsides in case anyone had hidden accusatory material there 
by tattooing numbers and names for those seeking revenge in 
the future. Of course they didn’t forget to send the tattered 
shirt with their embroidered surnames to Berlin: look what 
risks our work involves; see how courageous we are! Oh, how 
loudly they’d protest if they were in my place, out here in 
bandit-ridden Byelorussia! Just try dinning it into men who 
have merely learned National-Socialist ideas by heart like 
a prayer that ordinary standards are not applicable to every- 
one, try explaining your actions to insignificant creatures 
for who the Fihrer’s ideas are not a source of profound 
joy and pleasure. They don’t even allow for a situation when 
a real German, the master human, feels a need to pass like 
a knife through the mass of subhumans without fear of being 
tainted. For nothing can taint an old fighter. What else gives 
one such a sense of being lord of a situation, a master, 
a victor, than a bold, and extremely risky game? All you 
would do is hide behind a wall and keep watch through 
glass so as not to hear the wailing and the cursing! You 
should be sent out here to Byelorussia! There’s no avoiding 
“contacts” here, even “undesirable” ones. How shocked you’d 
be if you knew that my soldiers play the mouth organ at 
village parties. True, the next morning they visit the same 
people and the same houses and liquidate them all. All those 
people to whom they played. But I think you might forget to 
mention this small detail in your denunciations. But then, on 
the other hand, you’d probably get a notorious “‘state’’ case 
from mouth organs! 

The longer and more scornfully Sturmbannfihrer Dirle- 
wanger thought about the “bureaucratic” threat hanging over 
him and the more confidently he laid down his trumps to 
Parteigenosse Friedrich, the worse the feeling in the pit of his 
stomach became, the more his anxiety grew and the more foul 
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his mood became. And allthis on such an important and 
crucial workday. 

Oskar Dirlewanger knew only too well how futures and 
careers can be wrecked when undermined by insignificant 
little papers and insignificant little people who, unfortunately, 
cannot be caught within one’s sights. A man can be at the 
very door of the sanctuary, apparently everything is child’s 
play to him and he is unattainable, when suddenly he flies 
downhill pursued by shouts of “half-breed!’’, ‘“homosexual!’’, 
“thief!” “‘embezzler!’’... Before he knows anything, he’s in 
Sachsenhausen with a black or purple triangle on his striped 
clothing! Already quiet and submissive, holding a spade or 
a pickaxe, you can no longer imagine him as he used to be, 
with his general’s uniform and a monocle. It was all too 
familiar: he had watched people like this when he served in 
Lublin and used to travel to Sachsenhausen and Dachau to 
exchange experience. Take Paul, for instance. Not a general 
by any means, though a German devoted to the Fuhrer, the 
courageous drunkard Paul had gone through this too. Yes, he 
had crept about with a pickaxe in striped clothing with the 
purple triangle of a pervert. It was his good luck that he had 
bumped into Dirlewanger. But even Dirlewanger could not, 
and indeed would not, have helped him had he not received 
instructions from the Reichsfiihrer permitting the recruiting of 
such people for Einsatzkommandos and Sonderkommandos, 
in order to make them do some activity useful for Germany. 

It was a constant source of amazement how a man could 
change. Paul had been a wild and uncontrollable student, then 
a prisoner with a number but without a voice or a face, and 
then here he was again, even wilder and drunker, smashing 
everything in his path! But how one seemed or how one looked 
to others was not as important as how one perceived oneself. 
Dirlewanger had experienced this, too, as he sat waiting to 
be tried for amusing himself ‘“‘with persons under the age 
of fourteen’. He no longer felt like himself, his lips became 
stuck in a foolish smile, his head sank lower and lower on 
his shoulders and anyone in a uniform seemed like the Lord God... 

But it was in the concentration camps more than anywhere 
else that he had observed people at close range. It was 
a wise decision to send all prospective SS officers for a period 
of work guarding the camps. There one really began to 
understand what the dregs of humanity looked and smelled 
like. Criminals, Jews, the damned Poles... Reichsfuhrer Himmler 
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hit the nail on the head with the unforgettable expression: 
“Go and sniff the anal orifice of Europe!” 

And suddenly a surprise: Paul unexpectedly emerged from 
somewhere and stood to attention, clutching. his ‘““headwear’’—a 
cloth version of a beret—to his chest, his eyes half downcast. 
A faded, pathetic human shred—formerly Paul Tummel, the 
rowdy, drunken Paul! Of course, he recognised Dirlewanger, 
but it was a cowardly guilty submissiveness, and not joy or 
hope, that was written on his dirty, emaciated face. There 
was impudence in the mere fact that he recognised his former 
drinking partner and thus was, as it were, inviting the latter 
to recognise him. The ceilings of beer cellars and student pubs 
in Leipzig, on which he had so loved to sign his name, 
probably still proclaimed the name Paul Tummel, but the Aryan 
German who went by this name no longer existed. He was 
only a number in striped clothing, dirty, pathetic and wretched. 
It was his wretchedness most of all, even more than _ his 
clothes and the purple triangle, that reinforced the fact that 
he belonged to the dregs of humanity. If you drop a good 
piece of fresh sausage into a dish of rotten waste by mistake, 
you're not going to pick it out and eat it. It immediately 
becomes waste too. Well, it was the same with a man, even 
if he was a German but had suffered defeat and whose 
appearance evoked pity. He had spoken to Paul but in reply 
had heard a voice from the dish of rotten waste, a camp 
voice, colourless, submissive and scared. Dirlewanger had wanted 
to hit him and trample him down still further so that he had 
absolutely nothing in common with the Paul of his student 
days! | 

But later he had remembered him and even got him out 
of the camp, recruiting him for his: battalion. But from that 
moment he knew for certain, he sensed, as one senses a smell, 
that there are racial dregs even among the Germans. People 
downtrodden by life, who gaze upwards with the eyes of the 
defeated. Had the Fuhrer and his party not given the Germans 
back their will to power, their national will, they would all 
have been in danger of this degeneration. They would have 
collapsed for a long time, perhaps even forever, beneath the 
feet of the rest of Europe and would have become a pathetic, 
doomed nation incapable of decisive actions and self-purifi- 
cation. Even now, even many so-called “high-principled Ger- 
mans’ did not understand why it had been necessary before 
a major war to put two or three hundred thousand sick, old 
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and inferior Germans to sleep forever. It was by no means 
because the nation was not in a state to feed them. (What 
a stupid and insulting explanation for an industrious people!) 
And it wasn’t a rehearsal either. (As if there wasn’t enough 
material already in the camps!) No, it was much more serious. 
And it could have been more sensibly handled. If they had 
been at the top. Even under National-Socialism, how could 
it all have remained a secret: all those secret “ambulances” 
for transporting people, those “special hospitals” where the 
final injections were given, the “‘case histories”’ written and from 
where the bills for “treatment”? and the urns of ashes were 
sent out to families and relatives? They’d thought of every- 
thing except a sensible and convincing explanation. Germans, 
true Germans would have understood if it had been explained 
frankly to them in good time. Indeed, one would think by 
now it should have become clear that you can go night 
ahead and do what you like to people as long as you 
occasionally have a thorough talk with them and even apol- 
ogise for certain things. If something is lacking, admit it at 
a convenient point, admit that certain errors were made. People 
will rejoice at the truth and forget the essence of the matter. 
“Guns instead of butter!’”—how often that has been thrown 
in our teeth! And yet today, guns are acquiring butter for 
the Germans. “Truth instead of butter!’ is a no less useful 
or tested principle. But we have neglected it and the German 
people got the truth not from our own lips but from the 
Communists, from foreign broadcasts and from the sermons 
of church obscurantists. What a rumpus all those “humanists” 
raised! But where were they when the Germans had been 
robbed and were starving to death? No one could have cared 
less. But now they began to wail. No wonder, for they sensed 
that the Germans were still Germans! And the most determined 
of us will not allow the putrid edge of the nation—all the 
mentally ill, who bear defeat within them—to infect and poison 
the organism as a whole. 

But it is not a matter of hypocrites and cowards, German 
or foreign, or of the obviously mentally sick. It is a matter 
of the involuntary feeling of which even I am not free. The 
horror of possible defeat. Those who have been in the camps, 
even as guards, realise just how simple and how terrifying 
it is to become the dregs of society. And it’s not just the 
camp! You lose your health, the favour of the Reichsfuhrer 
and, although you remain a German, you are no longer 
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really you, as it were, but rather something worthy of pity, 
and, therefore, of extermination. Of course, not everything 
would be lost as long as you weren’t a Red. And yet! The 
wounded are considered heroes if they are Germans. This is 
written and spoken about. But something is left unsaid. After 
all, a wounded man evokes pity through his groans and_ his 
appearance, and awakens and maintains in other Germans 
a feeling that is harmful to the health of the nation., Compas- 
sion, even to one’s own kind, is an unhealthy feeling which 
saps the will. It is no coincidence that wolves are regarded as 
forest cleaners. Yet they treat their own tribe in exactly the 
same way. A wolf that whimpers with pain and has become 
weak through loss of blood evokes fury in other wolves. It 
is the correct instinct! If there were not eighty million but 
eight hundred million of us, we could be thoroughly consistent. 
Anyone who appeals even once for pity or compassion, would 
cast himself into the rubbish bin! For the moment, one can 
only dream of such racial sterility. But this does not mean 
that the principle does not function today. It does! Only 
in a distorted and faulty way that is harmful even to pure 
Germans. Above all, one must prevent oneself even for an 
instant from being knocked down underfoot, and trampled 
on again like a worm!... 

Good old Friedrich is winking: he has a keen nose! And if he 
has made up his mind, what is more in a letter, to warn of 
danger, then things really are bad. He is showing by his 
hints at “former sins’? with some Jewish girl from Lublin 
that he and consequently others know or have heard about 
Stasya. They’re rooting away already, the swines!... Yes, we'll. 
have to have the wedding straightaway! There you sit, my 
double, thinking about something, but certainly not about the 
fact that a bride and wedding await you in Mogilev!... (Mu- 
ravyov did not turn round, but once again he sensed that the 
exclamations and chuckle of his chief were directed at him.) 
Well, the letter should do the trick. That was, of course, if it 
was passed on to the Reichsfithrer and he had not forgotten 
the “‘old poacher’. But all the same it was annoying. The 
higher you climbed up the ranks: Oberscharfiihrer—Haupt- 
scharfuhrer — Untersturmfuhrer — Sturmfuhrer — Hauptsturm- 
fuhrer—Sturmbannfihrer, the more unbearable it was to know 
that somewhere a malicious, envious, needless piece of paper 
was secretly creeping on, and which, for all its trivialness, 
was capable of knocking down your ladder together with you. 
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And the higher you climbed and the more weight you 
acquired, the greater and more painful was your fall. 

The old and new papers would rustle even more enviously 
when they learned of the achievements of Oskar Dirlewanger’s 
special battalion. But no, it’s too late, my dear colleagues! 
I only hope my trip to Berlin is successful... Let others with 
their “purely German” battalions and purely Aryan composition 
have a lesson or two in how to work, and how to implement 
the Fuhrer’s ideas. And only then let them despise ‘Dirle- 
wanger’s rabble”. I should hint in the letter why I’m going 
to Berlin: for heavy weapons, mortars and big guns... There’ll 
be no fighting off these bands if the battalion continues this 
kind of work without reinforced arms... They'll attack us like 
wasps but the battalion will keep advancing. If, of course, 
our own envious bureaucratic souls don’t hinder us too much. 
Thank you to Brigadefiihrer Graf von Piickler; his postscript 
to the last report and his support on the matter of heavy 
arms was most opportune... (Let them know that Dirlewanger 
has contacts among the aristocracy too!) 

In this world, that’s always the way. You are busy doing 
some complicated and difficult work, one might even say 
innovative and revolutionary work, and someone is bound to 
hang on your arm and climb higher up on you like a rat 
climbing a table-leg. Brr...rr! Ill finish off the letter with 
a fastidious, ironic phrase. Or rather with a tired, reluctant 
one: “...Yesterday I carried out a major operation against 
the bands. You can subtract two thousand enemies of Germany 
from the list. Or, if you prefer, add them to the account 
of Dirlewanger’s battalion. There were no losses...’’ But that 
doesn’t mean we find it easy. I don’t mind in the least 
if someone wants to change places with us: frontline condi- 
tions for ours. You know, there are still some people there 
who think the Byelorussians are the most inoffensive of all 
Slavs. Well, you’re welcome to them! And I’ll take your place. 
I don’t care, north or south, anywhere! And give me ordinary 
Germans in return for my ‘“National-Socialist International”! 
But before you make up your mind, just inquire what this 
work is like—the nervous strain is a whole topic on its own! 
And what about the purely physical energy you have to spend 
getting all the people in a village down in a pit or persuading 
them to go into a church or barn. You wait, one day you'll 
be studying my methods and reports in your academies! Just 
like you study Clausewitz. 
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From future research and material on the history and psycholo- 
gy of the Hyperboreans. : 

“Science serves the Hyperboreans. A memorandum for the 
Hyperborean. 

““The human body contains: 

“‘water—enough to fill a 10-gallon barrel; 

‘“fat— enough to make 7 bars of soap; 

“carbon —enough to make 9,000 pencils; 

“‘phosphorus— enough to make 2,200 match heads; 

‘‘tron—enough to make an average size nail; 

“calcium (lime)—enough to whitewash a henhouse...” 


By day, the crystal in the sky will shine in the sun’s 
rays, and by night, in the beam of a searchlight. The face 
of the magnificently embalmed Fihrer, enlarged with the aid 
of huge lenses, will be clearly visible to all from below, from 
the earth. So that those left to live and multiply remember 
every minute to whom they owe everything. Otherwise, the 
swine, they'll forget all those people who did the most important 
work, for them, for their sakes. It was an exciting 1dea—a 
crystal floating above the earth, Zeiss lenses, huge as the 
Eyes of Space! But even if he were to merely hint at it, 
he’d be done for instantly: Dirlewanger burying the Fuhrer 
alive! Dirlewanger, on the contrary, would think very highly 
of anyone capable of such an unexpected vision. He would 
summon him and the conversation which he had conducted so 
many times in his mind would finally take place. Not about 
chimerical fantasies, oh no, but above all about practical 
issues which should have been brought up long ago and which 
it was time to settle, on a truly revolutionary scale. While 
that lot are counting other people’s teeth they could well lose 
their own. We must urgently create storm battalions, as many 
as possible, for every district. We’ve found the type of bat- 
talion. If, of course, one judges from results and does not play 
with words such as “‘Dirlewanger’s rabble” and ‘“‘Dirlewanger’s 
criminals”! Partisan bands are shooting up like mushrooms. 
Moscow is not asleep. It’s a matter of who is quicker! 
Either the Russians will pull themselves together and gather 
strength and malice, accumulating weapons and drawing everyone 
into a ruthless war behind our frontlines, in which case there’ll 
be no catching them in the swamps and forests! Or our 
special detachments will manage to diminish the population 
so greatly that these Byelorussians won’t be able to hear or 
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see each other for the smoke. Even those who survive and 
remain. You constantly use the experience of ‘Dirlewanger’s 
rabble’, and diligently copy it into your instructions which 
you then, in all seriousness, send me. Well, I’ve enough of 
this experience for all your offices. Borki alone, one could 
almost say specially created by the Slav God for a broad 
experiment, will add more erudition and invention to your 
papers than any academy could. How could those dummies in 
Brigadefuhrer uniforms possibly understand what it’s like, what 
feelings of being German and master fill me when a living 
person, not yet a corpse, stands before me and I force him 
to smile submissively with our gold? Or when I fall asleep 
and wake up next to Judith. I know, I’m almost. certain 
she’s no Stasya, I know what knives are in her childish little heart 
and how she sharpens them each night, wetting them with 
tears and dreaming of her biblical sister carrying away a head 
on a golden platter by the flickering of the enemy’s fires. 
I fall asleep not knowing where I will open (if, indeed, I ever 
will) my eyes, on a small childish shoulder or on a sticky, 
bloody platter... One doesn’t have to be a Sturmbannfihrer 
and a veteran of the movement and the party to do away 
with five cobblers and a Jewish daughter in one’s own cellar. 
And anyway there’s enough of that kind of work in the vil- 
lages, and it’s more difficult there because of these bandit people. 
And if you’re really concerned with our emotional balance and 
with recreation after nerve-racking work, then please allow me 
to find my own way of “easing the day’s stress’. It may be 
enough for someone like Paul to get a double dose of 
schnapps, before and after, but for some of us it is not this 
that is needed. There’s a lot of talk about the new aristocracy. 
Well, it starts right here: for some people schnapps is suffi- 
cient, but for others something more subtle is required!... 

Stasya was seized during a round-up of Poles in Lublin. 
She was a skinny child with wild eyes, high breasts and di- 
shevelled hair. Her neck was as thin and touching as a little 
stem. All these features were striking even though she was 
dressed in a tattered man’s coat. As a matter of fact, her 
male clothing merely emphasised her childish femininity. Dirle- 
wanger glanced at her and would have walked on towards 
his car—he was coming out of the officers’ mess as the Poles 
were being rounded up and herded along the street—but his 
gaze was arrested by someone’s bright, fiery eyes which seemed 
to recognise him. He could have sworn that this captured 
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Polish girl had recognised him! She later assured him that 
he had been mistaken, that this was not the case and that 
she had just looked at him, perhaps out of desperation. He 
was still not sure whether or not she had known that he was 
the officer who had bought the Jewish cobblers from von 
Grabbe when the latter was preparing to move to Smolensk. 
He had bought her Daddy and six others from that greedy 
swine von Grabbe for gold! Not them, of course, but a batch 
of excellent box-calf and patent leather, along with a team of 
men who could transform this material into first-class footwear. 
And now, if you please, even though there’s still some 
box-calf left, I’m to get rid of the last of the Jewish 
cobblers in the cellar. It’s not even the leather that really 
matters but the stupidity and even humiliation of it all. 
Imagine if I told dear Friedrich, for example, that I 
bought Jews for gold in order to kill them, he’d say I was 
mad! Herr Businessman has reported! Whether or not Stasya 
knew about this, she can’t possibly still believe that Dhirle- 
wanger is fooled by her masquerade. How desperately care- 
free and blue those eyes are when I start up a conversa- 
tion, as if by chance, about the Jews in the cellar. This 
game has been rousing their feelings for six months already. 
And it makes no difference what those feelings are, 
even if they are hatred and horror! The important thing 
is how acute they are. Slowly pulling and tearing out her 
trembling little fingers one by one, I creep closer and closer 
to Lazarus with the big, black beard, for whose sake she 
came, and is doing it all! But I pretend I’m sharing my 
ideas and tired thoughts with her. Just like a married couple... . 
You know, it’s time we closed down the shop! People in 
Mogilev are whispering that Dirlewanger has a secret Jewish 
shrine. All the fihrers swank about in our top-boots and 
keep on trying to trip me. Four or even three hangers-on 
is enough. Who’s still down there anyway? That dirty, defiant 
Jewish Jehova—the bearded Lazarus? That’s one... Then there 
are the two skinny chaps, what are they called? And Berek. 
He makes my guards nervous with his prayers. Yes, and 
what do we need that young one for, what can he do? For 
all we know he may not even be a cobbler. I’ve often- 
wondered why they all praise him so, the cunning dogs! We 
Should get rid of him... And probably Lazarus. Impudent 
beard, thinks he’s irreplaceable. We’ve replaced better than 
him! But, it’s a shame, all the same, he was a fine master. 
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Marvellous boots: you can’t. feel or hear them! You could 
even sleep in them!... 

She’s trained herself so well she won’t even flicker an 
eyelid or an eyelash! That’s your, German, affair, she’ll say, 
and anyway, I’m not interested in your cellar! Only there’s one 
thing... But it’s nothing really, only a girlish whim, and what right 
has a maidservant to want anything, even if she’s Dirlewanger’s 
maidservant?... And anyway, where will I wear them, shoes 
like that: I don’t go out anywhere and I don’t want to! And 
I don’t want shoes like Frau Olga’s—the wife of the burgo- 
master of Mogilev. But I’d love to order the Sturmbannfihrer 
a pair of leggings. You'll laugh, but once I followed a man 
half-way across Krakow, I was still a little girl, just watching 
how beautifully his legs bounced along in leggings. The 
reflections of the sun’s rays were like the shimmer of mother- 
of-pearl on shells. What if that young cobbler turns out to 
be a specialist in leggings? As for Lazarus, I actually wanted 
to order a pair of shoes... He’s already taken my measure- 
ments, please forgive me. I haven’t had time to tell you... 

At first he thought nothing of Stasya: just a Polish girl, 
why should she be made answerable? He almost believed that 
this was the case and that she had really lost her parents 
and didn’t know where they were (“Your men took them 
away!” she had said naively and hurt). He hadn’t thought 
very much about it: he wasn’t planning to “christen children” 
with her, -as the Slavs are wont to say! That was until it 
was reported that a guard had seen and heard her running 
joyfully down to the cellar with some shoes in her hands but, 
when she got there, she had cried quietly and been shouted 
and sworn at. The guard had looked in just as the black, 
bearded Lazarus was swiping at Stasya with his iron cobbler’s 
“paw”. At that point she had forced herself to smile and 
explain to the German slapping the cobblers that nothing had 
happened, that she would report to the Sturmbannfuhrer 
herself and complain that the “horrid old man” hadn’t wanted 
to take her shoes... 

There had been six of them then. One was dragged up 
and left in Diriewanger’s room, and Dirlewanger himself had 
interrogated him. 

They took the youngest Jew because he knew German and 
could talk without an interpreter. This was important because 
Dirlewanger immediately suspected a secret not for other 
people’s ears. An hour later he led the pale, unshaven man 
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outside to the garage and shot him. His last words were: “I 
didn’t say she was his daughter. I didn’t ... you misunder- 
stood...” 

Oh, he’d understood all right, had Dirlewanger! He could 
have sworn that Stasya watched as he took the man out and 
shot him: that she had seen everything from the window, but 
when he called her to his room, she appeared quiet and 
modestly cheerful, as always. That was when he thought: yes, 
she really is a Judith! Cursed and ready for anything... But 
he said none of the things he had planned to say. A game 
was a game! He promised as if to console her: “As soon as 
we take Moscow, we'll have real master cobblers. So we’d 
better make room for them.” 

He even fancied going down to the cellar to take a closer 
look at Lazarus. The old fool and Zeus of the cellar! Now 
there was someone he’d like to set the Alsatians on! He was 
even surprised at himself: was he hurt and angry because of 
his ‘Judith’? All the same, he’d like to ask her straight 
out as she went up the altar with Muravyov whether her 
gaze from the crowd had been by chance or whether it had 
been Judith seizing an opportunity to penetrate the tent of the 
bloody Holofernes? With a desperate look she had begged him 
to see her and pick her out of the crowd and take her 
with him. And he had picked her out and taken her (with 
three other Polish girls) to work in the kitchen (he had 
already begun forming his special battalion). He had brought 
her to his tent and even handed her the platter. The tent, 
of course, was metaphorical, but the platter was real, an 
excellent silver one: you shall serve me coffee in bed! Back 
in Germany they'd regard that as a gross violation of the 
“racial laws’’, if Parteigenosse Friedrich was not exaggerating 
and they already knew about Stasya. Not a duel of racial 
wills but a primitive violation of the law! And just try 
proving that it’s not a violation but an assertion, the supreme 
assertion, through risk and irony. What tremendous irony there 
was in this situation with Stasya-Judith, irony about Jewish 
history and tradition as a whole! In those moments when I 
take her in my arms, I seize yet another Jewish life; in those 
moments it is not Stasya and not a pathetic Jewish girl who 
looks at me, but the whole of Jewish Christian history that 
wrings its hands in impotent fury and despair! 

Now the Turks really knew how beautifully one could use 
the enemy, body and soul! The adults were killed and the 
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children were reared and brought up to be savage janissaries 
for the sultan’s court. For some reason the sultan needed the 
curved sabres of foreigners with hostile blood in their veins to 
be crossed above his bed. One can just imagine how this 
must have aroused his lazy sultan’s blood, more than all the 
efforts of his concubine slaves. 

Yes, I was right not to have been scared and hasty, not 
to have ordered that they be got rid of yesterday. Never 
turn your back on dogs or they'll tear your trousers as well 
as your flesh. It would immediately point to some guilt, if 
I’m seen to be hiding my tracks. It is better this way. Go 
ahead, if you’re interested in my cobblers, you can have them 
and you can do what you like with them! If, of course, 
you've got good boots and don’t want better ones. And, as 
for my maidservant, Stasya, or whatever her name is... You 
can ask my Russian double Sturmfiihrer Muravyov about her. 
They recently got married. I don’t think it’s forbidden for 
“foreign” officers, is it? There’s something not quite right 
about the bride’s race and blood, you say? Why does one 
have to be so concerned about their purity, what does it 
matter? What, you say Stasya’s even Jewish?! If coping with 
one Jewish girl is all you’re worried about, give me your 
problems any day! And even if it’s really true, I’ve got 
villages waiting. And not just one, I can assure you! 


Had Muravyov turned round to look at his chief, he would 
have seen how pointedly the Sturmbannfiihrer was gazing at 
him, how exultantly. Dirlewanger even rubbed and scratched 
his boot tops with impatience and pleasure. His neat adjutant 
carefully kept aloof, knowing that his chief preferred not to 
be noticed by him. Muravyov did not turn round either, as 
he disliked attracting his chief's gaze. But he could not help 
exchanging looks with the driver Hans Fuhrer. God, what 
a name to give a German! Those who didn’t ask him twice, 
always thought they had misheard and that he’d said “Schar- 
fihrer’’. 

“Yes, yes, Fiihrer,” the brown-haired man with the narrow 
head would modestly confirm, and he’d watch you wink. 
Fiihrer was either a Polish German or a German Pole, from 
Silesia. Everything about him was equally indefinite. Either he 
was extremely cunning or merely an idiot with a naturally 
significant-looking face. There were faces like that. Anyway, he 
drew Muravyov into the subservient exchanging of glances 
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about “the master’ which the latter so disliked. And yet, 
what was the matter with Dirlewanger today? Something must 
be going on to make him yelp like a dog with fleas from his 
secret thoughts and plans... 


So my Russian “double” has sensed something too, and 
is interested in who and what my maidservant Stasya is. Well, 
then, you can both satisfy yourselves on a legal basis. And 
let him dare to try and refuse like he refused to drink the 
Seltzer water that time! Just let him try again! It can even 
be fun with people sometimes. If you know them like Doirle- 
wanger does, that is. I take a glass of water, the ordinary 
Seltzer water made for the Germans in Mogilev here, and 
offer it to a young officer or a “foreigner”. My eyes and 
my look are what are important; at first absent-minded and 
then increasingly attentive, hard and firm. The man carelessly 
takes the first glass from the Sturmbannfuthrer’s hand, a little 
embarrassed. ““Would you like another?” I say. “Please, do 
me a favour.” “Well, do have another if the Sturmbann- 
fuhrer himself has decided to serve you!” “Danke,” says the 
man. “Ah, but I’ve already poured this one, and it’s no 
trouble to pour another. Now surely the Sturmbannfithrer 
isn’t going to have to stand here holding a full glass waiting 
for you to accept it? Any fool can set Alsatians on a man, 
but I can do it like this, with a glass of Seltzer water! 
Muravyov, I recall, didn’t submit but immediately refused, 
adroitly and politely: “Water isn’t schnapps, you can’t drink 
a lot of it!’ Well, this time you'll drink everything I offer you! 


From a report by an officer of the agricultural comman- 
dant’s office: 

“The men in this battalion behaved like bandits. Ignoring 
the bodies responsible for the confiscation of cattle, they slaughtered 
the cows in the barns, and left them there. Then groups of 
two or three men from the battalion killed the pigs, taking 
only the best pieces of the carcasses for themselves... Such wanton 
wastefulness is a betrayal of our country’s interests. 

“Similar actions were carried out by the 1/18th Latvian 
Company in Semezhevo where the peasants’ horses were taken 
away and sold.” 

“During the last few days Dirlewanger’s battalion has been 
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conducting a labour force recruitment operation in the region of 
Radashkovichi which has made it utterly impossible for me to 
take in the harvest fully. All the inhabitants between the ages 
of fifteen and fifty were driven out of the villages of Putniki, 
Volodki and Olekhnovichi by the Ist company of this bat- 
talion. They included employees of the district administration and 
the district administration of Dekshnyany and Dubrovo, and also 
railway workers. These people were issued with special identi- 
fication cards, but these units did not recognise them. This 
information was confirmed by the heads of the said establishments. 

“Apart from this, two villages in Rakov district have been 
totally devastated. Not a soul is to be found, not even any old 
people. An inventory check established that this same battalion 
seized from the peasants between 250 and 300 horses which were 
not returned to their owners. This is why it is practically 
impossible for me to organise the harvest.” 


“Schmitz, district officer 
in charge of agriculture’. 


“dn the second half of July of this year, German SS 
detachments conducted an operation to clear the territory of Vo- 
lozhin district of partisans. During the course of this operation 
the inhabitants of the villages in Pershai district: Dory, Mishany, 
Dovgulevshchina, Lapitsy, Sredneye Selo, Romanovtsy, Nelyuby, 
Polubovtsy and Mokrichevshchina, were burned alive together 
with the buildings by Sturmbannfiihrer Dirlewanger’s detachments. 

“The SS detachments carried out no investigations what- 
soever, and merely herded the inhabitants, predominantly old 
men, women and children, into separate buildings which were 
subsequently set alight. 

“In the village of Dory, the inhabitants were herded into 
the church and burned together with it. 


““Kuschel, head of the Byelorussian 
National Self-Defence 
Department.” 


“«Special groups are being set up to carry out harvest 
work from among the inhabitants of neighbouring villages and 
they are already at work under police guard. 

“Those incapable of work are to be resettled in the vil- 
lages of Radoshkovichi district which have not been burned down 
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with the agreement of the officer responsible for agriculture in 
Radoshkovichi. 

‘As already reported, our joint work with Kreikenbom's 
men has gone well, but as you know, there have been no joint 
operations with Dirlewanger’s staff. 

“The labour force recruitment chief of staff, Sander, informed 
me of the following as to Dirlewanger’s men: 

“On the evening of August 1, 1943, Dirlewanger’s men 
took away some girls who worked in the kitchen at Kreiken- 
bom’s headquarters (the girls were from the town of Ivenets). 
The girls were accused of supposedly cohabiting with the gen- 
darmes. According to the testimonies of the girls’ mothers who 
travelled to Minsk to see them, the girls were apparently so 
badly beaten that the following day they were transferred 
to a hospital in Minsk. One girl was shot and two hanged. 
Therefore, the present mood of the population of Ivenets 
is not even worth talking about. I know most of these 
girls from my long period of work in Ivenets to be decent, 
honest girls. 


““Roge, district officer 
in charge of agriculture.” 


“On the 22nd of this month I was informed by Sonder- 
fiihrer Fletter from the 3rd Battalion of the 3lst Police In- 
fantry Regiment in Pershai, that this small town and also the 
entire surrounding district are occupied by Dirlewanger’s battalion 
which is planning to work over the locality thoroughly. 

“All attempts to have these measures cancelled have been 
unsuccessful. 

‘According to reports that have come in up to now, I1 inhabi- 
ted localities have been burned down after the people had been 
driven out of them. 

“The town of Pershai avoided destruction only thanks to 
the interference of a major in command of the 3rd Battalion 
of the 3lst Police Infantry Regiment which is quartered there. 

“From this locality the following people were sent to the 
empire to work: all state enterprise employees, all communal 
administration workers and all the workers and employees at the 
milk factory, as well as all the able-bodied people in the area. 

“My requests for those people essential for the further 
functioning of state enterprises, the milk factory and the communal 
administration to be left behind were unsuccessful. Only the 
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accountant and the deputy burgomaster were released, but the 
members of their families (the. women) were not. All the cattle 
were shot in their stalls, burned or taken away as trophies by 
Dirlewanger’s battalion... 

“The method used by Dirlewanger’s battalion to carry out 
this operation had resulted merely in the mobilisation of people; 
at the same time, the exploitation of the economy in a number 
of places is now threatened owing to the lack of people and 
buildings, and in the remaining inhabited localities and state 
enterprises where buildings still remain, work has been severely 
hampered by the lack of a workforce. 

‘It should therefore be taken into account that the supply 
of milk will decrease sharply in the future. The further allot- 
ment of the supply plan is now aimless since the remaining 
enterprises must be re-registered. This is also problematic be- 
cause the entire communal administration apparatus has gone and 
the population is in a state of utter confusion...” 


District officer in charge 
of agriculture in Volozhin’’. 


You spent years changing these thieves and homosexuals 
of mine, all these rebels and socialists. But I have made them 
useful to the Reich in only a month or two. They work and 
hardly need to be urged on. Did I say a month? Why, in 
three days I can make anyone a useful, working person. Or at 
any rate I'll deprive him of the desire and ability to harm us. 
But this time, the method of sterilising socially harmful ele- 
ments is not a physical one. The secret is extremely simple 
but well-nigh forgotten even in Germany, the country of 
medieval castles. In these stone lairs, the secret “method of 
rejuvenation with the blood of children” used to be widely 
tested: the owners of castles used to dip their aged flesh in 
red tubs of warm, young blood. The idea was good but they 
interpreted it too literally. Renewal can indeed be attained 
but in a different sense. I’ve got all sorts in my battalion, 
but no one eats German bread without working for it. In my 
battalion a man changes colour immediately, no matter who 
he may once have been! He’ll reshape himself so even his 
dear Mutti won’t recognise him. He won’t even recognise 
himself. Such is the power of the blood of children. It’s not 
my method to persuade and entreat: Renounce! Accept our 
creed! It’s too great an honour! I do it by making each 
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one of my men pay each day for his own life. His one, most 
precious life. By making him take it on deposit, as it were. 
Either he entrusts it himself or it is taken from him by force, 
it makes no difference. And then I let him buy it back. 
The most important payment is the first and it’s best of 
all paid with the blood of a child. Or have him kill a woman, 
in front of everyone. This is where he begins to become the 
kind of man we need, the kind he will be forever more! The 
less prepared he is for this step the more interesting it 1s. 
To be able to read his mind, to see how he dodges the 
issue and promises himself and the whole world that he will 
put everything right with other deeds, still believing that there 
will be other deeds. “If I don’t shoot this person in front 
of me in the back of the head, I won’t be able to do great 
deeds in future,” he’ll say to himself and there’s no need for 
you to prompt him. He’ll find a justification for everything. 
All you have to do is hold a pistol to the back of his own 
head and then he’ll think with that rather than with the front 
of his head. Thinking with the back of the head is more 
reliable, much faster and more efficient! The Fuhrer hasn’t 
time to wait for you to re-educate them all. You see, my 
men aren’t behind wire, they’re out in the open and can run 
away if they want to try. And they become new and different 
men in a week. You can wind them round your little finger! 

When SS-Gruppenfuhrer von Gottberg assembled the com- 
manders of this kind of formation to share and discuss 
experience, and all those pretentious men from “purely German” 
Sonderkommandos and Einsatzkommandos converged on Minsk, 
how mistrustfully they listened to Oskar Dirlewanger’s speech! 
The fact that he had more ‘foreigners’, “‘rable from all over 
Europe”’ in his battalion than others provoked a patronising 
and almost boorish attitude to Dirlewanger from his col- 
leagues rather than interest or the desire to take a closer look 
and learn something. They slapped him on the back and asked 
whether there were many Jews in his “Einsatzinternationale’’. 
Of course, they didn’t want their battalions and companies 
to be diluted still further with non-German rabble. And 
Dirlewanger’s example and ‘experiment’ only irritated them 
and made them regard him as an upstart. Of course, it’s 
simpler and easier to work just with Germans. And safer, much 
safer, why not admit it! You don’t have these armed aliens 
behind your back and all around you. They may be bound 
and tamed but they’re aliens all the same! But where are you 
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going to get “pure Germans” from in a hurry? These partisan 
bands are multiplying fast, you know, and we still have new 
lands and countries ahead. Or are you living one day at 
a time? Don’t worry, I’ll soon have you studying the operations 
and experience of “Dirlewanger’s rabble” instead of Clause- 
witz! I’ve put the very dregs dug from the scrap heaps of 
your camps to good’ work. Only yesterday they imagined 
themselves to be the devil knows what, devout Christians or 
Socialists, but now they’re spilling Red blood and purging and 
wiping out these Byelorussians, Poles and Russians and all you 
have to do is point them in the right direction. The main 
thing is to dip them in blood from head to toe and then let 
them shake themselves clean. That’ll take them the rest of 
their lives. No one has yet managed to cleanse himself of the 
blood of children. No matter who he may have imagined 
himself to be. 

But why talk of others when I can remember myself as the 
devil knows what, almost a socialist. In those days everyone 
somehow contrived to see only their own colour on the 
banner with the swastika: some saw white, others black, and 
still others even saw red! It was intended for everyone, just 
like the generous programme of 1925 which promised everyone 
everything: Joseph Goebbels, son of a proletarian, Oskar 
Dirlewanger, son of a merchant and even Krupp wasn’t left 
out. I wonder whether Joseph Goebbels remembers how he 
hobnobbed with Strasser’s socialists? Or is the only thing they 
can’t forget the fact that Dirlewanger was close to the rebellious 
Captain Rohm? Yes, the movement’s martyr Rohm! 

It’s rather odd to remember how I used to be and to know 
how things actually developed, how things have changed. I used 
to be an avid reader of all kinds of books, foreign programmes 
and journals, even Soviet... One Soviet journal, printed in 
Berlin on German presses and German paper, showed the 
happy face of a happy Soviet woman and child, and I looked 
at it and rejoiced for some reason. Now, I recall that I was 
rejoicing because somewhere, even if not in downtrodden, 
hungry Germany, there were people who were happy. Fancy 
swallowing such nonsense! What a load of rubbish there was 
in my head. While the Germans were all but sold into Africa, 
the son of a bankrupt (ruined!) German merchant permitted 
himself the luxury of rejoicing that life was better 
for some elsewhere. Meanwhile all these “‘class brothers’, “allies 
in the class struggle’, the British and the French, were 
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guzzling away at German reparations at the same table as 
their bankers and capitalists, and somehow I don’t remember 
hearing anything said about refusing reparations for the sake 
of starving German children. As soon as he appeared, the 
Fiihrer began asking the simplest questions and providing 
the clearest answers. And the Germans responded, with their 
hungry stomachs and their wearied, languishing muscles. The 
socialist paradise, where and when was it to be? If it was 
to be at all. And the things which the Fuhrer said and 
prompted began happening round the very next corner. Go to 
the Jewish shop and the Jewish office and demand, take what 
belongs to you by right! Go into the Rhine region and Sudeten- 
land and take what is yours! It will be only fair. And if some 
Germans still believe that happiness lies in socialism, then go ahead 
and take socialism too, but take all of it, and let it be exclusively 
German and only for the Germans. As it is, the Germans have 
spent too long thinking and worrying about others, about 
everyone else and have been unaware of the simple truth that 
the happiness of mankind lies in the happiness of the Germans. 
Only one human race exists and all the others have unlawfully 
and impudently acquired the name of men... 

The Fihrer uttered the simplest, German words and every- 
thing returned to its right place and has now become fixed 
forever, while previously, both words and people used to rush 
about and be tossed around wretched Germany like loose 
objects on a ship during a storm. The mist and the stupor 
have now lifted and it is as clear as day that Marxist so- 
cialism, “‘a paradise for all’’, is a clever trick by the weak 
to become strong by weakening the strong races. The eternal 
Jewish desire to become stronger than others through unity. 
within class-split peoples. 

Today’s Dirlewanger, the commander of a special battalion, 
firmly believes in the power of National-Socialism and the 
blood of children. And as a result, no triangles or polygons, 
be they purple, red, yellow or black, can frighten him: he 
has taken from the camps both criminals and political prison- 
ers and would take anyone, because he knows that he can 
force anyone to serve Germany and the Fihrer, even if that 
person hates the very word “German”. The way those Poles 
hate it, for example. The blood of children will wash away 
any past for good! 

The Fuhrer brilliantly foresaw and calculated it all. He 
foresaw man himself. Not as he imagines himself from reading 
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books, but as he really is. To know man means to know 
the enemy, and to be able to force even the enemy to work 
for the goals of the Reich. 

Goodness, how full of rubbish my head used to be! Even 
in Thirty-Eight and Thirty-Nine, when we had already gone into 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, and even in Forty-One. As we en- 
tered, smashing our way into one country after another, I 
expected, even feared, that perhaps these Soviet people did in 
fact live in the way portrayed in that photograph and that 
Thalmann and his Spartakus-Leute had indeed been right! What 
with their Slavic dirt and straw? But even if they did live 
in that way, what did it matter to a German? Why did 
a German have to rejoice? Asking myself that now, I still 
can’t understand. Through Red traitors they wanted to pass 
off their straw and dirt on to us. And now they want, they. 
expect, Dirlewanger to be “softer” on them. As if de- 
nunciations about Jewish teeth and that Judith weren’t enough, 
those economic workers and egg and wool procurers from the 
agricultural commandant’s office have decided to join the 
trend, complaining that nothing is left for them after Dirle- 
wanger’s battalion. “It’s a plague, not a battalion,” they say. 
Well, ’'m sorry! If your complaints are not the best description 
of the activity of the battalion and its commander, then 
Dirlewanger really doesn’t understand certain things about 
National Socialism. I’m sorry, but in that case, Dirlewanger 
will have to go direct to the Reichsfihrer himself. I'll show 
them where the lack of principles and the persecution of old 
fighters can lead! But it’s all due to our primitive, outmoded 
propaganda. The only way they can explain the harsh measures 
of the German authorities is to point to the activity of par- 
tisan bands. But perhaps what we actually need is for these 
Slavs not to be able to understand either the reasons for 
or the motives behind our measures? The incomprehensible 
affects the soul far more effectively, paralysing the will. And 
how can anyone succeed in cajoling or pacifying them indul- 
gently with respect to the wicked bandits when those bandits 
are their fathers and children. You don’t know how to do it 
yourself and you complain about those who are busy doing 
it for you! You'll soon find there’s no milk, meat or eggs, 
even though the village is only a couple of kilometres from 
the main road. You’ll get your harvest and your cattle! Horror 
is the only thing that can restrain them and keep them 
downtrodden. Let numbness and incomprehension of the reason 
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and the cause ‘reign. It would be even better, even more 
effective if there were absolutely no link between crime and 
punishment. Like in Borki. A thunderbolt from the blue! 
“But why?” and “What for?” are questions people have been 
asking heaven for thousands of years and the fewer answers 
they received, the more they believed in the supreme wisdom 
‘and justice of the gods and in their own insignificance. When 
the partisans blew up and burned two vehicles carrying po- 
lizei, Dirlewanger showed, did he not, that German retribu- 
tion was inevitable, by wiping two villages off the face of the 
earth! But I didn’t touch Borki then. When I first saw this 
enormous Slav settlement, it sent a flutter of excitement right 
through me. I knew that if I gave this one away, I wouldn’t 
be worth three pfennigs. This wasn’t retribution, this was Idea, 
pure and sublime! The time will come when the armies, freed 
from the frontlines, will start moving westward again, prepar- 
ing the soil for the Great German Sowing. And then, no 
one will explain anything to anyone. Of course, each time 
has its own tactics, but do allow us to look towards the 
future, towards tomorrow! Thither, where the Fiihrer’s idea 
and dream drifts alone. Otherwise one gets bogged down in 
the ordinary everyday. And you know, if we punish them 
excessively regardless of guilt or innocence, these people, this 
great mass, will themselves begin to search for and strive to 
find explanations for everything. That’s simply the way they’re 
made. And while they’re trying to work it out—“‘the Germans 
are people and we are people, so why are people doing this 
to other people?...”—we mustn’t miss the opportunity, but must 
try to shut the gates in time or deafen them with a burst of 
gunfire. They have absolutely no idea of our, almost cosmic, 
objectives, and will judge us by the old standards for a long time’ 
yet. The main thing is for us to know exactly what we want; 
not to be afraid of our own plans and our scale. Then there 
will be neither the time nor the desire to make mountains out 
of molehills or start dirty cases against those out there in the 
forefront. Aliens, Slavs and all other foreigners should not 
in fact be able to detect any link at all between things, or 
the logic behind our commands and actions. Not one of 
them should feel totally safe, not even if he submits to 
everything and carries out all orders. The only thing which 
slaves should firmly believe is that the Gods are always right! 
That and nothing more, and least of all in the “‘fairness’’ of 
our attitude to them. This “foreigner’’ sitting up in front, my 
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“double”, always has an impudently calm face. Never mind, 
I'll disturb that calmness. Somehow I never noticed it before, 
but it’s a rebellion! The desire of the slave to force his own 
view of things on his master; if my conscience is clear, I can 
be calm! Well, let’s see if you leave here as calm after the 
final act in the central settlement! Yes, they must be dealt 
with more severely, the ones closest to us. We must suddenly 
trample on the most resigned and “useful”! And instead of 
one obedient and diligent worker, we'll have ten, stunned by 
the thought that if we have seen through such a merited one as 
Muravyov, we can see right through them all. This self- 
assured “double” of mine has long deserved to be married 
off. First, so be it, to Stasya, and then perhaps to “‘the 
widow’. Shake-ups like this are essential in the battalion to 
ensure the distance between Germans and non-Germans is 
constantly maintained. And they’re necessary anyway. Other- 
wise, you never Know what might happen! The slave may 
start dictating how he should be treated, and without noticing, 
we Germans may start to value and then to pity our ‘‘own” 
slaves and ultimately even become ashamed of the role of 
master. This has happened in the past. Indeed it was this, 
precisely this, that caused the degeneration of the race! And 
history may play a trick on us unless we vaccinate against 
spinelessness in good time. 

Today’s final act at the farm centre where all the Ger- 
mans and foreigners are to assemble at 16:00 hours, must 
be unusual and unexpected even for the old hands. It must 
take their breath away! No instructions can tell one how far 
one can go or how much headway can be made in such 
operations, only intuition, a knowledge of the situation and, 
most important, a knowledge of people... 

Borki has also lived till its last day in the barefaced 
certainty that since it has a half-hearted police force, and 
since it is “almost a polizei village’, that means it'll be left 
alone. This is just the kind of village for Dirlewanger! Other 
commanders can cope with other villages, but these ones, the 
most barefaced and intolerable, can easily be missed. 

The first time I came to this huge Slav village, I almost 
choked with indignation: the morning smoke rising calmly 
over the roofs, hens running indignantly away from the car 
wheels, and lazy geese waddling along beside the fences. A 
village impudently sure that it would always exist. And children, 
grubby and healthy as piglets, all over the place!... But after 
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I’d made my decision, it even became rather fascinating to 
come and observe the inhabitants knowing what they did not 
know about their future. Suddenly to stop a wary, frightened 
woman with a child and speak to her calmly. Or to 
talk to an old man who is already a hundred and has no 
intention of dying... 

It was with precisely this outrageously impudent confi- 
dence that English villages and towns existed across the 
Channel in 1940. The English gentlemen had no idea that the 
impatient Einsatzkommandos of the witty SS-Brigadefthrer 
Streckenbach were already gathered on the opposite coast. In 
the evenings, over a cup of English punch (the influence of 
the neighbouring isles), Streckenbach liked to imagine with 
mirth how surprised the Anglo-Saxons would be when treated 
unceremoniously like ordinary natives. Wouldn’t you care to 
take a stroll on the continent, Sirs? Yes, every single one of 
you! Neat and tidy accommodation has been prepared for you. 
The ladies can stay behind on the islands. They won’t be 
lonely: the Fihrer’s men will make every effort to improve 
the Anglo-Saxon blood. The Brigadefiihrer once hinted that 
there was indeed a plan to remove all the men from’ the 
islands and send them to the camps, or to hell. The Einsatz- 
kommandos did not have the experience then with which they 
will now return to the Channel coast. And it would be only 
fair if the whole operation were to be headed by a new 
Brigadefiihrer instead of Streckenbach, who had faded and 
vanished. What about me, Dirlewanger, for example! Of course, 
you have your own opinions on this and other candidates in 
mind! There are quite a number of strategists sitting about 
bored at headquarters who are well-versed in writing instructions 
and every now and then eat the geese and beef we send, 
despite the complaints of the agricultural commandant’s office! 
Oh no, my men know the strategists need to eat too. 
Look at all the bawling, cackling creatures there are on the 
carts, and what a herd of cows we’re chasing now! Go 
ahead, my dear strategist, take your pick! ‘Me! Me!” a goose 
is squealing as it struggles free from the arms of a laughing 
soldier and a polizei. What a squealing and a laughing and 
a flapping of wings and arms... 

Apart from Germans and polizei—their uniforms differ in 
colour from light blue to black—one comes across ordinary 
citizens along the roads. In fright they cling to carts and 
anything else that can be clung to. These are the carters, 
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local inhabitants like those in Borki who have been recruited 
from other villages along with the horses and carts. That’s 
another question: Should these carters see and know what 
goes on in villages like Borki or not, and should they be 
allowed in before or afterwards to collect the grain, all the 
livestock and equipment? Berlin still thinks in purely camp 
terms even though we’ve long since left that work behind for 
wide-open spaces and it’s this type of selection that will 
become the most important. They think that in our conditions 
you can hide or conceal things from people. They still imagine 
themselves in Maidanek or Dachau. Here we have to answer 
the difficult questions in practice rather than on paper: either 
we are still going to hide and consequently seem to the 
population to be disguised criminals, unconfident and cowardly, 
or we must immediately and firmly declare and show that we 
treat them as it is our right to treat them. And let these 
carters carry their fear and trembling round their villages, 
right round their bandit-ridden Byelorussia! 


A quotation from future studies and material on the history 
of the Hyperboreans: 

“In order to be a Hyperborean, one does not have to live 
in Europe. Or in Asia, or in America. It is sufficient to be one.” 

",..At different times there may be more Hyperboreans in 
one place and fewer in another; it is as if the Hyperborean 
people did not exist and then suddenly emerged; they always see 
everyone as being guilty but they themselves are never guilty!...” 


The Sturmbannfuhrer’s car followed by the armoured troop- 
carrier, packed with the round, horned helmets of soldiers, 
cut through the crowd of armed men hastily making way in 
fright and through a herd of cows, and drove into the centre 
of Borki. Only the cows were not frightened by the vehicles, 
the Sturmbannfihrer, or even by the guns; they could only 
be hurried along and driven away with sticks, and out in 
front dozens of obliging sticks were rising and falling as 
if to salute Dirlewanger. Oaths and abuse in numerous lan- 
guages filled the air. And ash was falling from the sky, landing 
thick and grey on the helmets, the soldiers’ shoulders, the 
wings of the vehicles and the backs of the cows. Faces were 
black with soot, highlighting the whiteness of teeth and eyes. 
Wherever one looked, columns of smoke propped up the sky, 
black as the smoke from a crematorium, but immediately 
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above the centre of Borki the sky was oddly blue. The hearts 
of even the most worldly-wise soldiers in the battalion, es- 
pecially the foreigners, were sure to grow cold, after the final 
act here in the main settlement of Borki. That morning he 
had ordered the inhabitants of the settlement (excluding the 
men) to be assembled separately and the Borki polizei and 
their families, also separately, pending further instructions. (The 
men who were not polizei were immediately done away with 
and dumped in the sand quarries: that type of material was 
too dangerous to keep very long in such a situation.) 

The Sturmbannfihrer’s car braked sharply next to the long 
school building with the windows missing. The troop-carrier 
also stopped, lurching forward so hard that the whole row 
of soldiers’ helmets clanged against one another with a sound 
like a stork’s cry. The soldiers burst out laughing. One of 
them was even quick enough to hit the man next to him on 
his helmeted head with a cloth-covered water-bottle. His hand 
was pushed away and once again there was a burst of 
youthful laughter. Seeing that Dirlewanger’s adjutant had 
already flung open the car door and the chief was climbing 
out of his Opel, the soldiers also began leaping out of 
their iron coffin, beating the white dust from their sleeves 
and knees. At that moment a real, live stork screeched over- 
head. It was standing on one leg, towering above the old, dry 
top of a pine-tree. On the truncated top of the tree was 
a round spacious nest made of skilfully laid brushwood. The 
owner of the nest stood there, slowly moving its red beak 
and surveying the surrounding district like a fireman from 
a tower. Two or three soldiers grabbed automatically for 
their machine-guns, afraid they would be beaten to it. But no 
one dared to open fire. 

Standing some ten steps away and also looking at the 
stork was the Sturmbannfihrer. 

Dirlewanger had been here already and had even stood on 
this very spot, when he had come to Borki on reconnaissance. 
This red-legged owner of the district had rattled his beak 
overhead then, too. When his leg grew tired of supporting 
him, he would give a half-hearted flap of his awkward, heavy 
wings, but refused to put down his other leg, on principle. 
The pompous fool. 

Where was the chief of the Borki police? The “chiefs” 
were sitting in the school waiting to be taken to the town, 
and relieved that they had their police armbands. Some ten 
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days before, he had stood on this very spot explaining, as he 
shifted from one foot to the other in his red, home-made 
galoshes, that today he was chief of police. Apparently, they 
took turns to occupy this post. That was the kind of 
fighters they had here; no one wanted to be in charge! That 
was how scared they were! They were scared of the bandits, 
who else? Well, now we’ll see who’s more frightening and who 
to be scared of. That time he had taken out his wrath 
on Bartschke. Without asking, the diligent blockhead had 
given instructions for young people to be caught and sent 
away to Germany. But Dirlewanger needed Borki to be calm 
and not frightened away. He had rammed his pistol in the 
Volksdeutsche’s face for that. But today it was the others’ 
turn. Today ... Dirlewanger took his heavy pistol out of its 
holster and looked round at his stocky adjutant who im- 
mediately rushed up and offered his shoulder: you try hitting: 
a target like that from a pistol without a support! Now... 
The red leg broke in the middle and stubbornly flapping, 
the black and white wings set the pompous fool down on his 
other leg. Right... now aim at the second leg!... If falls into 
the nest like a billiard ball into a pocket, but the long neck 
with the little head and long beak still stick upright. Once 
more!... Its red beak piercing through the pine branches, grey 
and velvety with ash and soot, the head falls to the ground 
knocked off by a sniper’s shot... 

As if discerning the Sturmbannfihrer’s boyish fantasies 
from its tower, the stork suddenly and without any warning 
threw up its broad wings, once black but now white, as if 
the soot had been shaken from them, and flew off, trailing 
its red legs heavily over the very roof tops, as if they had, 
indeed, been hit. Tracer bullets pierced the sky, one shot rang 
out, then a second: they had all spotted a living creature 
flying over the village, so how could they possibly restrain 
themselves. The stork began to circle round, trying to fly up 
to where the sky was still blue. But on one side, the sun 
was hopping about as if wounded and trying to break out of 
the suffocating black columns of smoke that were threatening 
to merge into one another at the very apex of the dome... And 
the higher the bird flew, now completely white, the more 
people with rifles and machine-guns could see it. By now 
a machine-gun had started firing, drowning out the rifle 
shots that rattled excitedly from various parts of the village. 
It was extraordinary to see that the stork was still alive, 
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still floating and rising in circles towards the blue crater of 
the sky. as if it was not a bird after all, but merely the 
departing soul of this horrifying village. 

A handsome, redcheeked Hauptscharfihrer, the commander 
of a German company, approached Dirlewanger with an even, 
half-walking, half-running step. He reported that the women 
and children were in the granary, the polize1 were in the 
school and their families were being held separately in the 
building opposite. The Sturmbannfuhrer liked the Haupt- 
scharfiihrer. Only a good German could look at him like 
that and wait for orders, not building conjectures or trying 
to anticipate even out of diligence, but also not hesitating 
for a second, whatever the order! If he was standing his 
face would only indicate, “I am standing’’; if he was eating— 
“TI am taking food’; if he was killing—‘“I am working’’; if 
he was drinking and revelling—“I am relaxing’’... The face and 
eyes of the young officer wore an expression of happy and 
calm certainty: “The senior fuhrer will inform me of _ his 
intentions when he sees fit, and I will know how to act and 
what to do to fulfil the duty of a German!” 


‘We had no garrison but we did have policemen. Our police- 
men and those from other villages got together and hid in Borki from 
the partisans. They hid wherever they could in the houses. 

‘Well, I took a pail and went to get water. The well’s right 
near the house. I was drawing water when suddenly bullets 
started whizzing past me: whizz—whiz...z...z! Just like that! You 
see, they’d spotted me in their binoculars from the edge of the 
forest and they were shooting at me, you see. Well, I got the 
water and came home. 

“*You know,’ I said, ‘they were shooting right at me. The 
bullets were whistling all around me!...’ ‘Well, I said, ‘they’ ve 
taken people before, maybe they're going to take ‘em again. 
I wonder where they'll take them? 

“We talked about it inside but we didn’t know what to do. 

“Then my husband had his breakfast, went outside and said: 
‘You know, a policeman came round (Borki had policemen and 
there were two of them in our settlement). I'll go see if I can 
find out what's going on.’ 

‘‘Well he went and one policeman told him: ‘You know, either 
they're going to kill you or us. But they're going to kill 
because they’ve taken away our guns and they're locking the 
police in the school.’ 
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“Some of the policemen were sent to get their families: 
‘Bring your families, they were told. 

“The Germans tricked them like that. Well, they went and 
got their families.” 

Question: What did the Germans tell the policemen? 

“They told them to go and fetch their families. But they 
didn’t know whether they'd be taken away or killed. So the 
policemen fetched their families and took them there... 

“Well, as we were sitting waiting we saw that people were 
also coming along the road from the next settlement, too. My 
husband said: ‘The policemen from Dzerzhinsky are bringing 
their families too.’”’ (Anastasiya Illarionovna Kasperova). 

**,..We didn’t have a single policeman in our settlement, 
only one from Dzerzhinsky. Well, he was walking up and down 
the street and my brother wanted to ask him what was going 
to happen and why we'd been surrounded. He called out: ‘Kostik, 
Kostik, what's going on? Well, Kostik didn’t say anything, 
did he? He was probably thinking: ‘We'll be taken away to 
Germany and you're going to be killed, so why should I talk 
to you? Well, that’s what they d been told: ‘Go and fetch your fami- 
lies and we'll take you away to Germany.’ And so they got their 
families together, all those families and then they were all 
locked up in a shed and in the school...” (Anna Nikitovna 
Sinitsa). 


Oskar Dirlewanger was in no hurry to give orders, and 
merely inquired whether all the fuhrers, both German and 
foreign, had assembled with their subunits. Not all of them 
had arrived yet, but if need be, messengers on motorcycles 
could be sent out... No, that was unnecessary: everyone was 
duty-bound to present themselves by 16:00 hours. Dead or 
alive! Whatwas the time now?... Twenty minutes to... 

The Sturmbannfihrer desired to go into the school and 
take a look at the Borki polizei, and the Hauptscharfuhrer 
gladly stepped aside to form, as it were, an escort of honour 
for the Sturmbannfiihrer; an escort of only one, but no less 
fine and precise for all that. The two fihrers, Sturmbannfuh- 
rer and Hauptscharfihrer, walked along the school corridor 
with its crumbling plaster and though their steps coincided, they 
did not merge into a single sound: with painstaking precision, 
the lower-ranking fihrer timed his step just behind that of his 
superior and this slight mistiming emphasised that there were 
two of them and that the junior fiihrer was merely auxiliary. 
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There were no German guards inside the school building, 
only at the entrance and at the corners. The Hauptschar- 
fiihrer had efficiently seen to everything, even though he did 
not yet know the final decision or the general intention of 
his superior officer. No, they could say what they liked, but 
a purely German subunit wasn’t work, it was sheer pleasure. 
No wonder other commanders clung on to them so desperately 
and were unhappy about the prospect of having their units 
diluted with foreigners to the same extent as Dirlewanger’s 
special battalion. Foreigners might wear German uniforms and 
serve according to German military regulations, but their 
non-Aryan race made itself known, and above all in their 
boredom with subordination. They were only too willing to 
command, but it bored them to have to obey orders; they 
didn’t have that joy of obeying a superior, a senior officer! 
History had taught the Germans to know how to obey in 
order to have the right to command with equal assiduousness: it 
was in their very blood and might it remain a virtue of 
Germans alone. It could move mountains. With foreigners, on 
the other hand, you needed quite a different stimulus. God 
knows what it was, but you wouldn’t find it unless you looked. 

Suddenly a polizei burst out of a classroom the two 
fiihrers had already passed, and yanking on his belt, he rushed 
forward, knocking a large piece of plaster with his elbow so 
that it fell in a cloud of dust right at the Germans’ feet. 
The polizei gasped in horror and vanished into the end room. 
They sensed a strong waft of shit above all the other, far from 
pleasant smells. The junior officer looked sidelong at his su- 
perior—was he to bring down punishment on the culprit’s 
head?—but realised that the decision had been taken to ignore 
the shit and continue walking towards the goal. 

The classroom into which the dirty stinker had vanished 
was full of polizei, dressed in various clothes and already 
lined up and waiting. They were carefully smoothing out the 
police armbands on their sleeves, dirty and crumpled from 
being carried in their pockets. Once a polizei took off this 
piece of cloth, there was no telling him from a bandit. In 
fact, the bandits even had more green German trousers and 
service jackets. Dirlewanger’s men had to attach white strips 
of material to their shoulder-straps in order to make each other 
out in battle. 

These polize1 would do fine for today’s action. It was 
only too easy to declare them bandits. Surely, he didn’t have 
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to remind them how they had scarpered at the first shot when 
the Bobruisk polizei had recruited them for operations against 
the partisans a month before’?... 

Hunks of bread and odd rags lay on the dirty window- 
sills and sacks and bundles were piled in the corners of the 
room. They had prepared for the long journey. Thank God, 
they weren’t going to. meet the same fate as the village! 
After all, they were polizei, weren’t they? They’d be taken 
away and their families wouldn’t be killed or burned!... Their 
eyes, either foolishly or cunningly, were wide-open with fear. 
They were trying their best to stand to attention, but some of 
them were chewing and one was still tugging at his belt... Of 
course, Dirlewanger could remind them (not these polizei, but 
his own foreigners) that the Borki polizei had run away twice 
as they were being enlisted for expeditions against the partisans. 
But that would simplify the action. And they already understood 
too much as it was. Gods, whose ways and motives are known 
and whose actions are explicable, are not gods, but merely 
superiors, whom one can try to deceive and get round. Only 
actions that are beyond comprehension work properly. When 
nine men, a whole section guarding a bridge, had deserted 
from the battalion, Dirlewanger had ordered the same number 
to be shot. He had looked at the battalion’s muster roll 
himself and placed crosses next to names, at random. He had 
not asked the commanders who was who, but had merely 
marked a cross where his pencil happened to fall. But then, 
not all Germans understand the Fuhrer’s acts. Yet this surely 
does not mean they love him any less? Without supremacy of 
spirit, there can be no supremacy of power, only a tempo- 
rary superiority. 

Oskar Dirlewanger loved to go and look at people who had 
already begun to realise what was going to be done to them, 
and to stand and watch and listen to the silent horror 
screaming within them... 

The street was spattered with cow pats and the junior 
fiihrer courageously rushed ahead, irately treading in and shaking 
off with a jerk of the leg what might offend the boots of the 
Sturmbannfihrer. But the dung would neither shake off nor 
come unstuck and the officer glared crossly at the soldiers 
who, instead of doing something to help, were merely standing 
fatuously to attention, involuntarily watching their superior 
officer’s feet kicking at the cow pats. With the Hauptschar- 
fiihrer dancing along, waggling and jerking his legs, they made 
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their way along the street and went over to a large barn 
built out of thick logs. Propped against the gates were stakes 
and a cart piled high with sacks. The horse was un- 
harnessed and was shaking its shafts loose, trying to reach 
the grass growing against the wall of the barn. The barn was 
silent and no one could have guessed that there were two or 
three hundred living souls inside. These barns, granaries, sheds 
and churches were so very different from one another. Others 
would already have been bursting with cries and wailing by 
now, but here even the chirping swallows were not afraid to 
fly in and out from under the eaves. 

In response to the Hauptscharfihrer’s sign, the men in 
the blue uniforms of gendarmes rushed to lead the horse 
and loaded cart away and remove the stakes, while others with 
their machine-guns lined up in a semi-circle in order to push 
back and prevent any of those locked inside trying to escape. 
Was there really anyone in the barn? Usually they would 
press and push blindly against the gates, breathing like the 
gills of fish tossed up on hot sand. But here... The gates 
opened freely and in the gloom all Dirlewanger could make 
out at first were eyes, a mass of eyes. But why were all 
these women and children pushed back deep into the barn? 
Then Dirlewanger spotted the shell and realised the reason. He 
looked round at the junior fuhrer who met his glance with 
equal readiness to receive approval or censure. But Dirlewanger 
liked it! The soldiers still had their imagination fired and they 
hadn’t run out of humour yet—the inventive humour of 
Dirlewanger’s men! He could warrant that everything was 
going precisely as it should. So the soldiers’ joy at fulfilling 
their duty was bubbling over, it was real, not just something. 
on paper. It couldn’t be denied that not everyone took to 
this kind of work at once. And tense faces and a grave 
attitude to everything were the first signs that the men hadn’t 
become adapted. But then they gradually began to look for 
and find relaxation in their work. Like that time in winter when 
someone had had that idea. They had worked over a village 
thoroughly, street after street, house after house and thought 
that not a soul was left. But after they had set fire to the 
village and were leaving, one woman was found still alive, 
though more to the battalion’s fame than to its shame. Right 
beside the road where the snow-covered fields began they came 
across a solitary iron bed with a crooked little table beside 
it, covered with bottles and jars. Paul and his boozy crew 
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had taken the trouble to drag a dejected and sick old woman 
together with her bed far out of the village and had left her 
there by the road. The soldiers Jooked at the crazed eyes of 
the motionless, prostrate old woman and not one of them 
left without a smile or without raining down advice and 
greetings from their vehicles: 

“Erkalte dich nicht, Matka! Wenn du noch Kinder kriegst, 
lade uns ein zur Taufe. Nein... Schiess nicht! Lassen wir sie 
den Sowjets ... zur Vermehrung!’’* 

And now here was this ingenious, rusty shell in the middle 
of the threshing-floor, in front of a crowd of Borki inhabit- 
ants struck dumb with fear. There it was, the smile of 
Dirlewanger’s men, for whom neither life nor work was 
a burden! It wasn’t just a mockery of these women’s horror, 
but also a mockery of excessive gravity in anything. Every- 
thing was going precisely as it should, to the very letter, and 
not those written in offices, but those yet to be written and 
studied! 


The soldier who had conceived the amusing idea of dragging 
this “‘little gift from the partisans’”’ into the barn (the shell 
had been extracted from beneath a bridge as they had been 
driving along the Mogilev road), Hermann Hochtl, the youngest 
soldier in the company, had noticed the pleased smiles of his 
commanders and had even blushed with joy. He looked 
around childishly, peeping out from beneath his helmet to see 
if everyone had noticed. Where was that old blockhead Otto 
Dannke? Why wasn’t he watching?... 

Oskar Dirlewanger entered the gates of the spacious barn 
with a suite of Germans and “‘foreigners”. “You could get 
the same number again in here!’’ the Sturmbannfiihrer pointed 
out imperiously. He went over and knocked on the mute 
rusty iron shell with a crooked finger. Among the smiling 
officers, Muravyov alone looked sombre. One face also stood 
out from among the crowd of villagers: it was a man’s face 
and it was trying to smile at the Germans. Dirlewanger 
looked at the Hauptscharfiihrer in surprise and the latter 
began to explain: the man claimed that he secretly worked 
for the Kirovsk SD and had correctly given the ranks and 
names of the Germans at the commandant’s office there. 


*“Don’t catch cold, Granny! Next time you have a baby, call 
us to the Christening. No, don’t shoot her! Leave her for breeding 
for the Soviets.’ — Tr. 
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The plump-faced though dreadfully pale man was holding 
a frightened, bare-bottomed child and another two or three 
children were huddled round a frail, withered woman who was 
looking hopefully at her husband with huge, tear-stained eyes. 
The man realised that the Germans were talking about him and 
began eagerly trying through gestures and facial expressions to 
participate in their conversation, to indicate that he should be 
let out, beyond the gates, that he should be allowed to go 
further away to explain and then everything would come 
clear and be sorted out to everyone’s benefit. Dirlewanger’s 
mood immediately changed. What could the services of this 
moronic yokel possibly signify to the decrepit Kirovsk SD, 
when basic arithmetic was against it? Of course, this informant 
and his existence were the prerogative of the local German 
authorities, but that child he was holding in his arms (and 
however many more there were at his feet, one, two, or was 
it three?) already affected the supreme interests of the German 
state. Dirlewanger could love children all right. But not here, 
and more important, not when there were so many in one 
place. Eyes, eyes and more eyes: they were like moving, 
glistening roe. 

At this point, Dirlewanger lost his temper. Once again he 
tapped the shell and once again the heavy iron did not respond. 

“You can thank your partisans for this!” 

But at this he grew quite furious. Why the hell was he 
getting into such a rage, and why was he trying to justify 
himself, as it were, by explaining to them? He’d even tried 
to speak their language, painfully dragging the Russian words 
from his memory. And all because of this fat-faced Judas!... 

“Sir, Officer, Sir...” shouted the man, seeing that the head 
German was about to leave. The little boy in his arms began 
to bawl, staring wide-eyed in terror at the Germans. He 
climbed on to his father’s shoulder, trying to hide behind 
his back, and the man rushed at a German officer brandishing 
his son’s bare bottom like a battering ram, trying to reach 
Dirlewanger. He was flung back. 

“I am mistaken!” the man from the Kirovsk SD yelled, 
trying to make the Germans understand him. 

Muravyov watched and listened to what was happening, and 
it all seemed coloured by his thoughts of future deeds and 
actions that would put things right and make up for eve- 
rything, yes, everything!... But why just future deeds? Even 
now he could do something, like exposing this informant 
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fully in front of everyone, for instance. So that even the tall 
woman would hear, the one who was hugging a little girl and 
talking incessantly to her, looking at no one: ‘““Mummy’s 
here... Mummy’s with you, Mummy’ll always be with you, yes, 
she’s with you, yes she is, yes she is!...”’ 

“Say what you have to say here!” Muravyov ordered venge- 
fully and angrily. 

“Not here, I can’t ... out there ... FVIl tell you out 
there!’’ said the man, still trying to push his way out. 

‘T said here!” 

“I worked... I used to go to Kirovsk... I wasn’t allowed 
to take it, but I have a document hidden at home, I can 
show you... I reported to them every week...” 

“It’s not true!’ shouted his wife, anxiously turning her 
head from side to side. “Don’t believe him, it’s not true!” 

Despite this she and her children kept edging nearer to 
her husband, nearer to the gates, to escape, but the soldiers 
shoved and knocked her back with their rifle butts. 

‘““Mummy, ask them too! Ask them to let us go, too!”’ came a 
child’s cry from the arms of the same tall woman. “Mummy, 
we'll burn, and our eyes will pop out, our eyes will burst, 
they'll pop out!...” 

Suddenly, it seemed to Muravyov that the old howitzer 
Shell lying on the chair—like a filthy black pig—was breathing 
and inflating and that it would reach bursting point at any 
moment and explode, blowing everything and everyone sky 
high! He involuntarily hastened towards the gate in Dirle- 
wanger’s footsteps. Meanwhile, the soldiers had begun to remove 
the shell, laying it down on the clay threshing-floor with 
a clunk and rolling it along with their boots. 

The same solitary woman’s voice could be heard behind their 
backs, behind Muravyov, and within him, not drowned out, but 
on the contrary, raised and lifted, as it were, towards the black 
sky by the general moaning and wailing of those about to die: 

“Don’t be frightened, my little one, Mummy’s here. I’m 
with you, my pet! I’m with you! Everyone’s here, don’t worry! 
FEveryone’s here, everyone!” 

Dirlewanger suddenly turned to Muravyov, looked at him 
carefully, gave one of his wide-mouthed grins and ordered the 
man from the SD to be put with the families of the polizei. 

‘Wenn er lieber dort verbrennen will!’’* 


°? 


* If he prefers to burn there! — Tr. 
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The man was still trying to get out through the already 
half-closed gates. He was let out, with one child in his arms. 
Then a dozen strong soldiers flung their arms and_ bodies 
against the jerkily closing gates. The man from the SD tried 
to explain that his wife and his other children were still 
inside, and he rushed at Muravyov: 

‘Mr. German, Mr. German! I have a document, I can 
show you...” 

“Get away, you bastard, before it’s too late! Take him to 
that house over there. Yes, drag him!” 


Oh Hyperboreans! A voice has already sounded above you: 
the voice of a child crying, ‘Our eyes will pop out!” It has 
sounded and will remain forever. Now what are all the words 
you will ever say to yourselves or to others in the light of 
this voice? What are they?! 


Dozens of soldiers’ arms were still pressing against the 
gates while a means was found to hold them closed. In the 
meantime, two carts of straw had arrived simultaneously in 
front of the barn from opposite corners of the square. Petrol 
cans were being unloaded from the armoured troop-carrier. 

All of a sudden something happened: some soldiers ran 
over to the cart which had driven up on the right. 

Dirlewanger was standing beside his car and his chauffeur 
Fuhrer was brushing the ash and soot from his sleeves and 
back. He made a cautious move towards Dirlewanger’s service 
cap, but the Sturmbannfuhrer irritably pushed his chauffeur’s 
hand away and also turned his attention to the confusion 
taking place. 

It was nothing, the carter had had to be shot, for insu- 
bordination! The straw was already being unloaded and stacked 
beside the walls. The carter’s body was also dumped near 
the wall, and having reported the incident, the Hauptschar- 
fiihrer continued to command the operation efficiently and 
without haste. 

It might have been nothing for everyone else, but for 
Otto Dannke, the soldier and farmer Otto Dannke, what had 
happened was almost a catastrophe. He had clung on to 
Otto’s rifle strap, that Byelorussian bandit, refusing to let go 
and yelling one word over and over again: “Ludzi! Ludzi!’’* 


* “People! People!’ (Byelorussian).— Tr. 
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Everyone had seen Otto’s helplessness, they'd seen him kicking 
impotently like an old man first with his right leg, then with 
his left in an attempt to push off the demented carter and 
seize his gun back. Why, the Sturmbannfuhrer, himself, could 
have seen it! Until the others had run up and shot him, 
the bandit had clung on to Otto and his rifle with wild, 
staring eyes, and repeating that word of his... Yet they had 
been together for some two hours and Otto had noticed 
nothing strange about him. Together, they had gathered, loaded 
and stacked on to the cart things that might be useful back 
in Germany. Otto had even helped him to lift the heavier 
sacks and the iron harrows. He had even asked what things 
were called pointing to them and asking with his eyes, and 
the Soviet peasant had said the words in his language, strange 
words like “chlep”, “borona’”’, “korofa’*... But Otto had no 
idea what the word “‘ludzi’’, that the man had shouted, meant. 
Otto knew that this word had not come up in thew conversa- 
tion. Why, oh why, did such a disaster have to happen to 
Otto Dannke? Over there was Hermann Hochtl with his 
machine-gun, smirking and winking under his helmet. Nothing 
like this would ever happen to him, even though he was 
a swindler and one of those many lazy town people who 
appeared after the last war, during the hungry years. When 
the officers were not looking in his direction, that young 
upstart Hermann lowered his gun and threw both hands over 
his head like a Jew at prayer, as if expressing supreme sorrow 
and grief. He was already burying Otto Dannke, his fine name 
as a soldier and a German. What a treacherous soul that 
man must have had to betray such trust and to abuse German 
kindness! It was true what they said: they were all bandits 
here, dirty, ungrateful beasts that merely looked like human 
beings. Take Scharfihrer Byely, for instance, and that other 
fellow who was even a Hauptscharfuhrer: they wore German 
uniforms but shot each other for nothing. You never knew 
what to expect from them. It was true, the sooner this was 
all Germany, real German Germany, the better. They had 
worked and talked so well together and Otto had even helped 
him, and then suddenly he had gone crazy! He had seized 
hold of Otto like a beast, crying “‘Ludzi! Ludzi!’? For as 
long as he could remember, life had treated Otto like a wicked 
stepmother. Just like Germany had always been treated by her 


* Grain, Harrow, Cow. (Byelorussian).— Tr. 
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neighbours. Now the carter was lying under the straw beside 
the wall. It was all right for him, lying there! Otto, however, 
had to worry about what they’d say to him when the batta- 
lion returned to barracks. The Hauptscharfiihrer would lose 
all respect for him and he might even not be allowed to 
send a parcel to Germany. Not to mention the stick he’d get 
from that swindling upstart. Flinging over his shoulder the rifle 
he had wrenched out of the bandit’s hands, Otto grabbed 
such large piles of straw that he had to keep hold of them 
with his chin, his tummy and his knees. He carried them over 
to the barn and pulled the straw out and stacked it carefully 
along the wall, right round the barn. There was something very 
familiar about these actions, that reminded him of home: taking 
a slippery, pressed layer of straw, he stuck it against the wall 
like plaster! Other farmers had been luckier, but Otto Dannke 
had been forced to do this in hard winters until he acquired 
good sheds for his cattle. Otto lacked neither intelligence 
nor industriousness, but he had always been unlucky, but that 
had been in Germany. It was the radio that had helped Otto 
to understand who was guilty of all his and Germany’s misfor- 
tunes. At first he had not much liked the Fuhrer’s voice: he 
shouted too loudly and, most important, he remembered and 
was concerned for all, except the German peasants. It was 
almost as if they did not exist. The workers were “new nobi- 
lity’’, students were ““Germany’s youth’, and even women were 
something special! But how could there be a healthy and 
well-nourished Germany without respect for farmers. But then 
they had suddenly been remembered and now the farmers were 
never forgotten. Now everything, “blood”, “‘soil’’, and even 
“nobility” were terms used about the peasants! By the papers 
and the radio, and even by the special men who rode round the 
villages on bicycles with banners and music. The reason for 
all the misfortune and resentment was that Germany had 
always saved everyone, giving away culture and cars and even 
giving wise tsars and tsarinas to the Russians. And what had 
she received in return? Nothing but envy, animosity and 
constant ingratitude! Take the Poles, for example! Hadn't 
Germany helped them become a state, and what thanks had 
she got? Otto himself had passed through Poland as the German 
forces were retreating from Russia and he knew what the 
Poles were like. That’s why the Fuhrer had punished them 
and the Czechs first of all. Or take these Russians, for 
instance: there they were, wailing inside the barn. It was 
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awful to hear and see such things, but what would have 
happened if the Fuhrer had not forestalled them and they had 
burst into Germany? God knows what the Germans were 
doing, but it was the Bolsheviks who made them forget 
their kindness. And you never knew what to expect from 
these Asiatics. 

It was terrifying to think what might have happened to 
Germany if it hadn’t been for the Fuhrer! 

He laid the straw along the wall in an even bolster, 
puffing it up where it needed it, and especially at the spot 
where that bandit was lying. But who would even notice? 
When had the honesty and conscientiousness of a German ever 
been appreciated by anyone? But, that’s the way when some- 
thing goes wrong and you’re guilty through no fault of your 
own, everyone will notice, but at other times no one will 
even look your way. But why was he, Otto Dannke, so prone 
to misfortunes and bad luck? Why was life so easy for 
dishonest people like Hermann Hochtl? There he was, grinning 
and showing off, the son-of-a-bitch! But that was the least 
of Otto’s worries: he somehow had to gain control of his 
shaking fingers, and his lips and cheeks which had suddenly 
gone numb and no longer seemed to belong to him. If only 
it could all be over! Oh, why were they yelling and wailing 
so? If only it could all be over! His face became distorted 
and stiff and his hands, oh, his hands! Any moment they’d 
all see, they’d all notice, once again they’d all look at poor 
Otto, poor, unlucky Otto!... 


From future studies and material on the Hyperboreans: 

‘Their favourite and most incontrovertible argument is: ‘We 
warned you! This, the Hyperboreans believe, gives them the 
right to do to others whatever malice, vengeance, love of power 
or self-interest prompt them to do. But the chief thing that 
prompts them is resentment. It is so painful and unbearable 
always to be in the right! And this is why they are always 
resentful beforehand, towards those whom they have to kill, 
torture or rob. They remember only their own losses and those 
who have caused them harm or inconvenience. Yet they immediately 
forget the harm which they have caused others. Their innocence 
and fairness towards everyone throughout the centuries simply 
oozes from their every pore! 

“““We warned the opposition!.... ‘We warned the Vietnamese, 
they must take the blame themselves!...’ 
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“How could they? Surely it can’t be true what you wrote 
about Khatyn? No, this is not a German asking in disbelief, 
but a Turkish journalist. At that moment he had quite sincerely 
forgotten, failed to remember, a similar kind of massacre in 
Armenian villages back in 1915. How is one to explain this 
ability of people and nations to remember one thing and forget 
another? Or the possibility of being a human being and a Hyper- 
borean simultaneously? Or of being human beings today and Hyper- 
boreans tomorrow ?!...” 


The last machine-gun had stopped firing. The barn grew 
quiet, utterly quiet and one could now clearly hear the rich, 
voracious seething of the flames and an ominous crackling 
and crunching amidst the clouds of dirty yellow smoke. And 
then all of a sudden, the gates slowly, as in a dream, began 
to move apart and open. Evidently the wild gunfire had 
smashed all the obstructions holding the gates shut because 
those inside had long since stopped fighting or pushing to get 
out, and no one came, no one ran out. At first on their 
guard, the soldiers gradually began to move back away from 
the fire and nearer to the school, when they sensed that all 
was quiet and as it should be behind the gates and walls of 
the barn. The dirty yellow smoke grew thicker with the 
pungent smell, and the nauseating, hot stench drove the officers 
way back towards the school. 

Just then, a tall ‘foreigner’? in a dark greatcoat with the 
flaps tucked into the belt as a woman would tuck up her 
skirt, advanced and stood opposite the wide-open gates. Press- 
ing his ear to his shoulder, he cocked and aimed the machine- 
gun slung over his shoulder and sent a long, loud burst of 
fire into the swirling flames. It was a belated, needless act, 
done simply in response to an overwhelming urge, but, bearing 
in mind the presence of the Sturmbannfthrer, it was also 
a challenge and an act of insubordination. When he had 
finished, he examined his gun, carefully and unhurriedly, as 
if he was the only person there who knew what had to be 
done and how to do it. Everyone involuntarily shifted their 
gaze from him to the Sturmbannfithrer—something was bound 
to happen—and by doing so they linked Tupiga and Dirlewan- 
ger, binding them to one another. The polizei finally turned 
round to face everyone and it must have seemed to him that 
he had failed to hear an order. Everyone’s eyes directed 
him to the Sturmbannfiihrer and Tupiga strode straight over 
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to Dirlewanger. He walked up and stood before him, even 
half lifting his ear off his shoulder and slightly straightening 
his crooked neck, thus becoming taller than the Sturmbannfth- 
rer, as if to say: “I’m here, you called me? If it’s to say 
thanks, well... But somehow I don’t think that’s likely!...” 

Oskar Dirlewanger stared hard at the tall, sinewy ‘*fo- 
reigner” in front of him with the Russian machine-gun hang- 
ing lopsidedly on his chest: surely he wasn’t asking for 
praise? But he wasn’t asking; it was as if he was demanding 
something, his eyes showed that. What the hell, was he fed 
up living, or what? 

Tupiga was calm: he had nothing to hide from Doliwan, 
after all, he was here with his machine-gun! Those loafers 
had every reason to keep away from this German. Tupiga, 
on the other hand, wasn’t asking any favours, but then he 
wasn’t afraid of anyone either. If there were two people here 
who weren’t loafers and good-for-nothings, but the opposite, 
it was he and Dirlewanger and nobody else. And Doliwan 
had to realise that, unless he was real stupid. He did, and 
that was why he was smirking and even almost winking at 
Tupiga. Just give the word, just one hint and Tupiga would 
gladly mow down in one fell swoop those loafers and par- 
asites crowding round and stamping about near Doliwan, with 
one burst of fire! Of course, this German was a bit crazy 
himself. He needed a stick taken to him: fancy him dragging 
that Yid girl round with him!... 

Oskar Dirlewanger was so incensed that his high, pointed 
knees knocked, indeed almost chinked, against one another. 
He glanced irritably at Muravyov as if to ask: ““What the 
hell’s going on here?” Muravyov made a gesture as if chasing 
away a fly: 

“Shove off, you imbecile!” 

Tupiga shrugged his shoulders and strode unhurriedly away 
from a creature whose mind could not blot out the following 
picture: slowly, prolonging the movement, he puts his hand 
on his holster, pulls out the heavy pistol, lifts it to the 
level of the “‘foreigner’s” face and eyes, waits until the calm 
confidence is replaced first by surprise, then by terror, and 
then pulls the trigger... 


Only at this point did Muravyov decide to inform the 
Sturmbannfuhrer of the strange and unpleasant incident during 
which the “foreigner”, Scharfiihrer Byely, had shot at Haupt- 
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scharfuhrer Melnichenko: the latter had been seriously wounded, 
the former killed. To his surprise, Dirlewanger took the 
news quite calmly. 

“In Mogiljow, in Mogiljow wird sich alles klaren!”* 

Having said this, he gave orders for two columns to be 
formed to make a corridor between the school and the blazing 
barn. The entire barn, now silenced, was a roaring mass, and 
a pitch-black vortex raged both in and above it, growing 
larger and larger and enveloping even that patch of sky that 
was still blue. Strange creatures in German uniforms covered 
with soot and ashes scurried about, stretching out into two 
lines, one opposite the other. No one knew what was going 
to happen and why, or what was to be done next. Dirle- 
wanger was still standing grim and silent beside his car. The 
irritation that had welled up in him when that “foreigner” 
had come up and stood, insolent and stupid, in front of 
him was already subsiding, but the reverberations had spread 
out like rings, touching the same old worries: Lublin, Partei- 
genosse Friedrich and Berlin... It would be good if the attitude 
to him there was the same as the attitude to all commanders 
of such detachments. But it could well be worse. After all, 
other detachments were “pure”, whereas Dirlewanger’s was 
‘rabble’! Certain wiseacres believed that on the whole the 
functions of such units were shortlived; until the rear was 
suppressed. What they didn’t understand was that this was 
when the real work would begin and then hundreds and 
hundreds of these detachments would be needed. Unless, of 
course, they were planning to turn the entire German army 
into an Einsatzkommando! It was obvious, the condescending 
attitude to any and all special detachments was fed by rivalry 
and jealousy on the part of stationary crematoria. What if 
“mobile crematoria” like Dirlewanger’s were suddenly to de- 
monstrate both how cheap they were and how much better 
adapted they were to realise the objectives and plans of the 
ultimate settlement? What if they were to become main instead 
of auxiliary? (It was the camp offices that sent out the most 
vicious paper bloodhounds, in hot pursuit of Dirlewanger!) 
And of course, they demagogically cited the Fuhrer’s own 
warnings and instructions: “‘...Henceforth and for all time, the 
only and exclusive people to carry weapons on these territories 
will be the Germans!” But in order for the rule to become 


* “In Mogilev, everything shall be decided in Mogilev!” — Tr. 
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the norm, those weapons first had to be taken away—and 
taken together with blood!—from all these Russians, Byelo- 
russians, Ukrainians, etc., and, on the contrary, entrusted to 
certain others. Indeed, this was being done. What could one 
do under such circumstances? Of course, it was easier and 
far more pleasant to repeat general formulas instead of 
obtaining new facts for the Ftihrer, and whose duty was 
that, if not the practician’s? That way one would always be 
right and would always be known as a trustworthy National 
Socialist. Were they afraid these units might get out of German 
control? Not under Dirlewanger, they wouldn’t. It was all 
a matter of the leadership, the leaders! Oskar Dirlewanger 
wouldn’t lose control. That had been the case time and time 
again, and if need be, he could demonstrate... 

By this time an obvious slip-up had occurred in the 
precise actions of the detachment. It was too long since 
the necessary instructions had been given and passed on. 
Dirlewanger remained gloomily silent and the fuhrers of lower 
rank remained equally silent in expectation. The columns of 
men forming a corridor from the school building to the barn, 
now engulfed in flames, were languishing from idleness, the 
heat and the stench. The roof and walls of the barn had 
already collapsed and were burning their last on the ground. 
But far from dying down, the flames blazed even more 
furiously, throwing up black clouds of smoke and an asphy- 
xiating stench accompanied by a deafening crackling and 
spitting. Those standing closest to the barn were writhing with 
nausea. Several Germans and “foreigners” were already retching 
and throwing up, and almost all the men were wiping their 
mouths and lips and spitting: their stomachs, their insides, if 
not they themselves, were already finding this excess too 
sickening to bear. 

At this point a Borki polizei ran out of the school, 
almost tripping up, and a flushed German escort came out 
after him. This meant someone had given orders. But whoever 
had done so evidently hesitated to give further orders in 
the presence of the Sturmbannfthrer. Neither the polizei nor 
the escort knew what to do next and immediately everyone’s 
attention was focussed on them. The polizei gazed in bewil- 
derment and terror at the waiting columns and at the terri- 
fying inferno raging at the end of the human corridor. 

Dirlewanger, it seemed, was unaware that everyone was 
waiting for his command. Yes, yes, it was all a matter of 
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the leaders, the leadership ! The whole system behind his 
battalion, half comprised of aliens, was intentionally based 
on firmly and confidently compelling them to do what they 
might never have had any intention of doing. Even an hour, 
or a minute ago. Now, go ahead and kill these people too, 
or are you ready to lie down in the pit yourself? So many 
times you haven’t, but now you're ready to pay for someone 
else’s life with your own! Somehow it’s easier and more 
familiar to pay for your own with someone else’s, isn’t it? 
Now would you set fire to your own house, if Dirlewanger 
ordered you to? And what if there were people inside? People 
looking out, glued to the windows, watching their husband or 
father walking towards them with a petrol can, his knees 
buckling, but walking all the same; their husband, their fath- 
er! Or is this too much, an impossible fantasy? We haven’t 
had a case like that yet in the battalion’s practice. But that 
doesn’t mean it’s impossible or that there can never be such 
an instructive and interesting incident. Why, after all, is it 
called an experimental battalion? It is possible, anything is 
possible! Even the bandits have been known to pay with 
their own children’s lives!... Like that time at the forester’s 
farm when they stood the seven children up in a line from 
the tallest to the smallest against a wall and then asked the 
mother and father which of the villagers worked as guides 
for the bandits, who led them past the German check-points 
to the railway, and how many times he himself had done this. 
The forester’s wife kept silent until the third shot, only giving 
a thin cry after each one, but then unable to bear any more, 
she clutched at her husband’s knees and feet, begging him to 
do something to stop them killing the rest, the smallest 
children. All the forester did was stand like a statue, gulping 
down air and choking... That’s when I wondered whether you, 
the men in my battalion, would shoot your own families? 
Could I, Dirlewanger, force you? Like someone forced that 
forester. And if not someone, then something. After all, what’s 
stronger and more convincing than fear for one’s own life? 
Not just fear in general, but ... say you are put in 
a situation where you have nothing left, no friends, no rela- 
tives, no country: all you have is your life. People are made 
in such a way that they only really value life when it 1s 
worth nothing at all. When everything else they possessed has 
been taken away forever. They no longer have anything to 
hold on to, except life! It’s even a little boring with people 
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like that. It’s unlikely they’ll be affected by some Borki polizei. 
We need a different tack here. Never mind, I'll find another 
way, and you won’t forget it for a long time! 

Dirlewanger was still silent and gave no orders, and the 
German soldier who had led the polizei out of the school 
began gently pushing him towards the men, yielding as it were 
to the demanding expectation of the columns and the call of 
the human corridor, which led down to the blazing fire of 
three hundred human bodies. Tupiga appeared from somewhere, 
ran up and tore off the polizei’s armband. Then he also 
shoved him in the same direction. The fear and helplessness 
on the round and womanish face of the now former polizei 
immediately aroused hostility and contempt from both the 
German and “foreign” columns—a cruel and exultant feeling. 
Yet he still asked loudly and absurdly: 

‘Where y’a pushing me? What, down there? Hey, are you 
humans or what?” 

“Aha, ‘Where?’, ‘What?’” Bartschke mocked, hating the 
whole world because of his swollen face, and hating his police- 
men particularly. He tried to wallop the Borki polizei on 
the neck with his fist. His attempt was not very successful 
because of his shortness and the jittery agitation of the 
polizei. But his action literally drew the others to the victim. 
Shoving back the policemen with his elbows and taking charge 
again of what belonged to him, the German escort began to 
push and jostle the Borki polizei into the human corridor. 
There were still no instructions as to what to do with the 
man who, like a frightened hare, had run in the wrong di- 
rection. But something was already being done to him, some- 
thing exultant and terrifying: they were pushing and forcing 
him down there, where his eyes, crucified with horror and 
bewilderment, were too scared to look. There was a baffled, 
apologetic smile on his womanish face, which seemed to say: 
““Look, wait a minute, wait a minute, I’ve been forced down 
here but I’m not guilty!...” But it was as if, at last, the 
people in the columns had realised why they had been lined 
up in such a way. Just as the intestine begins to force food 
along, contracting and twitching as soon as something enters 
it, so the columns began to move convulsively, setting to work. 
Both Germans and non-Germans, in turn or together, began 
jostling and beating, either maliciously or leniently, the man 
who had been pushed to them by others, the man whose 
armband had been torn off, which meant that he deserved such 
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treatment. He was grabbed and struck with rifle and machine- 
gun butts and then passed on further down the line for 
everyone else to have a go! 

“What y’a doing? Whassat for? I don’t know nothing!...”’ 

These idiotic, incoherent cries made the men madder and 
more exultant. Again and again the man was shoved against 
the palisade of machine-gun and rifle barrels and sent rolling 
nearer and nearer to the roaring inferno. Then he fell, contorted, 
and drawing his legs under him and covering the back of 
his head with his arms, he froze beneath the blows of 
boots and butts and all one could hear was surprised yelps, 
“Ow! Ow! Ow!”, coming as it were from the ground. Then, 
grabbing him by the arms and legs, four men dragged him 
towards the fire. At first he hung limp and helpless, merely 
looking up with the same awkwardness in his eyes: he was so 
heavy, why were they going to the trouble of carrying him? 
But immediately, as if he had only just realised where and 
why he was being dragged, he stretched out abruptly, sending 
two of the men flying. The other two, however, kept a hold 
of his legs and again squashed him into a soft ball, but 
once again he straightened out like a spring, throwing out his 
legs. Other men ran over to help—not the Borki man, but 
the four who were dragging him. The roaring flames were 
already close, scorching and making work difficult. At this 
point he finally broke free and began crawling away, but his 
legs were seized and he was dragged like a frog to where 
the flames and coals sizzled and spat. Finally, one of the men 
in the column hit him over the head with his rifle butt and 
he stopped clutching and tearing at the grass with his fingers... 

Meanwhile a second polizei had been led out of the 
school. This time everything proceeded differently, in a smoother 
and more organised manner. | 

‘“‘Tupiga! Where’s Tupiga?’’ shouted Bartschke. His shiny, 
swollen cheeks prevented him from seeing that Tupiga was 
standing right next to him. Tupiga went up to the polizei and 
demonstratively tore at his armband, as if carrying out a ritual. 
However it merely stretched and remained on the sleeve. Then 
they both began to pull if off, the Borki polizei helping Tupiga. 

»“Take off his uniform too!’ roared Bartschke, getting 

worked up. They took off his German service jacket. 

“All right, you loafer!’ said Tupiga. ““Now we’ve got you! 
Now youw’re done for! Come on, down you go!” 

He grabbed hold of his machine-gun by the barrel and by 
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the butt, which was shiny from use, and drove the man from 
Borki in front of him along the human corridor, pushing him 
as if he were raking hay. Once again, both columns helped 
them to run. Awaiting them was the scorching fire and 
a terrible, sickeningly sweet stench. At the end, where the 
intense heat had forced back the columns and there was no 
one left to help, the two men stopped—the Borki polizei 
and the Mogilev polizei. Now, the latter was hindered by his 
machine-gun, while the former was helped by his terror, and the 
polizei from Borki overcame Tupiga. He rushed to one side, 
trying to escape. Till that moment, it might have seemed 
that everyone here, including the man from Borki, were doing 
the same job, and carrying out one task. But this was not 
so: in actual fact, it was a case of one man wanting to 
burn another and the second man not wanting this because 
he was the one to be burned! Several men from the de- 
tachment chased after him, caught up and grabbed him. They 
were Germans. Or maybe there was an Austrian among them. 
Or perhaps he was a Slovak, or a Magyar, or a Latvian, or 
a Frenchman, or perhaps a Byelorussian polizei from Klichev. 
Five fascists, five Hyperboreans, surrounded the polizei, and 
he clung to them like a drowning man, struggling feebly to 
stop the blows and kicks raining down on him from all sides. 
They wrenched first one arm then the other behind his back 
and led him easily and quickly, bending his head right down 
to his knees. Once he was forced into submission by the 
searing pain, they rushed up and flung him forwards into the 
heart of the howling inferno! The fire was so black and 
viscous that not a single spark flew up. 

The flushed faces turned once again towards the school. 
Firmly imprinted on the faces of the German column was the 
thought: “What is happening is supposed to happen because 
otherwise it would not be happening in the presence of the 
Sturmbannfihrer and lower-ranking fihrers.” 

Quite a different thought flashed intermittently across the 
faces of the “foreigners”, both local and from elsewhere: 
‘“What’s going on, and why? These Borki men are obviously 
mixed up with the bandits. And anyway, they’re... Why, yes, 
of course, they’re bandits! This kind of thing couldn’t happen 
to us, though, or to me! But because of them, because of 
people like these, I have to be afraid too! Get on down 
there, you ugly mug, you think you can dig your heels in, eh? 
You should have gone long ago, you Stalinist bandit!” 
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“Get a move on, you loafer, how long do we have to 
wait?” yelled Tupiga rushing over to the next polizei who had 
been pushed out of the school. ‘““You need a special invita- 
tion or what?” 

He grabbed the man’s arm and twisted it behind his back, 
while a German with enormous glasses on a tiny face grabbed 
the other arm and also pulled it back into an upright po- 
sition like the lever of a handcar. And off they ran. The 
policeman’s head (they no longer bothered with his armband) 
was almost touching his knees and all he could see were 
his legs, carrying him, rushing him somewhere. But his neck, 
his hair and his scalp could already feel the approaching heat. 
Just as he heard his hair suddenly frizzle horribly, the awful 
pain in his arms and shoulder-blades receded for an instant, 
but then another pain struck him, searing every cell of his 
body! Tupiga and the German jumped clear as if from 
a speeding handcar and sent their victim flying straight into 
the mouth of the fire. They bumped into one another and 
the German even fell down, but Tupiga immediately made it 
clear to him and everyone else that he wasn’t to blame: it was 
the German’s own fault. But the German did not mind and 
smiled and the columns burst out laughing. Tupiga found the 
German’s glasses in the grass and handed them to him. At 
that very instant yet another human form flew into the fire 
and seemed strangely to rise up with outstretched arms, killing 
the laughter before vanishing. But immediately the laughing 
returned, obstinately and in spite of everything: the intoxicat- 
ing and unremitting hilarity was equally visible in the eyes 
and on the mouths and chins of both columns. 

When the tenth Borki polizei had been dragged out 
exultantly like a wild boar and sent flying into the blaze, 
even though he had dug in his heels and struggled hardest 
of all, howling and biting, Oskar Dirlewanger gave orders for 
the polizei in the greatcoat and with the machine-gun, who 
had showed most diligence, to be called to him. 

‘“‘Tupiga! Tupiga!’”’ went the sharp shout, from Muravyov 
to Bartschke and hastily from him down the lines of men. Only 
Tupiga was unruffled. He began walking nonchalantly in 
Dirlewanger’s direction, wiping the soot off his machine-gun 
and stroking it as a hunter strokes the neck of his clever, 
lucky dog. As a matter of fact, Tupiga couldn’t care less 
what these Germans, even the ones in officers’ caps, thought 
about him now. It certainly wasn’t for them that he worked 
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hard; he just couldn’t stand loafers in any work. And there 
were SO many around, it was unbearable... 

Once again they faced each ather, equally thin-cheeked and 
long-legged, and as if to level them, the soot lay identically 
on the creased black forage cap and the backward slanted, 
black service cap, on the high-topped soldiers’ boots and the 
glossy officer’s boots, on the SS raincoat which the adjutant 
had placed over Dirlewanger’s shoulders, and on Tupiga’s 
ludicrous greatcoat, ludicrous in the June heat! 

The Sturmbannfihrer scrutinised his slave carefully and 
even with interest, while Tupiga, his head bent, peered into 
the eyes of-his “Doliwan” like a chicken peering into a bowl 
of water in which something strange but alive was writhing 
about. However, he did respectfully restrain his heavy breathing, 
still malicious and exultant from dragging those Borki loafers 
around. Let them all see how Doliwan himself had picked Tupiga 
out! It would be interesting, though, to see how he was going 
to reward him! When offered something, take it, when beaten, 
run! But make sure you can hit back!... 

Oskar Dirlewanger scrutinised the “foreigner” standing be- 
fore him with a machine-gun slung across his chest. No, it 
was not the machine-gun that bothered him. If a slave is a 
slave, a gun is merely a tool, like any other. It was not the 
gun that Dirlewanger disliked, it was the eyes, and the slave’s 
insolent certainty that a German officer liked him and that he 
deserved approval and praise. He looked like a slave who had 
not had the certainty knocked out of him that he could know 
the thoughts and foresee the actions of his master! Yes, he 
was worse, he was far more dangerous than those who had 
already been burned!... Now what if I should take out my 
pistol, lift it to the level of those eyes, wait, and then shoot... 

Tupiga saw the German’s hand lie on his holster: surely 
he wasn’t going to give him his pistol? Should he loudly say, 
“Danke, Sturmbannfihrer! Heil Hitler!” If necessary, Tupiga 
could report just as precisely as Bandera’s greedy lot! Was he 
going to give it to him with the holster or by itself? He 
could hardly carry it in his pocket... 

No, this was a special day for Dirlewanger: it was the 
birthday of Pauline Herlinger, his dearest Mother! She was 
a very religious person, so let her rest in peace: that day her 
son wouldn’t even kill a fly. Not even this rebel! 

“Well!” shouted Muravyov, as Dirlewanger silently walked 
away to the car and placed his hand on the door handle. 
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“Are we going to be here all night? How long are they going 
to keep on wailing over there?” 

And he pointed to a house from which muffled cries and 
Shouts could be heard. The wifes, mothers and children of 
the Borki polizei had witnessed everything that had taken 
place near the school from a distance of no more than 
a hundred paces... 


THE FIRST SETTLEMENT: 
11 HOURS 56 MINUTES 


Hearing the sound of submachine-gun fire, like the faint, 
dry crackle of burning pine needles, Orphan glanced round. 
Dobroskok and Tupiga also stopped and watched the corpulent 
German Lange standing at the pit and passing his gun over it. 

“He’s putting right your work!” Orphan yelled gloatingly 
at Tupiga, with whom he was still annoyed. They also saw 
Katso walk over to the pit and repeatedly jab at it with 
a revolver in his outstretched hand. 


Oh God! So I’m not asleep and it is true; I am really 
here in this ghastly pit! They’ve killed us, they’re still killing 
us, oh God, it’s true!... 

The sun, unevenly spread across the sky like a broken 
egg yolk on a blackened frying pan, glared painfully in her 
eyes. But just then something screened the light and she 
caught sight of her murderers, the same ones. The man with 
the black moustache and the other one with the black, hairy 
belly, both standing above her, towering away into the sky 
and looking carefully to see whether there was anyone still 
alive in the pit. Her hand moved unthinkingly to pull her 
dress over her sun-warmed knees. 

The six-month life within her contracted from a sense of 
fear and cold: harsh, strange sounds broke in from somewhere, 
trying to drown out the familiar rhythm of the universe. But 
even through the abominably frequent, alien rumbling penetrat- 
ing from without, the heart of the mother, the universe, beat, 
stubborn and steady, and everything remained as always. Then 
all of a sudden something strange and terrifying happened: 
the constant beat falling from above faded away and the 
next was not born; it did not emerge, and did not fall. The 
six-month life gave a silent cry of terror and desolation. The 
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dome of the universe rushed headlong downwards and shrank 
in an instant into a tiny ball which immediately vanished 
into that life, carrying it away into non-existence... 


From future studies and material on the history of the 
Hyperboreans : j 

“They avidly seized the formulas of increasingly dange- 
rous explosions from the hands of chemists and _ physicists. 
And from the hands of philosophers and even poets, they took 
the glittering knives and daggers of carefree paradoxes which are 
so convenient for slashing open the belly of all those prejudices, 
such as conscience, compassion and love of man!... And surely 
Nietzsche was not alone in being unaware of what he had done, 
unaware of the ultimate outcome!...” 


THEIR BAYONET KNIVES 
WERE BLOODSTAINED... 


Ivan Sergeyevich Ananich (from the Goncha peat factory, 
Mogilev region): 

“< ..We arrived at the main Mogilev to Bobruisk road to set 
up an ambush against the Germans. We lay down in the bushes 
around twelve o’clock. A column was advancing from Mogilev. 
We had three platoons—a whole company. 

“The Germans were pilots returning from hospital to the 
airfield in Bobruisk. 

“It was a fast, short battle and we shot them all. I think 
there were exactly forty-eight men. As far as I remember, there 
were four vehicles, two carrying men and the other two provisions. 
One vehicle was even carrying carcasses. We seized a large 
amount of chocolate. 

‘Well, after we'd finished them off we left. Our command had 
simply planned a routine ambush, not knowing they were pilots. 

‘‘While the others went out on the next ambush, the com- 
mander sent me and a group to the village of Skachki to collect 
provisions. We arrived as the cows were coming back from the 
fields. When we reached Skachki the villagers began to cry. We 
asked what was wrong and it turned out that they had no idea 
who we were, partisans or what. We then asked them why they 
were crying and they began telling us that the village of Borki 
had been burned down that day; all the villagers had been shot 
and the wells were full of dead bodies. 
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“Skachki was fifteen kilometres from Borki. 

“The villagers gave us plenty of provisions: they brought us 
butter and milk, literally by the churn, and gave us a cart loaded 
with bread. 

“Well, when we got back, we reported to the commander 
what had happened. He said: ‘Someone’s certain to appear here 
tomorrow. A punitive expedition is at work somewhere in this area. 
The squads can’t possibly be only from Mogilev. It’s highly likely 
there are some from Bobruisk, too. They can’t possibly be just 
from Mogilev! They ve hidden in a police garrison somewhere and 
[I'm sure we'll see them tomorrow’. 

“At dawn we took up our position again. I recognise this 
place to this day and when I pass, I can even remember where 
I lay and where the first vehicle stopped. It is a road through 
a forest. We chose a raised spot where the road disappears into 
a cutting; a most convenient place to strike from. Well, we lay 
down in a line. 

‘For a long time we heard nothing. 

“Then, sometime around two or three o'clock we heard the 
rumble of vehicles from the direction of Mogilev. Over the road 
lay a platoon from the Kirovsk detachment which had joined us to 
take part in the ambush. We already had one hundred and twenty 
men. And we were led by Arkady Antyukh. 

‘Well, one partisan’s nerves gave out... The vehicles were still 
about five hundred metres away when some men began loading 
cartridges and one partisan accidently fired a shot. 

‘“*The Germans heard the shot and dismounted. The driver in 
front opened his door and drove slowly. The German soldiers 
walked along the ditch. They were still about four hundred metres 
away... 

“Weighing up the situation, our company commander gave 
the order for a real frontal attack to be carried out, not 
just a routine ambush. We felt we had enough fire and decided 
to accept battle. For this purpose we shifted the platoons into 
an ‘L’ shape. The commander ordered the platoon furthest to the 
right flank to cross the road as soon as the battle began and 
form a line, to make our task easier. 

“Well, the Germans kept advancing unaware of what awaited 
them and how many of us there were. 

“T was lying about twenty metres from the bend in the road 
and as soon as the first vehicle approached, we opened fire, good, 
heavy fire... I had a good view of the driver and shot him from 
an automatic Tokarev rifle. We had fine lads in our company and 
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a good fighting spirit. Well, the battle started and the lads over 
the road had already begun to run.across to surround the Germans, 
when suddenly a German machine-gunner began to fire. 

“T ran over to the ditch where the Germans were and while 
our men were running up, I turned and killed the machine-gunner. 
Then I shot another member of the gun crew, and then they got 
me in the leg! Right here?’ 

“Was your automatic rifle altered into a machine-gun?” 

“Yes. All in all I fired three drums. Well, and then I was 
wounded. I sat down and while I was being bandaged some five 
minutes passed and the battle was over. The lads rushed up and 
overwhelmed them, and in literally five minutes they were all dead. 
There were about fifty of them. They were from the SS... But what 
was striking was that their bayonet knives were bloodstained...” 


Alexei Andreyevich Ananich (Klichev, Mogilev region) : 

‘“‘We were informed that the punitive squad had gone to burn 
the village of Borki. By the time we arrived the village was 
already burning. We saw from the edge of the forest that they 
were preparing to leave. We set up un ambush straightaway. 
After waiting for about half an hour we heard vehicles approaching. 
We were a little more than a company. When the vehicles appeared 
the command was given to get ready. One partisan fired by acci- 
dent and they heard the shot. They were still about seven hundred 
metres away when they stopped, got out of their vehicles and 
began to advance along the ditch. We let them come nearer and 
then opened fire and went into the attack, as they say. Well, we 
crushed them and burned their vehicles.”’ 

*“How many of them were there?’ 

“They say there were about sixty.” 

“Were all of them killed?” 

“Yes. Oh, and when we looked in their kitbags, the were 
full of children’s clothes. We even found these Finnish knives of 
theirs stained with blood. First they stabbed people and then threw 
them into the fire.” 

“They probably didn’t all return along that road, because 
Borki is very large and there were no doubt more Germans than 
that, weren't there?” 

“Yes, some of them probably went to Mogilev. We were on 
the Bobruisk side...” 


On December 5, 1943, on the recommendation of von Gottberg, 
supreme chief of the SS and police in Byelorussia and von 
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Back-Zelewsky, head of units combating partisans, Hitler awarded 
Oskar Dirlewanger the German Gold Cross, and his “special 
detachment” was transformed into a “‘sturmbrigade”’. By this time 
many such brigades, detachments and battalions were operating in 
Byelorussia, under the command of Koch, Miiller, Golling, Pels, 
Siegling and other “‘fihrers’’... 


Before another year had passed, Oskar Paul Dirlewanger’s 
“‘sturmbrigade”’, now a division, was destroying and putting down 
insurgent Warsaw, burning villages in Slovakia, its punitive squads 
moving now from east to west. They then scoured Germany 
hanging the Germans themselves—‘‘deserters”’, “traitors” and 
“alarmists’’ —on German trees and streetlamps. And finally they 
vanished, dissolving into the general mass of soldiers striving to be 
taken prisoner, as far west as possible. Only recently, the ashes 
of Oskar Paul Dirlewanger, who died peacefully in Latin America, 
were solicitously shipped to West Germany and interred in 
Wurzburg. 


THE HIGHER THE APE GOES 
THE MORE HE SHOWS HIS 
TAIL 


Adolf Schicklgruber-Hitler was 172 cms high and weighed 
82 kilogrammes ; education— incomplete secondary (modern school). 
Distinguishing features: bad teeth. 


...Perhaps it really is a dream, all just a dream! The very 
same dream I have when I’m ill and keep on waking up. 
And when I finally wake up properly, I'll find that there’s 
no Great Fuhrer, no Third Reich, nothing, absolutely nothing... 
I must get out of bed and sit down. My tummy feels shivery... 
The pile of the carpet feels cool and soft like wilted grass 
beneath my soles and between my toes. The wood-panelled 
walls are shiny with varnish, the heavy folds of the curtains— 
they’re all here, they all exist! The white arms of the 
swastikas on the yellowy-green field of the carpet. And the 
devotedly wary eyes of my attentive Alsatian... Beyond the 
windows the firs, permanently dark, even on a sunny day, 
and the silence, dead and invariable. If only it weren’t for 
that silence! What if it’s like this everywhere and there is no 
thundering of the great battle to execute my commands? What 
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if I’ve been locked up in here by some criminals and idiots 
who are duping me for their own entertainment? They’ll start 
laughing and whooping as soon as I step out of the door. 
They’re waiting out there. And Kurt’s hand, that redheaded 
imbecile Kurt, will reach under me—I never manage to catch 
him creeping up from behind! “Off you go, my fihrer!” And 
the hateful, iron fingers painfully grabbed and squeezed my 
only testicle, forcing me to stretch upwards, stand on tiptoe 
and clutch belatedly at the hairy hand, to the general amuse- 
ment of the soldiers! They could amuse themselves as they 
wish with me for none of them had any idea I was the 
Fiihrer! For them, I was just regiment messenger Schicklgruber, 
with one stripe. I crawled and ran, and in the pauses between 
explosions they called to me: ““What, don’t you like it? Is it too 
rough for you out here, softie?’ But still they were my very 
own 16th Regiment, and nothing and no one was ever dearer 
to me! I should rejoice that I’m still alive, that I made it 
and that Providence once again demonstrated how it spares 
its chosen ones; it put me to the test and demonstrated, so 
that even those idiots could see! I forgot about Kurt, though 
he remembered all. The heavy-handed ape came up from 
behind, and with a swipe of his iron hand that made my 
knees shake, yelled: ““Off we go, Herr Gefreiter!” 

What if all of this was only a dream? The continuation 
of those hungry dreams and hopes of Vienna. Like I imagined 
high museum halls and rebuilt the streets of Linz and the 
districts and outskirts of Vienna, according to my own plans. 
Crowds, flattering crowds, gazing at the great artist, and his 
contempt for his belated fame and recognition! There was 
not a soul, not one of those people who had previously not 
wished to know the genius, on the pictures. There were only 
houses, streets and castles; walls and stones. But in one darkened 
window a human face shone like a little flame. She, who 
had selflessly loved not the Fuhrer, but her son, and would 
have loved him even if he had not become great. Other 
people had chased him off park benches: it was against the 
law to sleep there! Or pushed him off trams: it was against 
the law not to pay! Where was he now, that creep of 
a conductor?... Threatening with the lash and promising to 
drive out of Germany! And where was that Grz... God, what 
a hideous language those Poles have! He’s probably still alive, 
hiding somewhere, though Himmler groped around for him and 
then calmed down. I opened up Europe, half the world, for 
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Himmler to search for those who think that they’ve managed 
to hide and that I’ve forgotten. How unfair it is that death 
takes criminals away from me forever. And offenders and 
enemies too. There’s a whole niche of them that must be 
thoroughly cleaned out! They talentlessly clothe the Fihrer 
in knight’s armour, gaze into his eyes and wait for words 
of approval—the supreme reward! But they’ve already forgotten, 
haven’t they, how they looked over my head when I came 
to their lousy Academy as a young man, unable to live on 
my “‘orphan’s allowance”. Again and again I was kicked! And 
they think it’s all been forgotten. I was slandered and libelled 
an Austrian deserter, a postmaster, a demagogue, a mur- 
derer... Oh, how funny: used to draw and colour postcards, 
and the unemployed man-servant Reinhold used to sell them, 
and so we made a living! No, I received no family estate, 
only the drunken lashes of a customs official, my father. Yes, 
I worked with these hands, mixing clay and carrying bricks, 
and at night I froze on park benches. But of course, how 
could the future of the German state possibly be entrusted 
to such a person? “Let him carry on licking stamps with 
my picture on them!...”” Oh, you old pompous bull! What do 
we need your aristocratic names for: you’re the last of the line 
and anyway new ones are already being written here for 
a thousand years to come. I only really feel easy with ordi- 
nary Germans. When I drop in on the typists. Or at the 
dinner table when I recollect and am listened to by ordinary, 
kind people and not those “‘numbers” in uniform. What tears 
glisten in the eyes of my servants when they hear how 
I starved and froze in Vienna, how my mother died and how 
no one wished to know me... The hearts of ordinary Germans 
are incapable of believing the bitter truth that all of this 
could have happened to their Fuhrer. 

My Word is not mine alone! I realised and sensed this 
long ago. At first I was amazed and surprised, myself. Espe- 
cially in court and then in Landsberg, in that dungeon where 
they tried to incarcerate Germany’s future. They heard my 
voice—the Word of the Fihrer—and in a week even the 
guard had hung up his prisoner’s flag, with the swastika. And 
what about my dear, lame Joseph Goebbels! He slavishly 
repeated other people’s words, but how he abused Adolf Hitler: 
“That small petty bourgeois!...”” What nonsense he talked at the 
Hannover gathering. But, as soon as he heard my voice, he 
rushed obediently to my heels and at once forgot that 
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conceited Strasser with his socialism. History will never forgive 
that fool Ribbentrop for the- fact that my meeting with 
Churchill did not come off. I’m certain that even he, the 
stubborn mule, would have been drawn to my Word, and 
would have become as much a friend of Germany as he now 
is its enemy! 

And that makes it all the more surprising and hurtful 
that the Word had absolutely no effect on Kurt and his men 
in the trenches. Over there in rotten old Flanders. For some 
reason they were either amused or got mad as dogs as soon 
as I started to talk about serious things. They started a rumour 
that Gefreiter Hitler had sent a “‘‘scout” to the French because 
allegedly a French peasant girl, in whose house messengers of 
the 16th Regiment had lived for two weeks, had given birth 
to a son. They picked on everything: his long “Kaiser-like” 
moustaches and the way he held his head on one side, but 
most of all they were irritated and amused by the fact that 
their Gefreiter neither drank schnapps nor smoked, and did not 
loudly approve of the worst sons-of-bitches. I managed to 
run and crawl to safety under fire, and I saw those dirty, 
annoyed faces, but within me was the constant, joyous feeling 
that everything was going better than ever before, that Germany 
was waiting for the victors and with one more push we’d be 
in Paris!... I was burning with words and suddenly that 
redheaded idiot!... He’d already come up behind and rammed 
his iron hand with all his might up between my legs and was 
lifting me: it hurt and I grabbed at the sides of the trench! 
“We will rise, oh, holy Adolf!..... And those cruel and 
unpleasant, mocking faces. Then I shouted at them: “You 
wait! You'll soon learn who Gefreiter Hitler is!...” 

On to Asia! To Asia! That is the promised land for 
those chosen to exercise dominion. The soil of Europe has long 
been eroded, exhausted by Voltairianism and intellectual scepti- 
cism. I get up to speak and each time I’m afraid to begin: 
it seems as if, along the way, during my ascent, I have become 
someone else, and they too are different; they are not the 
people they were and any moment now will begin to laugh 
and whoop. I’ll wipe those smirks and stupid expressions off 
your faces! Not one of you will manage to hide. So much 
has been written and spoken about me and all of it against, 
all against me! Whole mountains of books, all piled up in my 
way, and each one of them contains a smirk! They must be 
razed to the ground. Only one should tower above all; one 
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thought, one will. And one Book! And why not? After all, 
the Bible, the Koran and the Talmud are unique books which 
do not recognise one another. There are too many unique 
books. Only one shall remain. 

On to Asia, to Asia, that is where the Fiuhrer’s sixth 
sense leads his 6th Army! That is where the hinge of time 
lies; in Asiat!... 


From the East we will bring experience which is also ne- 
cessary here, at home. But the time has come to take a ser- 
ious look at developing the technology of depopulating large 
territories. No one is really doing this in earnest. Apart 
from technical problems, there are also many psychological 
and purely human problems in this sphere. My ‘Fausts” 
squander marks on “pure science’, endlessly measuring the 
skulls of Gypsies and Jews, and no one is really interested 
in or thinks about those people. who have to smash those 
skulls and still remain good Germans. The result is that one 
in every three or five Germans is still not up to the tasks 
which will confront us tomorrow. The head of almost every 
family has his Jew—or his Pole or his Russian!—whom he 
pities. He’s not bothered about the others, but this “Jew” of 
his has to be protected! But if we add them all up, how 
many must be left to be “pitied”? In fifty to a hundred 
years we'll discover that once again we’re surrounded by 
termite-like beings. Himmler ridiculed this idea of everyone 
having “his own Jew’’ pretty well... But wait a minute, wait! 
Now he knew about Eduard Bloch, the Jew from Linz! After 
the Anschluss, he took a picture, a gift from the Fuhrer, 
away from Austria, along with his whole family. Himmler’s 
men were instructed to help Bloch. I wonder whether, when 
Himmler was talking about ‘“‘one’s own Jew’, he remembered 
about this?... And then the Fiihrer’s past had much amused 
and entertained R6hm too. Where and whom had Adolf Hitler 
served, when was he registered as a “‘party officer’ under the 
Reichswehr, who had paid him and for what? What had his 
number and his nickname been? Yes, ROhm had started all 
that talk. Of course, he was a corporal and running errands 
for two marks a day. For him, for the captain. A_ secret 
agent for two marks. And Rohm had the gall to know, to 
remember that! He knew and remembered and continued to 
live!... And I wonder if Himmler is kept awake by the letter 
‘“d” dropped from the Fihrer’s name and replaced by a “t’’? 
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Of course, he remembers! It was he who reported to me, 
when my aides all pounced on Rohm, that the drunken 
stormtroopers used to study philology in their barracks. Oh 
no, I won’t give you the right to decide which one of us 
isn’t a Jew! And who is a true German. Maybe you don’t 
like the fact that I’m an Austrian from Braunau, Linz’... 
As if it wasn’t I who forced you—I strained my voice 
yelling!—to remember you were Germans, and who gave the 
Germans back their self-respect. Like it or not, but the lives 
of those who chose to serve another people become close to 
one’s heart. Even Napoleon wasn’t French. I came, I appeared, 
to raise them and lift them out of dirt and vegetation, but 
the higher they rise the less grateful they become. And I’m 
under constant seige. Already it’s as if they no longer need me, as 
if they could have risen up without me. Oh yes, he was 
right, that Florentine who said that if you do not inherit but 
conquer ‘‘a throne”, you should hastily replace, change and 
smash everything and everyone. And above all your so-called 
comrades-in-arms, who knew you “before’’, and generally re- 
member a lot they shouldn’t. If you are able—and that 1s 
best of all—create your own people out of another people; in 
your own image, as they say. So that it isn’t you who is an 
alien, but rather everyone that is renounced and rejected by 
you. And it doesn’t matter which plan you use to re-do and 
change everything. The main thing here is that it’s everything, 
and that it’s done anew. That the very existence of the people 
is no longer conceivable without you and without your presence 
and your will. For this to happen, every generation must 
experience the burden and the cruelty of your hand, and 
experience it personally. Especially during times of peace. In 
actual fact such times of peace should not exist, even when 
there is no war... 

And yet, life would be dull, and something would be miss- 
ing without my familiar ‘“‘numbers’’, and this fascinating game 
of being in and out of favour with the Fuhrer. There’s 
a sense of something lacking when familiar figures, like Rohm, 
drop permanently out of the game. One only has to know 
how to surround oneself with born “number twos” who are 
simply not up to being number one. R6hm may well have 
been just such a person even though he began to talk about 
a “new revolution’’. How scared and surprised he was by the 
very thought when I shouted at him: “Maybe you also 
want a new Fuhrer? Think it might be you, you swine? 
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There'll be no new Fiihrer. And there won’t be another 
revolution in Germany, not for a thousand years!’’ Yes, what 
they fear most of all is being without me, left alone face to 
face with the German people, with Europe and the world! 
I am irreplaceable and they know it. I find it frightening 
to think that even not-a shot, but a mere blow here on the 
head or here, would be enough to bend irrevertibly or even 
break the hinge of time. No, this can’t happen: I feel, I feel 
it as clearly as I feel my hand and my foot, that my goals 
lead into the Universe. And there they will not permit eve- 
rything to be cut short so stupidly, accidentally. I am bound 
forever to a people: we have chosen each other. Like a hunter 
and his game. Only who is the hunter and who the game? 
Everyone is striving to be the hunter. Perhaps you thought 
that having presented you with an army, and a Reich, “this 
Austrian” would remember that he is not a_ pure-blooded 
German and only a junior officer, and would take a frightened 
step into line and others would command? But no, this has 
not happened, and it’s fortunate for you, my law-abiding and 
disloyal Germans. Why, you are your own “game”! How 
willingly and earnestly you burned and hacked each other to 
pieces, German against German, until the iron Bismarck raked 
and knocked you back together into one whole. And how 
easily this could all have fallen apart again (to the joy of 
your neighbours) into dwarfish and pugnacious states, had 
my two shots, only two shots fired at the ceiling not brought 
you to your senses. How furious those patriots of “great, 
independent Bavaria” were when all of a sudden they saw 
me on the table with a pistol in one hand and a pocketwatch 
in the other! It was a symbol of history itself: a firing 
pistol and a watch! And my long black tail-coat: the moment 
demanded strict solemnity. “On to Munich, to Berlin! The 
national revolution has begun!” The cowards, the mean co- 
wards... Later they tried to see the funny side—“a waiter 
climbing on to a table’... How ungrateful! If I hadn't 
appeared when I did, you Germans would have started killing 
one another again. Either to the glory of the next mothball- 
smelling “‘successor’’, or to a herring-smelling “Red”, and with 
equal zest. The candour of the English is always right: if 
you don’t want a civil war, look for enemies outside; become 
an imperialist! Who has been more generous to you than 
I: P’ve given Germany not one, not two, but a whole world 
of enemies. And thus saved the Germans from themselves. So 
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remember that,:even if you desperately want to believe that 
everything that has happened was merely a dream. All the 
same you would think me up all over again! 

So you’d do better to see it though to the end now. 
Since you’ve been so lucky. 

Who knows whether you’d be so lucky with someone else’... 


...Beneath the yellowy-green lawn of the carpet with the 
broken white arms of the swastikas, and behind the wood 
panelling lies solid concrete, rock, cold. It’s summer but all 
the same I feel chilly, in my bones and my belly. There’s 
human flesh for you! However high I may rise, [ll be one 
hundred and seventy-two centimetres, with this arm, limp from 
the shoulder down, to the end of my days ... and with 
my one and only (someone’s bad joke, a mockery!) testicle, 
which Kurt’s iron paw still grabs at. The lowest Gypsy even 
has what nature deprived me of, thrusting all the blood to my 
brain, which does not belong to me, either. So Eva has to 
keep assuring both me and herself: “Oh, I don’t rteed that to 
feel good with you, my dear Fuhrer!” Hell! I can take away 
everything: lands, cities, mines, and the life and even the 
language of a people of one hundred million, but I can’t 
take that, not even from the lowest Jew or Gypsy. Oh, how 
voluptuous they are, these Semites!... And on top of that 
I’ve got stomach-ache. What on earth did the Reichsmarschall 
stuff us with? It’s all right for him he can eat anything, like 
a pig! There was a special vegetarian table with some pies 
on it and I couldn’t resist. That “hunting lodge” is too much 
like a brothel. We should get Hoffmann there with his camera, 
or Adolf Ziegler with his classical paintbrush. Now there’s 
Someone whose eyes would pop out in disbelief! When the 
plump, nude Dianas throw themselves at him to lick the 
paints off his palette. Ugh, another belch, how vile! I wonder 
why Goring decided to drag me to that Sodom of his? Maybe 
they’ve decided to show more naked female bodies to prove 
they’re not homosexuals? That they are not guilty of that sin, 
at least? They think the Fuhrer won’t tolerate that. Oh, yes, 
they remember the incident with von Fritsch and von Blomberg! 
But who gave Goring the idea of those masks of idols and 
gods? He chose an African mask hinting at his childhood as 
a governor-general’s son. A great hunk of white flesh with 
a savage black face and painted lips and nails—what a pho- 
tograph to send to an English newspaper! That lame shrimp 
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of mine, however, chose to stress not his working-class descent 
but his academic status: a naked ape with the face of an ancient 
thinker and orator amid a crowd of squealing nymphs. If only 
Magda had suddenly appeared, she’d have shortened his other 
leg for him, if not worse! God, what a load of pigs they are! They 
probably reckoned on tempting the Fihrer to such devilry. So 
as to bring him down_to their level. And bring closer and 
get closer themselves. They keep searching for my weak spots 
and groping, carefully and basely: they know, oh yes, they know 
I saw through them long ago, I know all their tricks. I’d 
look a fine sight with these layers of flab on my belly and these 
Short, hairy legs!... They even had a mask ready, lying on 
the vegetarian table: a bearded face that looked like Zeus or 
Jehova or Perun, the Slavic god of thunder and lightning. A 
hint, perhaps? Why, perhaps I should have put it-on and rumbled 
away in Hebrew or Russian? Himmler has already learned to 
read Russian. He should have a go at cramming Hebrew too! 
Why not make it the language of the upper race and let 
them slog away at learning it. While the hunt continues for 
the last Jew and the last Slav. They'd do it if only to be 
among the chosen twenty! So as to be closer to my leg. And 
my Aryan Shylocks also creep towards my leg. But what 
ambition, what self-confidence they had! They almost checked 
the teeth of the future Fihrer to see whether it was not too 
risky to invest millions in him. A dubious “loud-mouth” 
and “revolutionary”! And how they smirked in Diisseldorf: 
Hitler in a tail-coat! Which actor had he borrowed it from? 
Do you think I didn’t read your smiles? And then you heard 
my Word and began to applaud and even stood up, but all 
the same (oh yes, I saw) you looked at me as if I was 
a swindler in disguise, about to seize your money and run 
off to America or Australia! Yes, you came to my rescue but 
only after I’d gulped down enough water to feel I was sinking. 
And you thought I’d always be running errands. But now, 
you shudder with guilt and fright whenever I tread on you. 
It goes without saying that we have a private economy, but 
who will stop the national-socialist state from taking away 
from some and giving to others, more energetic, more devoted, 
and simply more talented as leaders? Today, no one can stop 
us. And you know it. You shudder. Yes, I have said and 
I repeat: the cause of the nation and not the interests of 
individual masters is of supreme importance! You know what 
I’m talking about. Now you hate the Reds even more because 
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they also pushed you into my hands. But I too remember 
some things. How I wandered homeless and unwanted past 
your palaces and cars. Well, what of it, I can forget some 
things: let that be my sacrifice for German unity. What do 
I need to socialise your factories for? It’s enough to socialise 
their owners. You! Only you too must once and for all 
abandon all your secret calculations and dreams. Adolf Hitler, 
Fihrer of the German nation, is here to stay, and there is 
no Schutzmann Hitler whom you would like at hand, and 
there never will be! That’s a fine thought: Schutzmann Hitler 
strolling about at your factory entrance, overseeing at the 
conveyor belt while you weigh up whether to raise his pay for 
diligence or whether he can go without. But no, there are 
enough people without Schutzmann Hitler to keep order at the 
factory gates. You can’t complain, but I’m sorry, there is 
only one post of Fihrer... Why don’t the Jews or Moslems 
look for or try to discover who reared and fed their Moses 
or Mohammed? My aides can’t sleep until they’ve established 
exactly who their Fiihrer is and what he is made of. As if 
he was merely some kind of German sausage, stuffed with God 
only knows whose brains, whose money and whose good 
deeds! Eckart, Rosenberg, Schacht, Haushofer and Krupp. And 
they can’t forget pastor Bernard Stempfle: why, of course, 
without him, the Fuhrer would never have been able to string 
two words together! They even remember dear old Rudolf 
Hess, my typist from Landsberg, my shadow! The poor hostage, 
I wonder how he’s getting on over there, with Churchill? 
Funny, he was always drawn to prison, like the lame Goebbels 
is to brothels. He asked to be put in Landsberg and to be 
sent to Britain... At least he’s devoted. Like a woman. He 
looks at you with eyes on the verge of tears of devotion! 
He was the least flamboyant of all my ‘‘numbers” and that 
was precisely why he was so suitable and safe as my party 
“double”. But there is a rumour going around even about 
him—Himmler willingly puts all information on my other ‘“‘num- 
bers” on my desk. Apparently, Rudolf had asked to visit 
me in prison so as to whisper my book to me. 

Yes, that Florentine was right: it is imprudent of a leader 
to keep close to him or tolerate for long those with whom 
he came to power!... 

Dietrich, now there was a real friend and colleague. He 
marched beside me while he was necessary and died just at 
the right time, without clinging on or gazing into. my eyes. 
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Those swine, on the other hand, will outlive anyone. Dietrich 
Eckart, a great poet at heart: he alone understood the artist 
in me. Dear old Dietrich saw that the time was coming for 
artists of action—art of the highest type. It is from human 
masses and not from clay that the beauty and horror of to- 
morrow must be moulded. When that degenerate, Picasso, his 
brush stuttering, tried to compete against me (the brush against 
bombs!) his picture merely demonstrated the strained impotence 
of the imitation beside the original. It was fate itself and not 
those ignoramuses from the Munich Academy that blocked my 
path to dead art, so as to entrust me with a different kind 
of chisel, a different kind of brush. What are their pathetic 
imitations next to the writhings of Warsaw, Antwerp and St. 
Petersburg! To spread out on the planet, as on a palette, the 
paints of peoples, the paints of races, and to draw their death, 
their end, and the emergence of the New People!... And once 
a year, to allow back into Europe those whose forgotten co- 
lours and names have been erased from geographical maps. To 
take a delegation, half-Kirghiz, who once used to call themselves 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Englishmen or Czechs, through Berlin, 
the rebuilt, majestic capital of the new world. To cleanse the 
race of the future of all admixtures and obtain the ideal purity 
of one colour and to spread out and mix together all those 
that remain and are doomed, in order to see and to demon- 
strate what would have happened to man had we not intervened 
in time. Now that’s art, that’s the scope of Aryan science! 
Yes, we shall complete, we shall finish off the work of the 
gods! How primitive and false have been the ideas and 
methods of ali restorers of the world, especially the most 
recent. No one has gone further than social surgery. Only 
pure theoreticians and a few poets, like Nietzsche, and 
a couple of Englishmen have gone as far as racial surgery. 
Everyone else has always believed that all that is needed is 
to remove such and such a group from a people, or such 
and such an estate, or such and such a national stratum; 
those, half of those, and a quarter of those; to be left with 
the most valuable, pure, necessary and sought after, from whom 
the new people, the new man would emerge. This is mere 
alchemy, a primitive quantitative approach! We need a dif- 
ferent path and different scopes: we must choose from all the 
rubbish one single, but progressive race and begin a new 
cycle, returning the Man-God, the Giant Magus to the Planet! 
And all the building waste must be burned and turned into 
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fertiliser ! 

Now which of today’s insignificant people could have 
instilled this in me? And yet, ‘how many of them declare 
themselves or are declared to be my spiritual mentors. Why, 
of course, Haushofer and Rosenberg and even Hess secretly 
fed my genius in Landsberg prison. Go on, show us your tits, 
you daughters of Lot! Go on, don’t be embarrassed! These 
old shrews, these “old fighters’? and “‘veterans of the move- 
ment’ are the first who should be dealt with. As soon as 
the moment is right. And no one will be missed for they’ve 
numbered themselves. My loyal comrades-in-arms think the 
Fuhrer knows nothing about them. About who has what little 
account hidden in which bank. In New York, Switzerland or 
England. How upset poor Goring was when he learned that 
the Americans had laid their hands on “his wife’s money’’. 
‘“‘What’s the matter, Hermann, don’t you feel well, is it 
heartburn, perhaps?’ “Oh, my dear Fuhrer, you can’t imagine, 
you’re too good a man!’’ Oh, you great slob, I can imagine 
a lot more than you’d like. That lame Goebbels has savings 
in a Swiss bank and Ribbentrop is insured for five million. 
I’d like to ask him how he understands “‘insurance”’: if I string 
him up, for instance, they'll pay him the money, is that it? 
And I bet even Himmler, who enthusiastically supplies me 
with information on all my other “numbers’’, has both an 
account and insurance, in a Chicago or London bank. No wonder. 
He’s got such a business going with the camps. And he even 
passes on information from the Aryan Shylocks, wasn’t this 
the reason he established the Society of Friends of the Reichs- 
fuhrer? And they stash everything away in secret places, just 
in case! But in case of what? After all, we’re winning the war! 
And, if we didn’t win but were beaten, all you’d see would 
be their numbered backs as on a running track! But the 
insolence of the man: he comes in here, his chemist’s pince- 
nez glittering, and earnestly informs me that there are 70,000 
dollars in a New York bank in my name: for a new edition 
of Mein Kampf, and do I have any instructions for him? 

Fancy that, he’s even reporting to the Fuhrer about the 
Fuhrer! 

..1 keep wanting to pinch myself to make sure that it’s 
all true and not just a dream: the Fiihrer, the Sixth Army, and 
the victorious offensives in the south of Russia and in Africa. 
I want to pinch and hit myself over and over again, and 
burn myself with fire, so as to feel, so that others can feel 
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that I truly exist, that everything exists and is here to stay!... 
These Mazovian forests and this secret lair are fine for the 
npening of ideas and for accumulating energy, but they hinder, 
resist and are out of keeping with the new feeling I have—the 
desire to merge heart and soul with the army facing the 
boundless Asiatic steppes. That’s where our headquarters should 
be moved to, to the south, where the fate of the summer 
offensive and the war are being decided. That’s where we 
should be: once again my generals will be scared by the 
expanses—to the Volga, beyond the Volga! They believe their 
maps and their eyes and don’t realise that from out there, 
beyond the ice, everything looks quite different. For the Great 
Unknowns, who are returning and have shown themselves to 
me, Our expanses are a mere air bubble in a lump of cosmic 
ice for the Titans. Hans Horbiger and Bender merely guessed 
at what has been revealed to me as a physical reality. I’m not 
interested in expanses and anyway they don’t exist for me! 
That’s why I’ve never loved the mirage of travel: Germany’s 
enough for me, and anyway there is nowhere else—in the 
highest sense—other than the place in which I am at any 
given moment. If I move to the south or to Asia, the whole 
world will move there. It’s even a little alarming: I get scared 
to move from one place to another because everything is set 
in motion and the shifting balance of the Universe is upset... 
In actual fact only what is closed to the majority exists. 
But then, does this “‘majority’”’ in fact exist? If one asks the 
question correctly: two thousand million of whom? People kept 
frightening me by saying that there were two thousand million 
of them, as compared with only eighty million Germans. How 
could it be conceivable to defeat and dominate so many? If 
one thinks of those two thousand million as people, of course 
it’s inconceivable. But if you see them merely as termite-like 
beings, a crunching mass beneath the caterpillars of my tanks? 

Vehicles skid on locusts, too, but what of it?... Providence 
has specially protected me from the superfluous and false 
knowledge that weakens the will to action. Like it kept Stalin’s 
armadas a secret from me. But what I know is the highest 
knowledge! I can see what I know. Somewhere out there beyond 
the Volga an empty strip of land awaits us, stretching as far 
as the Urals; it will be assigned to the main camps. Byelorussia, 
pointed out to me by Rosenberg and his Eastern Ministry, 
has not absorbed the superfluous people of Europe as hoped. 
We can’t even get rid of the Byelorussians themselves; they keep 
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escaping into the forests. Moscow sends them weapons and even 
generals, and all because we’ve taken too long to get into the 
swing of things. Things got so bad that certain commanders, 
not realising where they are and what kind of war this is, 
even started punishing soldiers for ‘‘crimes against the peaceful 
population”. That was until I forced everyone to sign a paper 
accepting that they would themselves be convicted if they dared 
to pay attention to such things. There’s no limit to the Germans’ 
stupidity and love of regimentation! Regimentation at every 
step and in everything. As for Byelorussia, I haven’t for- 
given and never will forgive it for its forests and swamps 
alone, which separated and broke up my Army Groups Centre 
and South in the vital first months of the war. That Byelo- 
russian Polessye region, “‘larded’’ with divisions, hung on to 
both groups of armies, deflecting us from our plan... Oh, no, 
Moscow’s nothing, itll drop to my feet like a ripe pear, as 
soon as we strike against the very trunk—the Volga. The 
conceited islanders and weak-nerved Latins will see how an 
exterminator race works. For them, the limit is removing one 
hundred million Africans and fifty million Indians in four 
hundred years. We, on the other hand, in ten to twenty 
years after the war, have to cleanse Europe of all the litter 
of lesser states and peoples; lesser and bigger. Not to mention 
the Slavs and Russia. We’ll shift all the racial waste to the 
East. The wide belt of camps between the Volga and the 
Urals will receive some as surveillants and others for the 
obvious purpose. A fully regulated industry of extermination 
is unavoidable. Everything that Himmler and his chief of 
staff for combating partisans Bach-Zelewsky keep boasting | 
about today, is mere improvisation. And we are bound hand 
and foot by the actions and influence of these bands. But in 
the future, we'll have complete freedom for flights of fantasy. 
The entire German army will be thrown into crushing one 
people after another rather than enemy armies. But before this 
happens, each people will pave their own way eastward with 
good concrete roads. There’ll be poles, music and roadlaying. 
And there will be total isolation within settlements, and each 
settlement will be isolated from the next. No aliens will be allowed 
into the new German towns and villages which will rise up 
along the roads like splendid mirages. The loudspeaker will 
replace the shaman and in cases of disobedience or revolts, 
a bomb out of the blue will be quite sufficient. Gradually 
they will be taken away somewhere beyond the Volga. My wise 
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men from the Eastern Ministry are most concerned about the 
conscience of Germans. But precisely what we need, is to 
burden their conscience. So that they’re not tempted to make 
a quick dash for the side of the road. No one is insured 
against temporary failures, and that includes us. But I can only 
be victorious. Anything else would mean our common death. 
But you, my law-abiding and disloyal Germans, you’d like to 
avoid this whatever the cost. Even if it means betraying the 
Fuhrer. If only to prolong this vegetation which nobody 
needs—even if this means another defeat, this time forever. Yes, 
it is the Germans who must be overcome. I haven’t told you 
everything because you’re not yet ready to hear all. Because, 
you would realise that I am using the idea of the nation—the 
idea of the German nation!—merely for the purposes of the 
moment. I know the transient value of this idea... No, you 
still have to rise to the level of the Germanic people, through 
my struggle. You still have a long way to go, but even that’s 
not the limit. Later, a universal community of lords and 
masters will rise above the entire world and exist forever! 
There’ll be a whole hierarchy of castes and grades leading 
down. But what language shall I choose for the superior 
people? It’s odd that this thought has only just occurred to 
me today. I mustn’t lose sight of it. Now it would be good 
to deal a blow to the German self-esteem of my simple- 
minded and disloyal ones with the Hebrew language! Now, 
that would start them fidgeting, asking questions and peering 
into my eyes: But how and why, and what about our Aryan 
feelings? I’ll get my own back for everything: for their German 
ingratitude and greed and their desire to take everything away 
from their Fihrer, leaving him with just the Germans’ concerns 
and the Germans’ stomachs! Those who are superior are not 
obliged to experience their feelings or share their prejudices, 
even if we ourselves cultivate them for tactical purposes; it’s 
time the Germans were shown that. Only it’s a shame there 
are too many words in Hebrew that the German masses can 
understand. And nothing can be done about this. Well, then 
what about a Slavic, one of the Slavic languages? There 
would be splendid irony in this, too. Although the languages 
of the Slavs are also accessible to many Germans. Oh, there’s 
nothing pure in this world! This isn’t a planet, it’s sheer fornica- 
tion! The superior people need a language as safe as the Great 
Wall of China. Ah, now why not hide behind hieroglyphs? 
There’s half a billion for a start... Well, there you are, I’ve 
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already uttered the word “billion”! I am the first to have dared 
say that billions of termite-like beings will be wiped off the 
“planet”! The time has come to prepare a niche too small for 
everyone, a niche for the Titan people. Such a costly idea 
is henceforth immortal!... 

There’ll be problems with the Germans and the Germanic 
people, after all the others. Simple-minded and cunning, they 
are already willing to believe that the purport of my whole 
Idea is to satisfy their stomachs. They'll be most upset to 
discover that this isn’t quite the case, or rather not at all the 
case. They’ll have to be dealt with too! When the Time of 
the Sand comes and we'll have to crush and crumble the 
lumps of Germanic—by this time Germanic!—nationalism and 
egoism. Today, the Germans are the foundation and support 
of everything, but tomorrow they will be the ones hindering 
our movement like a fallen rock. Though much later than the 
rest, the Germans will themselves have to crush their great 
ancestors and pound them to dust. All those Friedrichs and 
Bismarcks. And as for Paul von Beneckendorff und von Hinden- 
burg, his great bones will be the first I hurl into the pit. 
There was a victorious Assyrian king who had the marvellous 
idea of putting those he defeated into a pit and throwing 
them the bones of their royal ancestors to be crushed with 
stones! Pounded to dust! Dunes of sand and dust with only 
the sun above! The Germans’ only privilege is to be the last. 
They will perform the necessary work themselves when the 
Time of the Sand comes. Oh yes, they'll do it all right! 
Each person’s only concern will be where he is to stand or 
sit and what he has been promised. Is he to give commands 
or pound bones in a pit. And they’ll learn not to notice that 
the bones are already German and Germanic. Today, they’d 
think this wasn’t what they’d expected, not what they’d counted 
on and not what they’d striven for under the Fihrer’s leadership. 
Tomorrow, they’ll believe that this and only this was what 
they wanted. When I converse with them or address them from 
a platform or on the radio, my voice contains several voices. 
I didn’t discover this straightaway. Each person listens only 
to that voice which is addressed to him and to him alone. 
Each hears the promise that he, and no one else, will be 
entrusted with giving commands. One should always promise 
each more than one promises the whole crowd. And no 
matter who that person is, a capitalist, a student, a woman, 
a worker, a peasant or a government employee, he or she 
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Should hear that everything is being done for his or her sake 
alone! That is why my Word has such an effect on the people 
in a crowd. The voice of eternal egoism: that is what will 
move mountains and grind them into sand. If only Kurt wasn’t 
there, among those down below... That bully and Voltairean 
boor!... It’s impossible to know what words to use and how 
to approach him and people like him. He keeps on coming 
up from behind and thus I keep looking round. I always 
sense dangerous, empty space behind my back which hinders 
my soaring above the crowd. At any moment his iron hand 
will grip me painfully from below: “Off we go, oh, Holy 
Adolf, my Fuhrer! Off we go, my dear Adolf Schicklgruber!” 
But no one knows and no one can understand why the 
Fuhrer’s face is so tense and why he waves his arms about 
in a startled way. My “numbers” crowd around so as to 
stand closer to me and also be seen from below, but no 
one thinks of shielding me from behind. And anyway I don’t 
know maybe he’s the one I need to beware of. Kurt even 
disturbs my dreams: he keeps coming up from behind, the 
persistent Voltairean boor for whom nothing is sublime, and 
who 1s spoiled together with the entire human race! He comes 
from that time when the front was collapsing and falling apart 
both in the West and in Bolshevik Russia, and Germany, 
unable to believe that it was true, that it was possible, begged 
for an armistice with the voice of the November traitors. They 
poured out of the trenches searching for the culprit of all 
their misfortunes, and the Reds vengefully pointed to the 
patriots, while in a military hospital an unknown Gefreiter, 
blinded at the front, clutched at the cold, rough, syphilitic walls 
as if once again stumbling through the poisonous cloud, searching 
unsuccessfully for his ward, his bed, his little hole. And 
bellowing after him came the voice of a loudspeaker: ‘“‘Germa- 
ny requests an armistice!’ Requests, indeed!... Someone had to 
stop the fall, seize the redheaded Kurt by the scruff of the 
neck and put him back in line. Providence found Me, blind, 
and sick like the great Nietzsche, blind but able to see my 
supreme destiny for years, decades and centuries to come! 
They are countless, those it is my destiny to rid the “niche’’- 
planet of. Kurt took off his uniform and vanished in the 
crowd, then he put it back on and once again vanished in 
the marching columns. There are too many people down below, 
ready to whoop and burst out laughing. And each of them has 
that German propensity not to do, not to carry out, not to 
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‘agree. They are countless because such is man, this un- 
finished creature. 

Pound, pound and turn to sand; sand dunes gbedient to 
the sun and the wind; scorch and dry out! Forward, across 
the sand, across the dunes, across the graves!... 

Yet is it possible that I, too, may die, or that I might 
never have existed? How close it was so many times! My 
mother lost two children almost as soon as they were born. 
Then, as a boy, I nearly drowned and already felt that limp 
indifference and even relief!... Or the time when a grenade 
exploded in a trench: there it is, the scar on my buttock. 
Or what about the historic Residentstrasse?! My maimed and 
twisted arm well remembers the pain and fear when it was 
clutched in a vice-like grip by Max Richter, the aristocratic 
poseur von Scheubner-Richter, felled by a volley of police 
bullets. That was where I sensed that the hand of death is 
just as iron-like and mocking as the hand of that redheaded 
Kurt. Yes, just as mocking! I am no coward, even Kurt 
would agree with that—they saw I wasn’t scared at the 
frontline by the nearby explosions—but this time I panicked 
as never before. No, I was not afraid, it was They who were 
afraid for me, as I crawled between the blood-spattered corpses 
dragging the dead body of that scoffer Max behind me. It 
was the world and the very Universe that were afraid lest 
they lost me so stupidly and irretrievably. 


They can’t, they have no right to discard and fling me 
away! I won’t permit them to treat me so! It is of paramount 
importance that I exist. My existence is of paramount im- 
portance. They can’t, they have no right to discard and fling 
me away... | 


Harry Mengershausen (an SS officer and one of the Fiihrer’s 
body-guards) : 

‘I did not believe Baur’s report about the death of Hitler and 
his wife and continued to patrol my sector. 

“No more than an hour after meeting Baur, I came out on to 
the terrace, about 60 to 80 metres from the bunker, and suddenly 
saw the Fuhrer’s personal adjutant Sturmbannfiihrer Gtinsche and 
his servant Sturmbannfiihrer Linge carry Hitler’s body out of the 
bunker’s emergency exit and lay it down two metres from the 
entrance. They then went back down and a few minutes later 
brought up the dead Eva Braun, who they put down in the same 
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place. A little way from the bodies were two twenty-kilogram 
cans of petrol. Giinsche and. Linge then began to pour petrol 
over the bodies and set them alight.” 


Hitler’s body-guard officer Rattenhuber: 

“The bodies of Hitler and Eva Braun were slow to burn 
and I went down to see about extra fuel. When I came up 
again, the bodies were already lightly sprinkled with earth, and 
the officer on guard, Mengershausen, told me he couldn’t remain 
at his post because of the unbearable smell. On the orders of 
Gtinsche, he and another SS officer pushed the bodies into the 
pit where Hitler's poisoned dog was lying... I was astonished 
by the thriftiness of SS officer Mengershausen, who made his 
way into Hitler’s study and took a gold badge from Hitler’s 
jacket which was hanging over the back of a chair, in the hope, as 
he put it, that ‘in America they'll pay a fortune for this relic’.” 


From the forensic conclusion: 

“The main anatomical find which can be used to establish 
identity, are the jaw-bones with a large number of artificial 
bridges, teeth, crowns and fillings.” 


Kathe Heusermann, assistant to Hitler’s personal dentist, 
Professor Blaschke: 

“I picked up the dental bridge and looked for the indisputable 
sign. I immediately found it, gasped and uttered all in one 
breath: ‘These are Adolf Hitler’s teeth.’” 

(From material belonging to Yelena Rzhevskaya, the author 
of the book “Berlin: May 1945°, Russian edition.) 


MATERIAL 
ON THE RECENT HISTORY 
OF THE HYPERBOREANS 


Sixteen-year-old Jim Sot Ronnchit related how after the 
Pol Pot regime came to power he was sent to hard labour with the 
other inhabitants of Siemreap. One day his family was taken 
to a place where twelve people had already been gathered, 
among them one young man, one old man and the rest women 
and children. “I saw lots of dead bodies including the body 
of my father. The soldiers pointed their guns at us and said, 
‘You are going to be killed.’ Then they ordered us to sit 
down on the ground and the soldiers began to beat us with 
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sticks and mattocks. They killed five or six before they got to 
me. They hit me on the neck and the back. I lost consciousness 
and they must have thought I was dead.” 


“At the beginning of 1978,” related the Kampuchean refugee 
San Kandi, “‘thirty families were shot outside my village. I saw 
the ditch, 15 metres by 2 metres, where their bodies lay soaking 
mixed up with grass used for fertiliser and cow dung. This 
mixture was later poured on the fields.” 


An excerpt from the description of a thirteen-year-old soldier 
under Pol Pot: 

“Yes, I killed three hundred people. I counted them myself. 
I'm educated, you see. I went to school...” 

“But how did you become a soldier so young?” 

““Soldiers came to my village. They went round the houses 
chasing people out, beating them and sending them to the com- 
munes. I was noticed by a commander. He asked if I had a gun 
and if I wanted to shoot. Then he recruited me as a soldier 
although my parents were against it. That evening the soldiers 
had a drinking bout. They invited me and gave me alcohol 
and some kind of meat. They ordered me to eat and drink and 
then told me that the meat was the liver of our enemies and 
that I should eat lots of it. After this the commander ordered 
ten people to be led out, gave me a machine-gun and ordered me 
to shoot them. I killed them all. That was how it all started. He 
took me round the villages with him. I counted my victims myself. 
I chose the fatter ones, cut out their livers, roasted them over a fire 
and ate them. Liver fills us with much hatred for our enemies.” 

“How do you sleep at night? Don’t you have nightmares?” 

“No, I don’t dream at all. I sleep very well. Sometimes 
during the day I think that the same may be done to me as I have 
done. But the new authorities are kind...” 


‘‘Why do you kill children?’ a twenty-seven-year-old section 
commander of the 323rd Company, 232nd Battalion, 290th Kam- 
puchean Division, captured on Vietnamese territory, Oa Trang, 
was asked. *“*We have been ordered to kill children too. We are 
told that when they grow up they too will become our ene- 
mies... This is what I used to do. I would stab people with 
a wooden stake. Then I would throw off my boots and stand 
on the body with my bare feet. I would move very slowly over it. 
When the prisoner died I would go on to the next...” . 
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On May 10, 1978 Phnom Penh radio broadcast the following: 

“We continued to crush the Vietnamese forces right till the 
very end of January. In February we moved into an increas- 
ingly strong offensive. Whole divisions inflicted strikes. After 
the enemy was defeated we immediately advanced our units on 
to enemy territory... Thus we achieved the goal of thirty dead 
Vietnamese for every Kampuchean put out of action. If we 
sacrifice two million Kampucheans in order to annihilate 50 mil- 
lion Vietnamese, there will still be six million of us left to 
build socialism.” 


Pol Pot: “In order to build a new and unexampled society, 
we need one million Kampucheans out of eight million.” 

At a meeting to discuss the prospects for the 1980s, 
a representative of the US Navy declared that people in 
the United States and Europe were too concerned about the 
consequences of a nuclear war, arguing that nuclear war would 
mean the end of the world, although in reality only 500,000,000 
people would die. 


“Our aim of resettlement is the most important objective 
since April 17, 1975. To move over two million people from 
Phnom Penh is an unprecedented and global achievement. 
Having accomplished this, we were able to destroy all forces 
of opposition and became one hundred per cent masters of the 
country. The urban population, dispersed in the rural districts, 
will be suppressed by the main social strata and the ‘sahako’, 
and will all become peasants. The policy of ‘countryside sur- 
rounding the town’ will become the policy of the ‘countryside 
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swallowing up the town’. 


‘The historic date April 17, 1975 signifies that the so- 
cialist revolution has been one hundred per cent accomplished. 
There is no longer an exploiter class or private ownership 
in Kampuchea.” 

“The citizens of Democratic Kampuchea were divided into 
three categories. The first category included the section of the 
population already living in the liberated zone before the 
victory of 1975. The second included those in the towns and 
regions where the puppet regime of Lon Nol was toppled 
after the liberation of Phnom Penh. The third included the 
families of Lon Nol’s military men, dependants of officials in 
the former administration, Buddhist priests, Catholic monks, 
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senior school pupils, students and the intelligentsia. In official 
documents people in the second and third categories were 
called nothing but ‘parasites’ and ‘liars’. ‘Outcasts’ under the 
second and third categories comprised approximately four 
million people. In documents they were referred to as ‘new 
citizens’ and after April 17, 1975 were to be moved out of 
the cities and resettled in the countryside. For the 
second half of the summer of 1975 endless lines of people 
stretched along the roads of Kampuchea, abandoning at the 
roadside those dying of exhaustion, starvation, poor sanitation 
and beatings. This ‘march’, undertaken by the Pol Pot regime 
cost hundreds of thousands of lives. According to the latest 
estimates, by the middle of 1976, 800,000 people had perished. 
And the same number perished each following year: over three 
million of the eight million Kampucheans were wiped out.” 


Su Po, a representative of the Phnom Penh Military Re- 
volutionary Committee: 

“Pol Pot’s men were mortally afraid of any manifesta- 
tion of creativity. Boredom, drabness and torpor reigned through- 
out. But most of all they feared uncontrolled contacts between 
people. Sport, theatre, amateur activities and even Buddhist 
pagodas represented opportunities for just such contacts. There- 
fore, the two ‘lower’ categories of citizens, doomed to die, 
worked from morning till night. People in the ‘first’ category, 
on the other hand, spent their spare time at endless meetings 
where they were stupefied by streams of unrestrained, semi- 
literate and doctrinaire demagogy.” 

According to the indictment of the people’s revolutionary 
tribunal on the crimes of the Pol Pot-Ieng Sary government, 
Pol Pot’s men “used such killing methods that made it possible 
to eliminate hundreds and even thousands of people, in one go, 
and these methods were far more brutal than those used 
by Hitler: 

“they beat their victims over the head with mattocks, 
pickaxes, sticks and metal bars; 

“with knives and the sharp leaves of the sugar palm, they 
slit their victims’ throats, ripped open their stomachs and 
removed the liver which they ate and the gall-bladder which 
was used to prepare ‘medicines’; 

“they crushed people with bulldozers and used explosives 
in order to kill as many as possible at one go; 

“they buried people alive and burned those suspected of 
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opposing the regime; they also cut the flesh off people gradually, 
dooming them to a slow death; 

“they tossed children into the air and then caught them 
on bayonets: they tore off their extremities and smashed their 
heads against trees; 

“they threw people into ponds where crocodiles were kept; 

“they hung people to trees by their hands and feet so 
that they would swing longer in the air...” 


Autumn 1982: 

As a correspondent of the London newspaper The Times 
reported, on the morning of September 16 “two Hercules C130 
transport aircraft of the Israeli Air Force landed on the 
Number One runway and ... jeeps and armed men emerged 
from them ... they must have been transported from southern 
Lebanon—perhaps from Israel’s new airstrip at Ansar—in 
transport aircraft”. That very same day the bloody massacres 
began in the Palestinian refugee camps. 

According to the’ same correspondent, “survivors in the 
camp said ... that the first killings took place there on 
Thursday morning when armed men arrived in 30 lorries. The 
killers began to knife and cut the throats of women and 
children in Chatila and later began sniping with rifles at 
anyone who moved out of doors...” 

The Times continued: “Evidence is emerging in Beirut that 
the Israeli Army ... actually transported several hundred of 
Major Saad Haddad’s gunmen from southern Lebanon to 
Beirut ... and permitted the militias to control the entrance to 
Chatila camp for several hours before the killings began.” 


According to Friedrich Nietzsche, “‘there are cases of indi- 
vidual success constantly appearing in the most various parts 
of the earth and from the most various cultures in which 
a higher type does manifest itself: something which in relation 
to collective mankind is a sort of superman. Such chance 
occurrences of great success have always been possible and 
perhaps always will be possible’’. 
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‘In Byelorussia, over 9,200 villages were destroyed, and in more than 
600 of them virtually all the inhabitants were killed or burned; only very few 
survived...” 


From World War If documents 


This book by the Byelorussian author Ales Adamovich (born 1927) con- 
tains two works of documentary fiction, Khatyn and The Punitive Squads. 

The fate of the Byelorussian yillage of Khatyn during World War II bore 
a close resemblance to the riassacre of the Czech village of Lidice and the 
French village of Oradour-sur~slane, and also tc the My Lai massacr= in 1968, 
during the period of American aggression in Vietnam. All these villages, brutally 
wiped out together with their peaceful inhabitants, will always remain, on the 
one hand, a symbol of the crimes of fascism and militarism, and yet, on the 
other, a symbol of human spirit at its greatest. 

Whereas, in the story of Khatyn, Adamovich shows the horrors of fascism 
through the eyes of its victims, in The Punitive Squads, he reveals the fascist 
psychology and gives a clear idea of just how real were the terrible fascist plans 
made by Hitler as early as the beginning of the 1930s: “Let the world think... 
that the threat to destroy the lower races was just an allegory, an exaggeration 
made for effect...” 
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